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A Few of the Wood-built Toys Shown at the Annual Chicago Toy Fair. 
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Semi-Assembled 
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Builders and dealers the country over are recog- 
nizing the advantages of using PINE CRAFT semi- 
assembled frames. Builder profits depend upon 
volume. PINE CRAFT frames speed work to com- 
pletion, enable contractors to accept more jobs at 
better prices. Best of all, PINE CRAFT frames 
leave a trail of owner satisfaction that always 
results in “referred business.” 





PINE CRAFT 
White Pine frames FRAMES PINE CRAFT 
from the Grr interchangeable 
PINE CRAFT BLACK AND side and 


GOLD LABELS 
—identify clear 
pine frames. 


“head and sill” 
bundles permit 
a wide range of 


factory have for 
20 years set 
the standard for 


workmanship, BLUE AND opening sizes 
permanence WHITE LABELS from small 
and economy. —denote No. 1 stocks. 
common pine 
frames. 
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Lamella Roof for Fort Erie Arena, Fort Erie, Ont., Canada, 138’ clear span. 


“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED ) 


Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space— No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 

For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 


754 E. 29th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 801 Kirby Bldg., Houston, Texas 
LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bk. of Com. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 




















Slashing 


lumber handling 
costs 


duced to a comparatively small 
item in your overhead with an 
American Locomotive Crane. 


The American has those refinements in 
construction that eliminate the large 
expenditures in maintenance cost—that 
eliminate costly delays. You can han- 
dle your lumber quickly, cheaply, and 
with the least amount of hand labor. 
One prominent company reduced their 
lumber handling costs from $1.10 per 
thousand feet to approximately 30 cents 
per thousand feet. 


Another large company informs us that 


T HE handling of lumber can be re- 








their American Locomotive Crane paid 
for itself the first year it was on the job. 


If your lumber handling costs are not 
as low as they should be or as low as 
you would like to have them, write for 
our Locomotive Crane Catalog. It is 
filled with valuable information. 





J HOIST & DERRICK CO. 
67 South Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Wood Toy Business Is No Infant 


OWEVER serious-minded the people of the United States 
H may be generally, they nevertheless like fun and play. They 
are said sometimes to take even their play seriously. Since 

toys are playthings and since 90 percent of the toys sold in the 
United States are made here the people of this country may be 
said to have taken the toy business seriously. Before the war that 
percentage of the toys played with by American children came 
from abroad, most of them from a country whose people speak a 
different language. While the toys do not speak, they nevertheless 
bear the impress of the people that make them, and for that reason 
if for no other imported toys do not fit conditions in the American 
home. It was time that America began to make her own toys. 

Everybody at some stage of his existence is interested in toys. 
As a child he plays with them. As a parent he buys them for his 
children. As a business man he can-not disclaim interest in a toy 
industry that runs into the millions annually, provides employment 
for thousands of persons, consumes great quantities of wood and 
other materials and provides enjoyment for the entire youthful 
population of the country. Some of the wiser of the grown-ups 
may have no hesitancy in admitting that they enjoy playing with 
Junior’s toys as much as Junior enjoys playing with them. 

Anyhow, the toy business is already a big industry in the United 
States. It uses vast quantities of wood, much of it of a character 
that could hardly be used otherwise than in toy manufacture. 
Wood toys serve to perpetuate wood in the consciousness of the 
people. They exemplify the adaptability of the material. They 
accustom the growing generation to the major characteristics of 
wood—the universal structural material. In general, wood toys 
are simple and they therefore leave ample room for the working 
of the youthful imagination, which is the proper function of toys. 
A plain wood block in the mind of a youngster may be at one 
moment a house, at another a locomotive or any other machine or 
mechanism that the childish whim requires. In other words, the 
wooden toy exemplifies the adaptability of wood. On the front 
page and elsewhere in this paper appears an account of the recent 
toy show held in Chicago, in connection with which opportunity 
has been taken to depict some of the products of the wooden toy- 
maker, or rather the maker of wooden toys. 





Quality Lumber Goes on the Air 


T MAY BE a sort of back-handed compl'ment to say that 
J the lumber industry has “woke up,” because the statement 
implies that the industry has been asieep. None the less, 
the fact is that at least a few lumbermen in all sections and in all 
branches are now wide awake to the importance of urging upon 
the people the qualities and values of lumber, and they are availing 
themselves of all agencies for keeping their product before the 
public. As the radio is the latest instrumentality for conveying 
information to the public, it is appropriate that it should be utilized 
by lumbermen for exploiting lumber. Already the radio has been 
used to some extent by lumbermen, but this week the retailers 
of South Dakota and a group of manufacturers of Kansas City, 
Mo., initiate lumber advertising programs by radio. 

Quite appropriately, the program of the Dakota dealers carries in- 
formation about the service they are prepared to render to pros- 
ective builders. Incidentally, of course, the radio talks will stress 
the advantage of home ownership, the pleasures and comforts of 
modern homes. Elaborating on this phase of the general subject, 
they will call attention to methods of construction, to the advantages 
of insulation and to other factors in modern building. As the 
dealers look to farmers for much of their patronage, they will 
discuss farm topics on the radio, such as farm fencing, crop rota- 
tion, hog raising, poultry house construction and related subjects. 

As the Kansas City radio advertising program is sponsored by: 
a group of three large lumber manufacturers, it will deal with 
quality lumber, care in manufacture, seasoning and handling. It 
will stress grade-marking and trade-marking, as evidence of quality 
and identification of product, together with responsibility and 
guaranty. The radio broadcasting will be supplemented with local 
newspaper and farm paper advertising and the work of the three 
jumber manufacturers will be supplemented also with advertising 





ee) 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Southern 
Pine Association. 

Lumber will net be brought back to its proper place and it will 
not be kept there by any one form of publicity or advertising 
alone. Neither will it be permanenty benefited by spasmodic and 
sporadic exploitation. Literally thousands of products are clamor. 
ing for public consideration. All are pushing their claims for a 
share in the consumer’s dollar, and many of them are offering 
inducements that carry conviction and get the business. The 
lumber industry hereafter will have to be “on its toes” all the time, 
lest its product be forgotten or neglected by millions who ought 
to use it for a multitude of purposes. In the use of the radio 
there is evidence of an appreciation among lumbermen of the 
necessity of availing themselves of the latest agencies - of ex: 
ploitation as well as of those that have proved their efficacy for 
decades. It is this attitude of uptodateness that gives assurance 
of lumber’s regaining its prestige as a building material. 





Stimulating Local Building Interest 


UILDING is one of the larger industries of the country. In 
B its numerous ramifications construction interests and Vitally 

affects more persons than almost any other industry. It 
is hardly second to any other industry as an index or barometer 
of the financial and commercial situation. To stimulate building, 
therefore, in most cases means to inject activity into business 
generally. There is no better way to put capital and labor to 
work, to create a demand for the products of farm and factory 
and to disseminate prosperity throughout the population. Impor- 
tant though these effects are, they are not the only benefits con- 
ferred by building activity. The social influences accruing from 
the building of better homes, the erection and improvements of 
factories and stores and the construction of convenient and com- 
fortable farm barns and outbuildings of themselves justify a 
continuous program of building. 

With such a conception of the building industry, the need of 
unifying and co-ordinating efforts to promote construction in any 
community must be apparent to lumbermen and others. In com- 
munities and sections where the need of such co-ordination of 
effort among interests directly concerned in building has been 
recognized the first step in such co-operation has been a get-to- 
gether meeting and dinner. Such a meeting serves to promote 
acquaintance and understanding among architects, contractors, 
carpenters and masons, and between lumbermen and other building 
material dealers. At the same time it serves to impress upon the 
people of the community the importance of the building industry 
and the part that it can perform in promoting their prosperity. 

While it can hardly be said that meetings of the kind mentioned 
are rare or unusual, it may be observed that they are not so com- 
mon nor so frequent as the best interests of the building industry 
require. In this issue appear reports of two such meetings, one 
in New Jersey and the other in New York State. It happens that, 
in the cases referred to the companies sponsoring the gatherings 
had rather widely extended interests, comprehending more than 
one community and a greater variety of personnel than is common. 
This difference, however, does not at all detract from the effective- 
ness of efforts in behalf of unity and co-ordination. 

In announcing the purpose of its meeting one of the companies 
referred to said in substance: “The fundamental idea in having 
this builders’ banquet is to draw the building industry closer 
together than it has ever been before. Your fight is our fight. 
Either the building industry of this territory will prosper as 4 
whole or not at all. Our competition is not so much the contractor 
across the street as it is the manufacturer of luxuries who is taking 
the dollar away from the consumer long before the building in- 
dustry ever gets a chance at it. It is up to all of us to go out 
and create more building, sell the idea of new or remodeled build- 
ings to the general public so that we all secure our just and 
proper share of the consumer’s dollar. That, briefly, is the pro- 
gram of the building industry today and that is the wherefore of 
this meeting.” (A speaker at the meeting given by the New York 
concern declared that “closer co-operation between the building 
material supply companies and the contractors, builders, masons 
and architects is necessary, if building in the future is to get a 
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deserving place in the average family budget and hold its proper 
place against the inroads of the many luxuries that, due to igno- 
rancé, are now being héld nécessities.” 

The similarity between the declarations of purpose made by 
these two concerhs and the steps they are taking to accomplish 
that purpose ought to suggest to building material dealers through- 
out the country the possibility of the existence of such a condition 
in their own communities at the same time that it suggests taking 
similar measures to stimulate building activities in their market 
areas. Whether dealers are ready to admit the effectiveness of 
such action or not, they can hardly deny that there is need of 
doing something. Sometimes business just seems to come in 
without any effort on the part of the recipient, but he may be sure 
that somebody has created the business or it would not have come 
into existence. The time has arrived when no business man can 
safely rely upon others to create business for him. He must do 
it for himself so far as he can and he must also unite with others 
in his community having related interests in selling the ideas of 
building and remodeling in order that there may be a quickening 
of activity throughout the community. 





Demonstrating Correct Construction 


O CALLED building shows have become so common as to 
S afford little that is novel in themselves, but a large retail 

lumber concern in Oklahoma has recently held a building 
show that introduced a feature that might well be made a part of 
every building exhibit. It was a demonstration by means of a 
miniature frame structure of the proper methods of assembly. A 
house is a complicated piece of engineering, at least in some of its 
details. Recently it has been shown that much of the loss in the 
paths of hurricanes and tornadoes has been due to defects in con- 
struction that should be permitted in no building. Nobody will 
argue that a frame house should be or could be designed and conr 
structed to withstand the full force of a tornado, but there is no 
reason to doubt that a frame house can be built that will with- 
stand the marginal blasts of such a storm and of course be per- 
fectly safe in most windstorms. 


Quality is a factor in methods as well as in materials of con- 
struction, and just as unhappy results may be achieved by the 
misuse Of good as in the use of poor materials. Floors that shake 
under the tread or that sag under heavy loads; windows and doors 
that stick in their frames; ceilings that crack; valleys that leak, 
and other defects are due to faulty construction and are owing 
oftener to the misuse of good materials than to the use of defective 
materials. This fact has been demonstrated by the various asso, 
ciations in the construction of model homes in various sections. 
The principles involved are also well illustrated in the work of 
the Forest Products Laboratory in crate and box design. 

Sometimes there may be a reluctance to admit that frame houses 
will be unsatisfactory if not properly constructed: But there’is no 
known way to show good construction without admitting the pos- 
sibility of bad. When, therefore, the Oklahoma retail concern 
demonstrated in a practical way how a frame house should be put 
together in order to avoid faults with which altogether too many 
home owners are familiar it did a good service to its prospective 
patrons and to the lumber industry. Usually there is but one right 
way to do a thing, whether it be building a house or something 
else. But there may be hundreds of ways of doing the thing 
wrong. The chances of making mistakes in building are so nu- 
merous as to require all possible safeguards, and it is utter folly 
to leave such an important undertaking to chance. 


It is often said nowadays that a thing is not properly sold until. 
the customer is satisfied. ‘There is no article with whose defects 
and excellences an owner lives more intimately than with those 
of his home. Since he goes to his home for rest and comfort, it 
can be no recommendation for the material it is made of to be 
constantly reminding him of its defects or to defects in its use. The 
millman who manufactured the lumber, the retailer who sold it 
and the lumber industry as a whole are directly interested in 
establishing and maintaining lumber’s good name as a building 
material. Their best hope in that direction is in first supplying 
carefully manufactured and seasoned stock, and then in seeing 
that it is properly assembled in the structure. 





The Price of Roofers 


pated actively. 

C. R. Mason, of the Mason Lumber Co., 
facturers’ Club, has directed the attention of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to a typographical izing matters. The 
error in connection with the report of the meet- 
ing of that club, printed in the April 27 issue 
of this paper. In this connection, Mr. Mason 
says, “At the time of the last meeting of the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, the demand for 
roofers was a little dull, but om sales that were 
being made the manufacturer was receiving $19 
and $20 and in some cases $19.50 and $20.50.” 
A further statement by Mr. Mason, with which 
probably all manufacturers of roofers will 
agree, was that at $20 and $21 a little money 
may be made on roofers, but to ship them at 
less than $18.50 and $19.50 is a waste of timber 


about the same. 


would be satisfied if as many as 500 partici- 


; In view of the wide interest shown in the 
Madison, Ga., president of the Roofer Manu- two projects, he now 
permanent department to handle home modern- 


Fire Damages Lumber Plant 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., May 1.— Fire early this 
morning caused estimated damage of around 
$40,000 at the lumber plant of Tobe Greiner 


desires to establish a 


s 1e National association €O- (Co, Louisville retailer, contractor and operator 
operated actively in producing “The Trans- 


formation” and its circulation, and in staging 
the ideal farm home contest. Hence the desire 
to have active co-operation extend to the work 
of the proposed permanent department. 

The expectation is that a co-operative plan 
can be worked out with benefit to both or- 
ganizations and the lumber industry in general. 

From the present outlook it is believed “The 
Transformation” will continue to run for per- 
haps another year with the number of showings 


of a planing mill,-and wood specialty plant. 
While much of the 7,000,000 feet of lumber -on 
the yard was not damaged the manufacturing 
building was virtually destroyed. The Greiner 
company has been in the lumber business -for 
fifty-odd years, more than forty-five of which 
have been in Louisville. The loss was partly 

METROPOLITAN Chicago produces 35 percent 
of all the terra cotta used in the United States. 





and to ship roofers at $17 and $18 Georgia 
main line rate, means the manufacturer takes a 
loss of $2 to $2.50 per thousand. 


Home Modernizing Department 
[Special Telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 1.—H. R. Kibbler, 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
here today conferring with officers of the Na- 


Orders Decline; Shipments Equal Cut 


[Special Telegram to Amertcan LumMBERMAN] 


WasuHincton, D. C., May 2.—Five hundred and forty softwood mills of eight associations 
with normal production of 341,114,000 feet gave actual production during week ended April 2 
as 105 percent, shipments 106 percent and orders 96 percent of normal production. 
ments were 100 percent and their orders 91 percent of actual production. 
for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 


Their ship- 
The week’s figures 








tio ™ Noof Normal Actual 
nal Lumber Manufacturers’ Association con dinette. Mills Output Freee aetna Gates 
cerning the establishment of a permanent home * ” B= 
moder d tment hi ti Southern Pine Association..........-.+++ 150 75,301,000 67,448,000 76,114,000 65,264,000 
nizing department in his organization. WestCoast Lumbermen’s Association... .. 210 174,647,000 195,452,000 200,437,000 180,882,000 
Mr. Kibbler desires the active co- operation of Western Pine Mfrs. Association........... 32 33,768,000 34,512,000 33,456,000 28,100,000 
the National association in this connection. Calif White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn...... 22 24,220,000 30,353,000 21,227,000 21,340,000 
The advisabilit of creatin such a rmanent California Redwood Association.......... 14 8,341,000 7,979,000 6,587,000 10,014,000 
d 4 S North Carolina Pine Association.......... 70 11,688,000 9,980,000 9,121,000 9,383,000 
epartment in the farm bureau federation re- Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.......... 9 8,133,000 9,208,000 + = 9,593,000 ~— 8,75 6,000 
sulted from the wide popularity of the modern- Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 33 5,016,000 4,538,000 3,449,000 2,809,000 
izing film, “The Transformation,” which con- ee o 
Ctiovecss oes wecececee ee 540 341,114,000 359,470,000 359,984,000. 326,548,000 
tinues to go over big in all sections of the freer ado aia , 
country, with forty-one prints in constant use, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 47+ 11,989,000 9,193,000 —_7,028,000 +~—_5,857,000 
- the ideal farm home contest. All told, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institufe....... 265+ 47,781,000- 38,608,000 44,832,000 44,962,000 
, . : . 
ut 1000 entries were received in the con Totala, WarOWOas. ..cccccvccccccscsovees 312+ 59,770,000 47,801,000 51,860,000 50,819,000 


test, but unfortunately several hundred did not 
get in under the time limit and therefore could 
not be officially considered. When the con- 
test was launched, Mr, Kibbler indicated he capacity of 30,000 feet. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures arefor week ended April 20, and production is log 
converted to lumber scale. 
¢+Northern Hemlock units represent daily capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Institute a 
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Early Installation of Band Saw 

EpitorR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I note your 
article on page 30 of the April 13 issue headed 
“First Sawmill and Band Saw.” For your in- 
formation I might say that the Little & Croft 
Lumber Co., of Evansville, Ind., put in one of 
the first band saws used. This was a Hoffman 
saw, 5-inch blade, and as closely as I can re- 
mémber, it was put in along about 1882 or 1883. 

I worked for the above company at that time 
putting in time as a saw setter. This band 
saw attracted a great deal of attention and 
mafly sawmill men from this district and espe- 
cially south of here came to look it over. We 
used this band saw for cutting quartered red 
and white oak.—CHARLES WOLFLIN, Wolflin 
West Side Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind. 


Planting of Spruce and Pine 


The local. branch of the Izaak Walton League, 
of which I am president, is planning to plant 
about 2,000 small white pine and spruce trees 
next week. I desire therefore to secure infor- 
mation as to proper methods to use in planting 
these trees. Any information you can give me 
along this line will be greatly appreciated.— 
INQuIRY No. 2,295. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumberman in 
Indiana. In response the inquirer has been 
referred to “Elements of Forestry” by Franklin 
Moon and N. C. Brown, and to “Forestry in 
New England” by Hawley and Hawes, extracts 
from which follow: 


Technique of Planting.—On the arrival of 
the- material on the planting site, the hampers 
or baskets containing the seedlings are 
opened, and the bundles, which are usually 
packed in moist sphagnum moss, are taken 
out and loosened; the roots are dipped in a 

die of mud, and then the loose bundle is 
aid on the side of a sloping trench, the earth 
thrown upon the roots and gently firmed. This 
is done to prevent the fine root hairs from 
being dried out. Plants can be kept for three 
weeks if necessary, provided the situation is 
shady. The tools needed in a planting opera- 
tion are mattocks or spades and water-tight 

ils. The best results are obtained by keep- 
ng a layer of soft mud 2 to 3 inches thick 
in the bottom of the pail in which the roots 
are kept moist. The planting crew consists 
of two men as a unit, one using the mattock, 
the other inserting the tree in the hole made 
by the mattock men. Ordinarily, these men 
can keep fairly accurate lines, but if espe- 
cially straight lines are désired, it may be 
wise to stake the field off or use lines stretched 
across the area. 

The ordinary planting space is 6 feet apart 
each way, for economic planting, which re- 
quires 1,210 trees to the acre. A planting 
crew can cover from % to 1% acres a day, 
depending on the size of the plants and the 
haracter of the soil—From “Elements of 

estry,” by Franklin Moon & N. C. Brown. 

Several good methods of planting are recog- 
nized. In New England the tool most used 
is the mattock or old-fashioned grub: hoe, as 

is often called. With this the sod must 

st be scraped away from a space about a 

t square, that the seedling may not be 
harmed by grass or weeds. With a strong 
stroke of the mattock the blade is driven well 
into the soil, then by raising the handle and 
turning it slightly to the right. the soil is 
brpken. on one side, while under the blade &@ 
efpet is made into which the rootlets of the 

nt may be placed before the blade is re- 

ved. The mattock is then taken out and 
t earth made firm with the foot. This is 

lied the slit system of planting. Sometimes 
with a light sod the preliminary scraping 
away may be omitted, thus shortening the 
operation but decreasing the efficiency. 

A more thorough way of planting and one 
surer of results is to scrape away the sod, 
and then to remove the earth from the center 
of the square. In this hole the tree is set by 
hand or with the aid of a trowel. Fine dirt 
should be packed tightly around the plant. 
This and the slit method are recommended 
for ordinary work. In either case the empha- 
sis must be placed on the removal of the sad 
before the hole is made. 

In wet places where planting is desirable it 
is customary to make mounds of earth and 
set the plants in the center of these. This, 
of course, is a more expensive method. 

One precaution above all others must be 
taken in forest planting, especially with coni- 
fers, and that is, not to expose the fine root- 
lets to drying influences of sun or wind, even 


for a few minutes, because they are. very ten-. 


der and will be killed by such exposure. When 


the nursery stock arrives at the plantation it 


should be heeled in immediately near the 
place of final planting. To do this a slanting 
ditch is dug slightly deeper than the length 
of the roots. The bundles of trees are untied 
and loosened, and the roots carefully spread 
out and covered with soil. This is called 
“heeling in” the plants. It is well to wet 
the roots by pouring on water after the plants 
have been heeled in. The soil should be firmly 
pressed against the tree roots and if several 
days are to elapse before planting, some 
boughs should be spread over them for a 
shade. It is better yet to dig the ditch where 
there is shade. 

Just before planting, the roots should be 
thoroughly puddled, that is, dipped in a thick 
mud. For this a mixture of clay and loam 
is preferable, of such consistency that it will 
stick to the roots but will not harden on them, 
in case of a prolonged drought. The plants 
should be carried to their destination either 
in pails half filled with a mixture of mud and 
water or in baskets with plenty of wet sphag- 
num moss to cover their roots.—From “For- 
estry in New England,” by Hawley and 
Hawes. 

The white pine is very indifferent in its de- 
mands upon soil and moisture and thrives on 
all but the driest of New England’s sandy 
plains; it will grow also on hummocks, in 
swamps, even with clay substratum. How- 
ever, it makes its best development upon a 
fairly moist loam soil. In regard to light, it 
is more exacting. Under a light shade the 
seedlings will exist for several years, but 
they will make little growth and in a heavy 
wood are sure to succumb. The rate of 


growth, as with all species, depends upon 
conditions. 
The little seedlings require a great deal 


of light and will soon die if deprived of it.— 
From ‘Forestry in New England” by Hawley 
and Hawes. 

All spruces are tolerant of shade, and it 
is one of the well known traits of this species 
that it can exist for half a century or more 
under heavy shade without making appreci- 


able growth, and then shoot up with the vital- 
ity of youth if the shade is removed.—From 
“Forestry in New England” by Hawley and 
Hawes. 

—Enrvror.] 


Domestic Use of Sawdust Fuel 

We have noticed in your journal that on the 
West Coast the use of sawdust is becoming 
popular as a fuel for furnaces in homes and 
apartment houses. We should like to get in- 
formation as to the class of burners used for 
this type of fuel. If you can give us the names 
of any parties manufacturing or using furnaces 
for burning sawdust, we shall be very glad to 
have information.—INQuiIrRy No. 2,297. 


[This inquiry comes from the sales manager 
of a lumber manufacturer and wholesaler in 
Canada. Reports indicate that on the West 
Coast there are about fifty concerns manufac- 
turing sawdust burners or there are about that 
many types of sawdust burners for use in pri- 
vate homes. It is said that from 3,500 to 4,000 
such sawdust burners are used in Seattle alone. 
Nearly as many are reported in Portland and 
a considerable number also are used in Tacoma 
and in various smaller towns throughout the 
section. At this tithe only one type of burner 
for attachment to a furnace or to be built in 
as a part of a new furnace is known. 

It appears that for a time there was some- 
thing like a craze for the manufacture and sale 
of sawdust burners on the coast, but the num- 
ber of such concerns now is much restricted. 
The cost of an ordinary sawdust burner to be 
attached to an ordinary hot air, hot water or 
steam furnace may be anywhere from $50 to 
$100.—Ebtror. } 
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The Clinton (Iowa) Age says 
that on Tuesday the 22d inst. 
C. Lamb & Sons sawed in 


prises necessitate the use of a 
large number of lath and shin- 
gles. The supply of lath comes 


known as the Merrill, or Whit- 
tier mill, opposite East Sag- 
inaw. The machinery for this 


twelve hours 408,209 feet of 
lumber, 73,000 lath, 69,000 
shingles and planed 50,000 feet. 
This is probably the biggest 
day’s work at any point on the 
Mississippi River. 
ee 
Basswood is rapidly coming 
into favor with the London 
cabinet makers and is exported 
from this country where it is 
very plentiful. This wood is 


largely used by cabinet, makers. 


there for pairted bedroom 
suites, and also for sides and 
bottoms of drawers of ordinary 
furniture. Basswood is very 
cheap and easy to work and 
affords a base for veneering 
upon. It also takes stain well. 


** * 
Baltimore, with her immense 
packing trade, consumes © in 
boxes and cases over 50,000,000 
feet of lumber per annum. Her 
immense grain trade demands 
several millions of feet for 
sheathing purposes. The door 


and sash manufacturers manip- 
ulate large quantities of wal- 
nut, ash, cherry and _ poplar. 
Her shipbuilding interests con- 
sume a large amount of oak. 
Her constant building enter- 





from the eastern ports, prin- 
cipally from sections of New 
Brunswick. Shingles are ob- 
tained from the Dismal Swamp 
section of Virginia and North 
Carolina. Nothing but cypress 
shingles are used. They are 
cut with the grain and not lia- 
ble to crack in nailing, are 
more durable and decidedly 
cheapest in the end. 

* * * 

In 1835 Harvey Williams, the 
now venerable patriarch, 
erected the first steam sawmill 
on the Saginaw River, being the 
first one in the State, and in 
this was placed the first mulay 
saw ever used in that part of 
the country. This was an im- 
provement over the gate saw, 
almost as great as was the gate 
over the pit saw. But these all 
increased the waste in contrast 
with the light, thin saw of the 
pitman; the gate saw was made 
much heavier, while the mulay 
took nearly double the saw kerf 
of the gate. The mulay held its 
own, however, until about 
1855-6, when David Fox, of 
Bay City, then Lower Saginaw, 
put in the first gang-mill upon 
the Saginaw River for Charles 
Merrill of Detroit, at what is 





mill was manufactured in Low- 
ell, Mass. In 1853-4 the first 
circular saw made its appear- 
ance in Saginaw, being erected 
on the site more lately known 
as the Litchfield mill at Car- 
rollton, where the wonderful 
spectacle of a buzz saw four 
feet in diameter and of about 
four gauge thickness excited 
the admiration of a wondering 
people. 

| a? 

At least 700,000,000 feet of 


. softwood lumber are used. year- 


ly in this country for the manu- 
facture of boxes. 
** * 

The Lake Huron & South- 
western Railway, together with 
the rolling stock and entire 
equipment was sold at auction 
at Tawas last Wednesday by 
the assignee, being struck off to 
Cc. H. Prescott, the former 
president of the company and 
a heavy stockholder, for about 
$17,000 all told. We under- 
stand Mr. Prescott intends 
keeping the road in operation 
and will immediately set about 
putting it in better condition 
for running. The big bridge 
across the Au Gress is to be 
remodeled. 
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Small-Mill Transits Disturb Southern Pine Market 


Southern pine bookings dropped to 97 percent of the 
output during the week ended April 27, while those of the 
previous week had exceeded the output by 8 percent. Last 
week’s shipments were 13 percent larger than production, 
so that stocks, already low, are being further reduced. 
While average unfilled orders have been declining, the mills 
still have a good number ahead. It is certain that rains 
and storms in southern pine consuming territory have had 
a bad effect on demand, ‘as country roads in many sections 
are impassable, and retailers everywhere are keeping pur- 
chases in line with sales. On the other hand, supplies of 
small-mill stock are increasing, though these plants are 
still handicapped in their operations. A good deal of such 
stock has been put in transit, and as usual assortments 
of it are harder to market during a lull in demand, it has 
had to be sold at concessions, and all quotations are there- 
fore a trifle softer. Large mill output was only 89 percent 
of normal during the week ended April 27, compared with 
98 percent the preceding week. 


Carolina Pine and Georgia Roofers a Little Slow 


The North Carolina pine market has shown softness re- 
cently, largely as a result of inclement weather in sales 
territory. As retailers are buying very closely, mill sales 
show a quick response to weather changes, those for the 
week ended April 13 averaging only 116,232 feet a mill, 
while the next week sales increased to an average of 182,- 
586 feet. Bookings for the first sixteen weeks of the year 
amounted to 89 percent of the cut, and shipments to 94 
percent of it, these figures indicating a decline in order 
files and an increase in stocks. But on April 20 the un- 
filled orders amounted to 25 days’ average production, and 
in view of the fact that retailers will have larger needs as 
the weather improves, mill stocks can hardly be called ex- 
cessive. The best part of the demand has been for low 
grade industrial stock, and competition for this business 
is increasing as more of the smaller mills get under way. 
Southern retail trade is more active than New England, 
but better grades as a whole move slowly. Improvement 
is foreseen, and quotations show very little change. 

Georgia roofers have been moving in fair volume, espe- 
cially to southern points where industrial towns are being 
erected, and there is also a steady movement to the East. 
The market is probably a little softer, it being said that 
some mills are willing to accept $18.50, though the last 
sales report showed an average realization of $20.80 f.o.b. 
Georgia main line. Production is much curtailed, and de- 
mand is steadily if slowly. improving, so that producers 
expect that the market will soon rule stronger. 


Northern Pine and’ Hemlock Low.Grades Sell Actively 


‘Northern .pine production has ‘recently increased, and 

reached 105 percent of normal during the week ended 
April 20, as compared with 68 percent of normal for the 
first sixteen weeks of the year, for a few more mills are 
starting on their season’s cut. Bookings since the first 
of the year amounted to almost double the production, and 
shipments were not a great deal behind, so that stocks 
have been heavily depleted. Demand so far has run 
strongly to lower grades, there being an active call for box 
material in both the middle West and East. Building 
demand in both sections has been retarded by very un- 
favorable weather, but there are good prospects for an 
increase in activity, and, as distributers’ stocks everywhere 
are low, the mills should soon be moving larger quantities 
of high grade stuff. Quotations are very firm. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47; 


Identical northern hemlock mills had about 7 percent 
less stock on hand April, 1 than they had on the same date 
of last year. Stocks of No. 1 and merchantable had in- 
creased 14 percent, but those of Nos, 2 and 3 had declined 
23 percent, probably because during the spring the greater 
part of the demand has been for industrial uses. Building. 
in the North has been much delayed by bad weather, and 
retail yards are buying conservatively. Early increase in 
activity is expected, and all quotations are strong. Penn- 
sylvania hemlock is said to be in greater demand than at 
any time in recent years. 


West Coast Trade Slower and Output Is Curtailed 


Reports from the West Coast for the week ended April 
27 indicate some curtailment in production, to about 80 
percent of normal, compared with an average recently of 
around 83 percent. From reports of late on intentions of 
operators it is estimated that as a whole the single-shift 
mills will cut about one-sixth less, and double-shift mills 
about one-quarter less, than they have been cutting re- 
cently. The market situation is hardly as favorable, be- 
cause of a combination of unusual circumstances. In the 
foreign field, the Japanese tariff is creating uncertainty, 
and Australia is suffering from building trades strikes. In 
the mountain States, the Southwest and the middle West 
there have been snow storms, heavy rains and tornadoes, 
while trade in the Mississippi Valley is handicapped by 
threats of floods. In the East, the weather has been un- 
favorable, and the credit situation presents difficulties. 
California prospects have been injured by fruit, crop losses. 

Coast mills, however, are in a strong position, as their 
bookings since the first of the year have exceeded output 
by 7 percent, and shipments have just offset output, so 
they have good order files and no excess of stocks. 

Domestic cargo business fell from 42 percent the pre- 
vious week to 37 percent, rail trade proportion increased 
from 40 to 43 percent and foreign from 12 to 14 percent, 
according to reports of 205 mills, but the total orders were 
7.46 percent less than the smaller output. In thousand 
feet, average rail bookings per mill declined from 431 to 
372, and domestic cargo, from 451 to 324. 

It is evident that bad weather has been the principal 


. handicap to trade, and improvement is expected when it 


clears up. An element of strength is the shortage of logs, 
and, as the fire-hazard season in the woods is near, there is 
unlikely to be any surplus accumulated. 


Hardwood Bookings Well Ahead of Small Production 


Bookings of southern hardwood mills averaged . 169,000 
feet a unit in the week ended April 27, compared with 
190,500 feetj the preceding week, but there was a decline in 
output from 90 to 81 percent of normal. Bookings for last 
week were 16 percent larger than the cut, and shipments 
were almost equal to them. Southern mills therefore con- 
tinue in favorable position, with stocks low and order files 
well filled. Stocks in the North, according to reports of 
identical mills for April 1, were 13 percent less than those 
of the same date last year, and only one-third of this year’s 
were dry, while the decline in holdings of birch and hard 
maple amounted to a greater footage than that in total 
stocks. Appalachian maple and basswood have sold actively, 
and ash fairly well, but chestnut is slow. In the South, 
minor species move relatively better than gum or oak, 
though demand for the latter is improving. Automotive 
plants are the best buyers, with building demand improv- 
ing, and furniture trade slow. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 80 to 85 
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From earliest infancy 
mankind is familiar with 
the comfortable feel of 
wood. The first 
feeble grasp of 
baby fingers 
more often than 
not curls around 
a wooden spindle 
on his crib; 
the frst hint of bright beauty which the baby 
eye communicates to an awakening and curious 
brain is often gathered from a picture on a 
wooden block; the first attempt at locomotion 
is usually made on a smooth, wooden floor, and 


alas, the first acquaintance with the general 
contrariness of a strange world comes most 
often with a bump against a wooden object. 


And, if he only knew it, how lucky that it ts 
of wood, for a tender baby head would fare 
ill if it met up with steel or stone in that first 
painful but needed lesson. 

Then comes playtime, that glorious period of 
life when all the maiden aunts and bachelor 
uncles combine with grandparents 
and the rest to shower down play- 
things on the tiny pilgrim just for 
the joy of seeing his pleasure in 
them. These, too, more often 
than not are made of wood. 

Santa Claus held his preliminary 
show in Chicago during the two 
weeks beginning April 15, intro- 
ducing to the dealers from all the 
mid-west territory the new and 
fascinating playthings which will 
crowd the stores next December. 
Three hotels devoted from three 
to seven floors to the toy fair, and 
the variety of toys and children’s 
furniture was wonderful to behold. 

There is no limit to the ingenu- 
ity of the toy maker. Wandering 
from one display to another, the 
visitor to the toy fair is one per- 
petual exclamation of surprise, ad- 
miration and amusement. Novel- 
ties of every conceivable variety, 
and some quite inconceivable to 
any but a Cubistic brain, show at 
every corner, and the names of the 
novelties are as clever as the de- 
signs, and probably do as much 
towards selling them. 

After one has strolled through several miles 
of “Twistums” and “Wiggleums,” “Tinker 
Tots” and “Bimbo Pups”; gazed in awe at 
the “Elephant Who Got Spanked”; stumbled 
over “Papa” and “Mama Bear” in the form 
of small rocking chairs; jumped a little ner- 
vously when “Maud, the Kicking Donkey” lets 
loose, and jiggled any number of brightly col- 
ored little wood-bead dolls or animals, he is 
glad indeed to come upon a more familiar and 
substantial display of wooden sleds, skooters, 
kiddie-cars and juvenile furniture of all sorts, 
including washtubs and ironing boards. But 
even here the modernistic mode has intruded 
with riotous colors and futurist designs. 

The toy industry is one of the important 
consumers of wood, and especially so since it 
uses vast quantities of what would otherwise 
be waste materials. 

The last biennial census reports that toys, 
games, playground equipment and juvenile fur- 
niture produced in the United States totaled 
up to $91,963,619 in value for the year, an in- 
crease of 7 percent over the preceding report. 

Time was, not so long ago, that the greater 
part of our toys came to us from Germany and 
Switzerland. Germany, in fact, dominated the 


toy industry of the world for getierations, and 
as late as 1904 over 50 percent of the toys used 
in America came from that country, But to- 
day the American toy industry has become one 
of the important industrial groups and is rap- 
idly growing to enormous proportions. Ger- 
man toys now account for only about 5 percent 
of the domestic demand, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures, while Swiss toys 
have fallen to a negligible percentage. In addi- 
tion to that, American manufacturers have 
made a beginning in the export trade and ac- 
cording to the latest available figures exported 
over $3,200,000 worth of toys in one year. 
Undoubtedly the war had a great deal to do 
with this, but probably an important factor was 
the discovery by American manufacturers that 
vast quantities of waste material could be util- 
ized for toy novelties. The ingenuity of the 
toy designer was put to work to devise new 
and attractive articles which could be cut out 
of leftover pieces of various sizes and shapes. 
A few years ago it was estimated that over 
30,000,000 board feet of lumber were used an- 





Group of Wooden Toys Made by The Toy Tinkers (Inc.) 


nually in the manufacture of wood toys in this 
country, mostly basswood, maple, beech, birch, 
white pine and elm, in the order of their im- 
portance. Today poplar, or “whitewood” as it 
is called in the trade, and Pondosa pine are 
climbing up the list. 

It is likely that today that figure is doubled, 
but an important change in the industry ren- 
ders it impossible to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy the quantities of wood used. That 
change is the growing use of mill ends and the 
tiniest fragments of waste left over from the 

*manufacture of more important items. It is 
probable that these would total up to many 
millions of feet if there were any way of 
measuring them. As an instance, one company 
in Ohio, maker of toy animals, uses from 
32 to 36 carloads of mill ends annually. One 
maker of wood blocks uses two carloads of 
waste pieces weekly. 

Several years ago a survey showed that there 
were nearly four hundred toy plants in the 
United States, the greatest number being found 
in New England, while the largest and oldest 
is in New York State. Wisconsin produces 


more toys now, probably, than any other single 
State, though Ohio stands high in the list. 


_ May 4, 1929 
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oy Industry Points the Way 


Displays of Wood-Built Toys and Juvenile Furniture at An 


One of the most interesting exhibits of con- 
struction toys in the show was that of the 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis., maker of 
Arkitoy Play Lumber. This play lumber is 
made of air-seasoned hardwood, accurately cut 
to miniature sizes, drilled with holes that are 
precision-placed, all surfaces being nicely fin- 
ished, without slivers or rough edges. With 
each outfit of play lumber is furnished a liberal 
supply of rustproof screw bolts and hexagon 
nuts, with which the pieces are put together to 
form any one of scores of different combina- 
tions. A combination wrench and screw driver, 
furnished with each outfit, is the only tool 
necessary for the young builder to construct 
buildings of every type, furniture, motor trucks 
and other vehicles, mechanical equipment such 
as steam shovels, cranes, windmills, etc., bridges, 
railroad trains, depots and tracks, as well as 
tractors, tanks and even airplanes of the most 
modern type. Thus it will be seen that the 
scope for creative recreation and the exercise 
of ingenuity is without limit. Moreover, it is 
of a cumulative character, as construction of 


one complete toy immediately 
kindles the ambition to build 
something still more elaborate. 


The outstanding feature of this 
exhibit was the wonderful railroad 
bridge and train shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. This 
bridge, with train, measuring ten 
feet in length and all built out of 
standard Arkitoy material, is said 
to be probably the largest model 
ever put together with construc- 
tion toy material. When it is con- 
sidered that nearly $9,000,000 were 
spent during 1928 on the purchase 
of the two leading metal construc- 
tion toys on the market, the field 
for this wood construction toy, 
and its potential importance to the 
lumber industry, is clearly shown. 
The fact that youngsters have an 
instinctive preference for wood is 
a factor that favors rapid develop- 
ment of this field. Already quite 
a number of retail lumber dealers, 
mainly those who operate up-to- 
date lumber stores and display 
rooms, are stocking Arkitoy Play 
Lumber, and are finding it a gqod 
year-round seller—and a wonder- 
ful leader for the holiday trade. The Arkitoy 
exhibit was in charge of LeRoy Baxter, sales 
representative. Tom Lewis, sales manager of 
the toy division, also was in attendance. The 
inventor of the toy, E. Paulson, also gave some 
very interesting demonstrations of the possi- 
bilities of Arkitoy Play Lumber. - 
Another line of miniature building material 
is that widely known as “Lincoln Logs,” made 
in Chicago. The Lincoln log cabin which came 
out a few years ago met with such instant suc- 
cess that other little log structures were soon 
put on the market. The line has now developed 
into a large one, consisting of miniature logs, 
notched as in the pioneer log cabin, with wheels 
of various sizes and other pieces, so that com- 
plete settlements of log cabins, fort, blockhouse, 
stockade etc. can be built, a never-ending and 
absorbing occupation for the small boy who 
likes to play at Indian fighting. Dozens of 
other things can be made of the little logs, 
such as birdhouses, wagons, cannon, airplanes, 
all kinds of farm buildings and bridges. The 
logs are made of birch with maple dowels. 
Children’s furniture and doll furniture ac- 
count for a large quantity of hardwood lumber 
and considerable white pine annually. These 
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lines are sometimes very lovely and run up to 
pretty high prices. Most of them are as sub- 
stantially and carefully made as the best full- 
size furniture. They are finished in beautiful 
colors with designs by high class artists painted 
on their smooth surfaces. 

Such a line is that produced by one of the 
oldest manufacturers in the country, the Amer- 
ican Manufacturing Concern, at Falconer, 
N. Y., maker of “falcon” toys. Like the fa- 
mous “Mr. ffoulkes” of Cranford, that name 
is always spelled with a lower case “f.” This 
company bears the proud distinction of having 
operated continuously for 122 years. It began 
with a sawmill and still operates the mill. 
Today a big plant turns out an extensive line 
of juvenile furniture, miniature pianos, black- 
boards, tool chests and architectural building 
blocks. The company owns through associated 
concerns various hardwood timber stands on 
which selective logging is practiced. It cuts 
its own timber and saws its own lumber, 
dresses it and remanufactures as needed. 

Another pioneer toy manufacturer which also 
makes a most attractive line of juvenile fur- 
niture, the Appleton Toy & Furniture Co., of 
Appleton, Wis., is one of the earliest to prac- 
tice wood conservation in every way. This 
concern has recently put on the market another 
novelty which has taken so well that it is safe 
to predict Santa Claus is going to have a 


to Efficient Wood Utilization 


nual Toy Fair Show Recent Great Growth of the Industry 


originality of the artists. One manufacturer 
of these quaint and cunning contraptions told 
an interesting story of how they began. 

The company was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of a staple line of goods proceeding along 
well-established lines. In the process of manu- 
facture small blocks of wood were cut off 
and thrown away. A boy came into the fac- 
tory one day and asked for some of these 
blocks. He came back again and again until 
finally curiosity prompted someone to ask what 
he did with them. . 

“I make dolls for my little sister,” he said, 
and sure enough he had contrived odd little 
wooden dolls, using small blocks for the heads, 
larger ones for the trunk and had whittled 
others for arms and legs. They were fastened 
together with ingenious wood dowels on which 
they twisted about. 

From that grew the little wooden manikins 
and animals which twist heads, arms, legs in 
all directions and bend at any angle. Starting 
out as a means of using up waste products, 
the business has grown in a few years to a 
point where orders are placed with a number 
of hardwood mills in the South for all their 
waste bits of lumber. 

Another company which makes similar toys 
earned a special commendation from Herbert 
Hoover when he was Secretary of Commerce, 
for its efficient utilization of every scrap of 
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ten carloads a year are used. 
The company buys all of its 
wood nowadays from hard- 
wood mills in the South, 
ordering by dimension. The 
small wheels are purchased 
from turning mills in the 
East in the rough and fin- 
ished and painted to suit. 
One of the Hustler toys is shown at the head 
of this page. It is brightly colored. 

There is no space to dilate on the hundreds 
of other wood playthings shown at the toy 
fair. Those mentioned just happened to be 
the ones first noted and were selected 
for no other reason. A partial list may give 
some idea of the magnitude of the toy in- 
dustry: Tool chests; parlor croquet and tennis 
sets; ping pong sets; ring toss; shuffle boards; 
miniature bowling alleys; blackboards; toy sol- 
dier sets; checkers and numerous other games; 
small phonographs; swings; sleds; carts; 
scooters and wagons of all kinds; autos; air- 
planes; pails; doll furniture; laundry equip- 
ment; toy boats; handles for all kinds of tools; 
snow skates of hard maple (a new line); 
musical instruments; doll trunks; tops; there 
is "no end to them. 

There is some threat of encroachment by 
steel and other materials in the wood toy field 
and perhaps the lumber industry should heed 
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Complete train and railroad bridge, constructed entirely of Arkitoy Play Lumber, shown at the Chicago Annual Toy Fair. 


mighty heavy load next Christmas. “Cal's 
Colt,” a picture of which heads this article, 
got its name, of course, from the famous elec- 
tric horse on which Mr. Coolidge takes his 
morning exercise and whoever thought of it 
as a name for the wonderful new kind of 
hobby horse is to be congratulated. The name 
alone would make any live boy sit up and take 
notice. Its nature is plainly shown in the 
picture. “Cal’s Colt” is made of selected hard- 
woods with chrome vanadium flat steel spring 
and angle irons. The company uses about a 
million feet of lumber yearly, in the manufac- 
ture of toys and juvenile furniture, mostly of 
birch, basswood and maple. 

The little wooden animals are the greatest 
consumers of mill ends and wood waste, unless 
the baby blocks outdo them. These little 
animals are made in all sizes and shapes, not 
being ‘obliged to conform to nature’s rules in 
either particular. They are painted in every 
color man has been able to concoct to date, and 
most of them are endowed with expressions 
that are guaranteed to bring a smile to child- 
ish lips and bear witness to the versatility and 


wood. This concern is now using several car- 
loads of Pondosa pine a year for a new line 
of toys, in addition to its regular use of thirty 
or more carloads of hardwood mill ends. 

Another of the “built-up” type of toy which 
very young children particularly enjoy is the 
“Tinker-Toy,” made in Evanston, Ill. A group 
of these toys is shown herewith, speaking for 
itself of the entertainment to be had from 
them. “Toy Tinkers (Inc.)” uses wood turn- 
ings and moldings exclusively, from New Eng- 
land mills, in all instances of clear New Eng- 
land white birch. The toys are smooth and 
hard and brilliantly painted in fast colors, quite 
safe for baby to chew on. 

The Hustler Toy Corporation, of Sterling, 
Ill., makes an extensive line of wood-built 
toys and games, such as the “Hustler Pup,” the 
“Hustler Surf Rider,” and the “Hustler Bild- 
kraft Construction Set” from which practically 
anything can be constructed. Some metal is 
used in these toys, and is also a by-product of 
the company’s associated builders’ hardware 
plant. The wood used is all clear poplar, white 
pine and white birch, of which approximately 


»it a more comfortable feel. 


the warning. There are many obvious advan- 
tages in the use of wood which should be em- 
phasized. 

Its lighter weight is one of the strongest 
arguments for wood-built toys. A child can 
easily handle them and is less easily hurt when 
hit by them. When whacked on the floor they 
do not leave a dent. Also they do not make a 
bang, as do metal toys, and that is a tremen- 
dous argument in their favor with tired moth- 
ers. A mechanical toy of sheet metal will 
bend out of shape with little handling and will 
not work. Also sheet metal toys will cut baby 
fingers. A small child may chew on a hard- 
wood toy without injuring his mouth, and it is 
easier to get a non-poisonous and tooth-proof 
finish on a smooth, hard, wood surface than 
upon an iron or steel one. Above all, there is 
a certain life, a resilience in wood that gives 
It is natural to 
the hand. It is not cold. The only require- 
ments are that the wood must be strong 
enough to endure pretty hard usage, must be 
splinterless,.and the paint must be waterproof, 
tasteless and absolutely safe. 
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Salesmanship Is Traveling a Different Path 


Texans Are Told of Remodeling to Eradicate Pests—T he Quota Idea Begins 


to Slip—T he 


Texas lumbermen, meeting at Waco, were 
told by an expert that farmers of the State 
are losing $50,000,000 a year through the 
destructive work of weevil and rats. This 
expert, who is Paul Haines, of the Waco 
Chamber of Commerce, added that knowl- 
edge is available to check this waste and 
even to stop it entirely. He stated that 
$25,000,000 would remodel all the farm 
buildings of Texas to make them rat and 
weevil proof; and by means of diagrams 
he showed how this remodeling could be 
done. 

* * - ” * 

Farmers have taken these misfortunes as 
hard luck. They told each other it was 
just too bad. But for that matter, farmers 
are not the only people who have bowed 
to fate when they should have stood up 
and socked it in the nose. Some scientific 
men, of whom Mr. Haines is one, did not 
think the patience of despair was a virtue. 
They began looking into this rat and weevil 
scourge. Observation showed just where 
and how the rats got into the bins; after 
which it was rather simple to devise means 
of stopping them. A chemical was found, 
the fumes of which were fatal to weevil. 

These preventive measures involve some 
changes in the design of the average farm 
building, and such changes are estimated 
to cost just half the sum the changes would 
save in.a single year. Unavoidable hard 
luck met its match; not through any magic 
or miracle but through the application of 
common sense and some elementary 
science. 

Much of this remodeling money would 
pass through the hands of lumbermen and 
would be a welcome addition to the general 
volume of business. But desirable as 
these remodeling sales would be, they sink 
into second place when compared with the 
annual saving the improvements would 
effect. Put $50,000,000 extra money into 
the hands of Texas farmers each year, and 
many a new roof would blossom on tbe 
landscape. 

+ * * + * 

This whole matter is in step with modern 
times and, in its own way, illustrates 
some important changes in merchandising. 

There is that old policy of wholesale 
sales quotas. 

Not so long ago the manufacturer who 
wanted to do more business cast a hard 
look at his retail distributer and said: “If 
you want to keep on handling my goods, 
you'll have to sell 50 percent more this 
year than last.” 

The retailer shivered, called in his sales- 
men and imparted the tidings. They went 
to it to meet that quota. Everybody in 
the selling end of the business, from manu- 
facturer to retail salesman, thought of 
nothing but the quota. 

Intelligent manufacturers began to see 


that it was a dumb performance, lacking 
in elementary common sense. It was 
based .on the theory that sales were lim- 
ited only by the energy of the retailer. 
If he sold 100 units when chastised with 
whips, he would sell 150 units when chas- 
tised with scorpions. 

Perhaps some distributers are lazy. We 
have heard of such. But the theory, and 
the practice based upon it, overlooked a 
few things. . First, it overlooked the pur- 
chaser and his interests. Setting a quota 
does not insure that the goods and the 
terms of sale are suitable and efficient 
from the buyer’s point of view. Second, 
it overlooked the fact that a salesman in 
the distress of meeting a quota can and 
usually does do things to get immediate 
sales which eventually ruin the market. 

* x a * * 


So the quota idea, as it was practiced 
a few years ago, is approaching the scrap 
heap. 

Intelligent manufacturers are no longer 
sure that the way to sell the maximum of 
their goods is to throw them slam bang 





“The quota idea, as it was practiced a few 
years ago, is approaching the scrap heap” 


onto the market and ram them down with 
any maul that comes to hand. They have 
seen enough unfortunate by-products of 
this method to lead them to suspect that 
it is faulty in places. 

They begin to wonder if volume of sales, 
as well as lasting mutual interests, does 
not depend upon the elementary factor of 
meeting the customer’s needs with goods, 
services and sales terms that are carefully 
fitted to those needs. 

a * * - * 


The customer is breaking into the picture 
in a new way. 

Some retailers think the customer has 
already been babied too much. They think 
he is as temperamental and full of tan- 
trums as a movie star who knows no way 


Customer's Point of View Claims Attention 


of keeping attention except to make trouble, 
They deprecate any further coddling of 
customers. 

But the new attention being paid to the 
customer is not in the nature of coddling. 
Much of the babying of former days, 
whether business men realized it or not, 
was inspired by the desire to distract the 
buyer’s attention from the fact that the 
goods and services he was offered did not 
quite suit his needs. 

Many a manufacturer exhausted so much 
intellect in fixing up a quota and in intimi- 
dating the retailer that he had little 
thought left for considering refinements of 
service from the customer’s point of view. 
He was so proud of making what he called 
good goods that he didn’t bother with an 
exact answer to the question, “Good for 
what?” They pleased him, and that was 
enough. The customer ought to be proud 
and happy to buy them. 

Sometimes the customer did not enter- 
tain these proper emotions. He bought the 
goods, but he did it because no other 
manufacturer did any better by him, and 
he couldn’t make his own stuff. 

This of course applies only to extreme 
cases. Any number of manufacturers, even, 
in the old days, thought the thing through 
to the customer’s needs and ideas. If you 
think more of them are not doing it now, 
compare the offerings in the motor car 
world with those offered even five years 
ago. Specifically, compare the Model A 
with the Model T. 


> *+ *+ *& * 


When business men did begin thinking 
in this new way, they found a need for a 
new knowledge of the public. 

This new knowledge was not the so-called 
“psychological” stuff of the hypnotic effi- 
ciency experts or the strong-arm sales 
engineers. That was a bad use of a useful 
word. Such hocus-pocus was not aimed at 
understanding the customer in any con- 
structive way. It was aimed at knocking 
him into a daze until he signed on the dot- 
ted line. When he came to, he found his 
hands filled with goods he didn’t want and 
his soul filled with bitterness that did not 
make for repeat orders. It was the old 
sucker game, speeded up. 

The new knowledge starts with the cus- 
tomer’s interests, not with what he can be 
slam-banged into buying. It may carry 
him beyond the point he would reach by 
his unaided effort; just as this Texas re- 
modeling campaign is doing. 

The Texas farmer knew about his losses. 
He shot a few rats. He sold his grain in 
the fall at low prices and replaced it in 
the spring at high prices, to escape the 
weevil. He knew it was a rotten system, 
but he considered it just too bad. 

Many dealers, in States other than Texas, 
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have wanted to sell more lumber to 
farmers. They went no further in their 
thought than the desire to make sales. 
They whooped and coaxed and called 
names. But they didn’t get far, for they 
didn’t suggest much. 

These hungry but thoughtless dealers 
might see the thing more clearly if the 
situation were somewhat reversed. Sup- 
pose a strong-arm sales engineer came 
into the office of one of these distributers 
and said, “Now, Mr. Jones: You need more 
sales, for if you had more sales you’d make 
more profits, and wouldn’t that be nice!” 
Mr. Jones answers, “Yeah, maybe; but 
how is a man going to make more sales?” 
Whereupon the sales engineer says ear- 
nestly, “But you need more sales; for then 
you’d make more profits, and wouldn't that 
be nice!” And when Mr. Jones reminds 
him that increased volume sometimes 
causes profits to shrink, his mentor repeats 
his speech again. And again. He repeats 
it in honied tones, and he beetles his brows 
and roars it. After ten minutes, Mr. Jones 
calls in a yard man with large shoes and 
a mean disposition and tells him to do his 
stuff. 

Substitute “farm buildings” for “sales” in 
the above speech, and see if it doesn’t de- 
scribe some of these alleged attempts to 
make sales to farmers. 

a * * * * 


But it’s a different story when a farmer 
is approached with a plan definitely to his 
advantage. 

Time after time in past years this depart- 
ment has heard dealers say that farmers 
are dumb; that you can’t help them. be- 
cause they are suspicious. Offer them 
something, and they at once conclude it’s 
just another plan to get their money. 

One wonders just how this suspicion got 
its start. Could it be that farmers have 
really suffered from plans whose clever- 
ness was completely exhausted in getting 
the farmer’s money? 

In his speech Mr. Haines said that in no 
case in his educational efforts about these 
practical matters of rat and weevil eradica- 
tion had he met with farm suspicion that 
here was just another sales plan. The 
facts, simply presented, spoke for them- 
selves. 

Mr. Haines stated that he did have a little 
trouble with the matter, but it always -con- 
sisted in getting retailers to consent even 
to meet to consider it! 

x ok ca * > 


The chief end of the customer is no 
longer to glorify the dealer and to support 
him in affluence, whatever. That’s old 
stuff. It is being retired in other merchan- 
dising fields. ’ 

We are not so young that we think the 
customer never gets anything put over him. 
But we are satisfied that the shift in mer- 
chandising approach is toward a profes- 
Sional standard and conscience of service. 
Perhaps an ethical passion is not the sole 
moving force. In these times when pro- 
duction so easily outruns consumption, the 
consumer can pick and choose. He nat- 
urally picks and chooses those things that 
suit him best. He is not so stupid that he 
always fails to discriminate between offer- 
ings. He does rather intelligent work in 
selecting those things which’ will serve him. 

On the other hand, we suspect that some 
customers have been educated by the 
earlier babying policy to take advantage 
of merchants. But after all, the usual 


crude efforts to take advantage of mer- 
chants do not get far. They are easily 
recognized. When a customer plays one 
dealer against another, where is the weak 
spot; in the customer’s actions or in the 
dealers’ policies? Note the small percent- 
age of losses in collections suffered by the 
average well established yard. Usually they 
run but one or two percent. Too bad there 
are any losses at all; but a collection rec- 
ord of 98 or 99 percent, year after year, 
does not indicate much taking of advantage 
there. 

This taking-advantage stuff is getting 
the gate because in the long haul it seldom 
pays. 

* * * om oa 

A friend of ours, who thinks we are more 
or less a Babbit on these matters, showed 
us a certain national magazine. He 
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“More engineering practice is going into the 
preparation for sales” 





thumbed through the advertising pages, 
bought at enormous cost and filled with 
copy and pictures that also cost big sums. 
“Look at that,” he said, “and then tell me 
if you can that no effort is being made to 
overwhelm the buying public.” 

We looked. There were 65 pages of ad- 
vertisements of motor cars and accessories. 
One issue of one magazine probably con- 
tained, counting the cost of preparation as 
well as space, some three-quarters of a 
milion dollars worth of publicity for one 
industry. 

But just what did he mean, overwhelm? 
Are the statements true or are they not? 
The chances are that the percentage of 
provable truth in these advertisements is 
high. Do they try to sweep the reader off 
his feet by florid oratory? That stuff doesn’t 
get far with an American. No advertise- 
ment closes a sale then and there. A man 
has time to think and consider. If we read 
those pages correctly they made careful 
and illuminating statements. And if they 
traded on the universal desire for motor 
ownership, that is something which exists 
in the mind of the public already, and it 
isn’t anything the public as-a whole is 
struggling to throw out of its mind. 

ok ok ok ok a 


More and more the modern sale is being 
made before the customer sees the goods. 

Salesmanship, in the old-fashioned mean- 
ing of the term, still is highly important. 
It is the personal contact between buyer 
and seller, in which the former explains 
and demonstrates to the latter the article 
involved. The price is named and the terms 


agreed upon. It will be long before this 
service will disappear. 

But that phase of salesmanship which 
steered the buyer carefully around the 
faults and defects of the article and blew 
florid bubbles about unimportant factors, 
that stuff is slipping. 

More engineering practice is going into 
the preparation for sales. In line after 
line the manufacturer has more complete 
data, both scientific and practical, of the 
use to which his goods-are to be put than 
do the buyers themselves. He builds his 
designs and manufacturing practice accord- 
ing to that knowledge. He learns his cus- 
tomers’ purchasing power and credit needs. 

Present a sales proposition built up in 
this way, and how much hynotism or ¢a- 
jolery or strong-arm manipulation will be 
needed to make a sale? You make the 
guess. Some explanations will be asked 
for and given, of course, but three-fourths 
or nine-tenths of the actual sale will have 
been made before the customer has even 
been approached. 

oo x * a - 

Perhaps this is laboring the matter too 
much. It is a simple affair, though impor- 
tant. Dealers no-.longer say that the cus- 
tomer is king, if by that is meant the state- 
ment that he can be no end capricious 
and still must be humored. The customer 
is right—until he is wrong. But the real 
needs of the customer are the determining 
factor; and a manufacturer or a dealer 
who persists in old policies and inefficient 
goods simply because these policies and 
goods please him, is distinctly out of step. 

There never has been a time when retail 
lumbermen needed so much as now to have 
practical and scientific engineering in their 
business. 

The Texas farm building remodeling 
campaign illustrates this ‘fact. 





Ontario Association Meetings 


Toronto, Ont., April 29.— The northern 
Ontario branch of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association met at the Nickel 
Range Hotel at Sudbury, on April 25, 
but first “visited the office, plant and 
yard of the Laberge Lumber Co. Re- 
turning to the hotel, the dealers were the 
guests of the Evans company and the Laberge 
company for luncheon. The business meet- 
ing opened at 2:30 p. m. with D. H. Andress, 
of Sudbury, in the chair and C. C. Johnson, 
of Parry Sound, as secretary, and was devoted 
largely to a discussion of market conditions. 
All the dealers reported that prospects for 
trade this year are good. Chairman Andress 
exhibited copies of plan books and illustrated 
folders which the parent association is sell- 
ing to members. These were examined and 
awakened a great deal of interest. At the 
conclusion of the meeting the dealers visited 
the office, plant and yard of the Evans com- 


pany. 


A meeting of wholesale lumbermen of To- 
ronto and their salesmen was held at the 
Prince George Hotel, on April 22, at which 
many matters of mutual interest were dis- 
cussed. Roy Halliday, chairman of the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, presided. 
Among the principal speakers were D. C. 
Johnston, H. J. Terry, and A. C. Manbert. 
Among those who took part in the discussion 
were A, E. Clark, L. D. Barclay, F. J: Archi- 
bald, R. S. Plant, Nelson Clarke, W. C. Laid- 
law, A. S. Nicholson and George W. Coyles. 
There was a large attendance and it was the 
unanimous opinion that such meetings were 
productive of much good and should be held 
frequently. 
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“Better Building” Key- 
note of Dealer’s Show 


Tuxtsa, OKLA., April 29.—Notwithstanding 
very unfavorable weather conditions during 
the entire two weeks of the “Spring Better 
Home Building and Furnishing Exhibit,” con- 
ducted by the Dickason Goodman Lumber Co., 
of this city, from March 23 to April 7, the 
exhibition was largely attended and results 
were satisfactory to the sponsoring concern, 
which in addition to handling lumber and other 
building materials, carries complete lines of 
hardware, paints and furniture. 

There were fully 1,000 visitors on the open- 
ing night, and from that time on there was a 
very fair though smaller attendance each day 
and evening, made up for the most part of 
persons interested in home building and home 
furnishing. Besides selling at least a dozen 
house bills, and definitely lining up several 
more, a good many prospects were listed for 
future sales in the various departments. 

Some furniture sales were made, though 
business in that line was hardly up to expecta- 
tions, apparently indicating that interest in the 
show centered rather on the building of new 
homes than on installing new furniture in those 
already built, although the very attractive ex- 
hibits of uptodate quality furniture came in 
for due share of attention. 

While the advertised date for closing the 
show was April 7, it was later decided to con- 
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tinue it until May 1, though rather as a sales 
room than as a formal exhibit. 

The opening of the show was thoroughly 
advertised, and a large number of individual 
printed invitations were sent out, advising the 
recipients that they would find, “collected in 
one room, everything new and interesting in 
planning, building, financing and furnishing a 
modern home.” 

No special inducement to attend was offered 
other than the foregoing statement and the 
fact that the Dickason Goodman company de- 
sired to interest the public in better built and 
better furnished homes. No direct effort was 
made to sell those attending. In fact, the ad- 
vertisements carried the statement that no one 
would be urged to buy, and this policy was 
consistently carried out, no attempt being made 
to interest any visitor unless they inquired 
prices or otherwise took the initiative. 

A feature of the exhibition which attracted 
great attention, and. which was of major im- 
portance from the educational point of view, 
was a complete model of a two-story house, 
left for the most part in the framing stage, 
built for the purpose of illustrating some of 








the most important 
points of good con- 
struction. This model 
was designed by Mr. 
Dickason, jr. (son of 
W. S. Dickason, vice 
president and _ general 
manager of the com- 
pany) and was built by 
him and some of the 
other employes. At spe- 
cial request of the 
AMERICAN LU MBER- 
MAN Mr. Dickason, jr., 
kindly supplied the fol- 
lowing detailed descrip- 
tion of this model, 
bringing out the fea- 
tures of proper con- 
struction that are illus- 
trated thereby: 

With reference to the 
model home which we 
constructed for our 
exhibit -the following 
points of construction were taken into con- 
sideration because we believe that they are 
necessary in the erection of a _ substantial 
residence. 

The house is built on a scale of one foot 
to one inch. It is 38 feet across the front and 








This model, designed and built by the Dickason Goodman Lumber Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., to illustrate some of the principal points of good house 
construction, was exhibited at the “Spring Better Home Building 

and Furnishing Exhibit” recently conducted by that company 


28 feet deep. No span in either floor joist 
or ceiling joist is in excess of 14 feet. The 
size of the floor joist should then be 2x10, 
both the first and second floors. We recom- 
mend 2x6 ceiling joist over the second floor 
in order to eliminate plaster cracking and if 
the attic be used for storage heavier ceiling 
joist should be put in. Instead of the ordinary 
cross bridging of 1x4 or 2x4, solid block bridg- 
ing is used. This eliminates any possibility 
of a spring in the joist. If these blocks are 
cut so that the lower end is approximately the 
width of a saw blade narrower and are then 
spiked into place it will cause a slight bow 
in the floor and with the subsequent shrinkage 
which necessarily results the floor will become 
perfectly level and remain so. 

The studding around all doors and windows 
should be doubled so that the headers instead 
of being spiked into the sides for support 
have a direct bearing on the floor joist. This 
is a great help in eliminating plaster crack- 
ing in the corners around openings. All stud- 
ding, floor joist and ceiling joist are set on 
16-inch centers. The rafters are 2x6 placed 
24-inch on center and well braced to bearing 
partitions; only, where the snow load is con- 
siderably heavier, the size of the ceiling joist 
and rafters should be increased in order to 
withstand the maximum strain. 

All headers over windows and doors or other 
openings, such as well holes, flues and hearths 
are doubled. Door and window openings should 
have 2x6s, while stair wells, hearth and chim- 





A glimpse of the merchandise displays, including hardware, paints and furniture 
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ney should have the same size headers dour 
pled as floor joist and ceiling joist. The top 
plates over the studding are doubled and par- 
tition’ walls joining the outside walls use an 
interlocking joint in order to tie the building 
jn all directions, The exterior sheeting is ap- 
plied to the studding diagonally. This braces 
the house at the corners so that wind pressure 
will have very little effect. In order to fur- 
ther improve the bracing the sub-flooring on 
the first floor is laid diagonally in one direc- 
tion and the second floor sub-flooring is laid 
in the opposite direction. The roof is laid of 
5/2% vertical grain shingles which are ex- 
seood at 4%4 inches. 

This covers the main points of the construc- 
tion of the frame work but it is of course 
necessary that the whole house be placed on 
a sufficiently heavy foundation, which is an- 
other matter entirely separate from the actual 
framing. 


It is interesting to note also there are in this 
model just as many joists, studs, rafters, brac- 
ings and bridgings—even showing the proper 
number of nails to the piece—as there would 
be in a completed house of the same type. In 
fact, this model is to be duplicated, in every 
one of these construction details, in a complete 
house on which work has actually begun, to 
be built by a man who was considering build- 
ing a home and who saw this model, liked it 
and gave the Dickason Goodman company an 
order to proceed with its construction. 

“People wonder why windows stick and win- 
dows and doors rattle, why plastering cracks, 


the advantages of their respective products. 
Special stress is being laid on the quality of the 
product and the protection afforded by trade- 
marking and grade-marking. The three lumber 
companies report they have had a very good 
response to their preliminary advertising cam- 
paign and the radio program is expected to 
increase this materially. 


Logging and Milling Studies 


Mapison, Wis., April 29.—Beginning next 
July, logging and milling studies are to be un- 
dertaken in California and the southern pine 
region by the Forest Products Laboratory. The 


project is to provide the basic data which lum- 
ber companies and consulting foresters should 
have in working out the details of the business 
side of forestry. It involves the costs, yields 
and wastes by diameter classes of both logs and 
trees. Commenting on this project, C. V. Sweet, 
who is in charge of the investigation, emphasizes 
the fact that the tendency under prevailing 
practices in the woods is to cut down all trees 
of which any use can be made. “This practice 
of land skinning is unprofitable to the lumber 
owner,” he said, and added that the results of 
the proposed studies should point out a less 
wasteful but profitable practice on private lands 
and that it will result in leaving cut-over lands 
in better condition to grow timber for the 
future. 


Tenders Banquet to Builders 


HACKENSACK, N, J., April 29.—Realizing the 
enormous value of co-operative effort in creat- 
ing building business, the Comfort Coal-Lum- 
ber Co.—having headquarters in this city and a 
chain of yards in nearby territory—is annually 
the host at a big get-together banquet and 
meeting of building contractors and other spe- 


cially invited guests, together with its own 
yard managers. 
This year’s banquet, held on April 15, was 


the meeting is that appearing in the very in- 
teresting and ingeniously executed program and 
menu, as follows: 

“The fundamental idea of the Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co. in having this builders’ banquet is 
to draw the building industry of Bergen and 
Rockland counties closer together than it has 
ever been before. Your fight is our fight. 
Either the building industry of this territory’ 
will prosper as a whole or it will not prosper 




















Goodwill Banquet and “Get-Together” of the building industry sponsored by the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. 


the stairway creaks, and a house sways in a 
wind storm,” said W. S. Dickason. “All these 
troubles are caused by failure to use proper 
size of material, proper bridging and bracing 
by doubling around doors and window frames 
and trussing over and under, and neglect of 
other important details of good construction 
which it is the purpose of this model to show 
clearly and plainly.” 





Quality Lumber on the Air 


Kansas City, Mo., April 30—Lumber will 
break into the radio game here Thursday night 
when Station WDAF will broadcast the first 
of a series of programs sponsored by the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., The Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., and the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. The 
program will be called the Quality Lumber 
Hour and be entirely musical, with the mention 
of lumber only incidental to the announcements 
in the program. The broadcasting, however, 
will tie in with an extensive advertising pro- 
gtam under way in Sunday Kansas City Star 
and weekly farm edition of the same paper. 
This advertising is supplemented by the South- 
ern Pine Association and the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association in a series setting forth 


“bigger and better” than any yet held. This 
annual “party,” explains H. B. Blauvelt, vice 
president, is in no sense an advertising or pub- 
licity proposition, but an attempt to show how 
by co-operation and “playing together,” more 
building business can be created in the territory 
throughout which the company operates. 

The basic idea is simple and effective. Each 
yard manager assembles his best and leading 
contractors, from that particular town and the 
surrounding district, and brings them to the 
central place decided upon for the banquet. 

At this year’s affair there were in attend- 
ance about 200 contractors, masons and build- 
ers of the Hackensack Valley territory. A fine 
banquet was served, a number of interesting 
talks given, and every one went away feeling 
that it was up to the builders and the local 
yards to do more selling of new jobs, creating 
of new work, rather than cutting the heart out 
of such jobs as happen to come up. 


As guests of honor there were also present, 
besides the contractors and yard managers, the 
building inspectors of the various towns, num- 
bering about fifteen, and also about the same 
number of local architects. 

Perhaps the best statement that could be 
made concerning the character and purpose of 


at all. Our competition today is not so much 
the contractor across the street who ‘doesn’t 
know his costs and doesn’t know how.to-_figure,’ 
as it is the producer and seller of luxuries who 
is taking the consumer’s dollar away long 
before the building industry ever gets a chance 
at it. It is up to the contractors, manufactur- 
ers, retail building material merchants and gen- 
eral contractors to go out and attempt to create 
more building and to sell the idea of new and 
remodeled buildings to the public, so that we 
may all secure our just and proper share of 
the consumer’s dollar. That, briefly, is the 
program of the building industry today, and 
that is the ‘wherefore’ of this meeting.” 

An interesting feature of the after dinner 
program was the showing of the modernizing 
film, “The Transformation,” supplied by cour- 
tesy of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

By special request some of the big game 
trophies, shot by H. B. Blauvelt on his recent 
Alaskan hunting trip, were on display in the 
lounge of the Hackensack Golf Club where the 
banquet was held, 


THERE ARE 1,324 State banks and 484 na- 
tional banks in Illinois. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














LUMBER TO GO ON THE AIR 


South Dakota Retailers F Plan Radio Adver- 
tising Program 


The radio advertising committee of the South 
Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association an- 
nounces a program of radio advertising to steer 
consumers of building materials to their local 
lumber dealers. South Dakota retailers are 
asked to subscribe ten dollars per yard, while 
manufacturers and jobbers serving that state 
are asked to subscribe $50; $100 or $150, ac- 
cording to the volume of business done in the 
State. The announcement follows in part: 


HAVEN’T WE LUMBER DEALERS HIBER- 
NATED LONG BPNOUGH? 


Let’s tell the world we're still here and 
ready and eager to furnish first class mate- 
rials and real service at prices that are fair. 

And in what better way can we put our 
messages directly into the homes of our pros- 
pects than by RADIO? 

Convinced that there is no better way, the 
South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, at its last Convention, approved a pro- 
gram of radio advertising for retail lumber- 
men, and the committee appointed to work 
out the details have done so. With your co- 
operation and a small investment this pro- 
gram can be made a reality. 

Preliminary plans have been arranged to 
broadcast two one-half hour programs per 
week for a period of one year over Station 
KSOO, Sioux Falls, S. D. The program will be 
of an educational nature, with the idea of con- 
vincing the public that for real building serv- 
ice, ideas and materials the local retail lumber 
dealer is the best qualified to serve the public 
at the most reasonable price commensurate 
with the service and materials furnished.. Too 
many insinuations contrary to that fact have 
reached our customers, to our disadvantage. 
It is absolutely necessary that we defend our 
integrity and industry if we hope to survive 


the “New Competition,” as it is called. 

This advertising will cover so great a terri- 
tory that anyone connected with the lumber 
industry can readily understand that price 
quoting would be impossible. There is much 
to be told the consuming public about the 
quality of the service and merchandise they 
can and will receive from the local dealers 
without talking about price. 

The program will be interspersed with popu- 
lar and classical music and short talks deal- 
ing with the various building problems that 
confront the average consumer. The object 
will be to stress the importance and satisfac- 
tion of home ownership and modernization; 
telling the advantages to be gained by the 
proper use of insulation; shaving qualified 
speakers tell of the advantages of crop rota- 
tion and, incidentally, the advantage of prop- 
erly fenced farms; explain the McLean System 
of raising hogs and telling the advantages of 
individual and colony hog houses; telling the 
benefits derived from concrete floors and ad- 
vising how to build them; advising as to the 
proper kind of poultry houses; selling the idea 
of using the better grades of paint handled 
by retail lumber dealers—in fact, to cover the 
entire line for the lumber dealer and refer all 
listeners to their local dealer. 

In effect, we shall sell the idea to the con- 
sumer that the local lumber dealer is his 
building adviser, and that he should be con- 
sulted FIRST on building problems. 

Some of the plans offered by agricultural 
colleges and lumber associations will be of- 
fered to listeners through the subscribing 
dealers, or by writing to the radio station 
through which the program is sent, or to this 
association. All such requests will be promptly 
filled and the name of the prospect will be 
sent to all subscribing dealers in the com- 
munity of the prospect. 

Outlines of all programs will be sent to sub- 
scribing dealers some time in advance so that 
they will be prepared for inquiries. Subscrib- 
ing dealers will also be supplied with signs 
for their windows, tying them up with these 
radio programs. 





we could have done. 


This Week’s 


Easy Way to Sell Building Paper 


[The following communication from the Comley Lumber Co., Andale, Kan., is 
accorded position as the “Timely Tip” for this week, not primarily because it com- 
mends a meritorious building product but because it conveys a real merchandising 
idea that can be used by any retailer—Ep1tor. | 


“There are two things that a merchant always looks for in any 
product that he contemplates adding to his stock. One is merit, and 
the other is salability. So when the Sisalkraft building paper sales- 
man came around last fall and showed his goods we did not hesi- 
tate a moment in placing our first order, and had an easy time selling 
it. We placed a six-foot piece on the office floor for our customers 
to walk on, and that piece made us more sales than anything else 
Sisalkraft paper is an ideal and cheap lining 
for all outbuildings, such as brooder, chicken and hog houses. It 
is tough, waterproof and easy to apply. It is a money-saver on new 
houses. The carpenters save lots of time, as a few tacks hold it in 
place. Another thing to consider is that there is no price competition 
on it, as there is nothing else like it.” 


Timely Tip 











HELPS SELL MODERNIZING 


New Booklet Should Prove an Effective 
Aid in Convincing Prospects 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
an advance copy of a booklet which the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association has pre- 
pared to help retailers sell remodeling and 
modernization jobs. The booklet, which has 
an attractive cover design in color, is entitled 
“New Home Character for Old Houses.” Space 
is provided on the cover for printing the name 
and address of the local dealer. 


The book contains ten pictorial examples of 


old homes that have been transformed into at- 
tractive, uptodate appearing’ residences. In 
each instance a photograph and floor plan of 
the old house appear on one page, with archi- 
tect’s drawing of the remodeled exterior, and 
also the new floor plan, on the page opposite, 
thus affording very striking contrasts. 

In addition to the examples of exterior mod- 
ernizing, two pages are devoted to exploiting 
the advantages of modernizing interiors by the 
installation of modern built-in woodwork fea- 
tures. 

The service in selling modernizing which 
the Northwestern association is prepared to 
render its members. does not stop with the 
preparation and publication of this very useful 
booklet, as it also supplies a remodeling in- 
struction sheet, free of charge to all dealers 
purchasing these booklets, which sheet when 
properly filled in will enable the association 
architects to prepare a sketch and plan show- 
ing what can be done in each instance to prop- 
erly modernize the dwelling. 

An attractive portfolio will be supplied, with 
both the client’s name and the firm name let- 
tered on the cover, which portfolio will con- 
tain a drawing of the various floor plans, on 
Y-inch scale, and a colored perspective, en- 
abling the dealer to show his customer how 
the remodeled house or other building will 
appear when the job is completed.. The cost 
of supplying such a preliminary sketch will 
be based on the actual time and material con- 
sumed, but in no case will exceed $10. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, whose address is 1645 Hennepin avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is urging dealers to place 
their orders for these booklets at once, in or- 
der that it may determine the quantity neces- 
sary to have printed. 


Fifty Years of Business Life 


PittsBurG,-Kan., May 1.—The Nuttman- 
Lemon Lumber Co. has just celebrated its fif- 
tieth anniversary, the firm having been estab- 
lished in 1879. During all of the half-century 
of its existence the firm has occupied its origi- 
nal site, although the area has expanded con- 
siderably with the growth of the business. 

It has operated continuously, with but one 
change in ownership. The business was founded 
by J. A. Nuttman as the Nuttman Lumber Co. 
and continued under that ownership until 1913, 
when active management passed to H. C. 
Lemon, who still is president. Coincident with 
change of ownership, the present name was 
adopted. 

The firm specializes in supply planning serv- 
ice for prospective home builders, and also in 
offering suggestions as the best means of mod- 
ernizing old homes, 

“Remodeling and modernizing are the two 
principal features of our planning service at 
the present time,” said Mr. Lemon. “Many 


people are adopting this method of renewing 
their old homes at moderate cast.” 
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Engages in Editorial Work 


New Rocuette, N. Y., April 29.—James E. 
Serven has resigned as service manager of the 
Mahistedt chain of building material yards, 
and on May 1 will become editor of “Building 
Pa. Serven has grown up in the build- 
ing material busi- 


to hold its position against the competition of 
the numerous luxuries that are now being 
urged as necessities. 


Methods That Increased Volume 
New York, April 29.—William C.° Grimm, 
who took over the Strand Lumber Company, 





ness. The Serven 
Lumber & Coal Co. at 
Pearl River, N. Y., 
was founded by his 
grandfather in 1872, 
enlarged by the late 
Hon. W. A. Serven 
and further developed 
under the manager- 
ship of James E. Ser- 
ven and his brother. 
He also formed the 
Serven Coal & Supply 
Co., and later merged 
these companies to 
help form the Com- 
fort Coal-Lumber Co. 
chain of yards. 

For the last two 
years Mr. Serven has 
been service manager 
of the J. A. Mahl- 
stedt Lumber & Coal 
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Co., with ten branch 
yards throughout 
Westchester. During 
his association with 
the Mahlstedt com- 
pany he has directed 
all advertising and 
otherwise assisted in 
merchandising. 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative passing an especially well 
kept group of buildings on a farm near Xenia, Ohio, was particularly 
struck by this combination scale shed and garage which formed a unit 
of the farmstead, and accordingly photographed it, thinking that it 
might afford a suggestion for retailers to offer their farm customers. 
The advantages of such a combination are obvious, and the combination 
building presents a very attractive and up-to-date appearance 





Athough | resigning 
his present position with the Mahlstedt com- 
pany Mr. Serven will remain associated in an 
advisory capacity. 


BIG “GET-TOGETHER” IS HELD 


Annual Dinner to Builders and Buyers Is 
Important Affair 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 30.—Over. 500 per- 
sons attended the annual dinner of the Wilson 
& Greene Lumber Co., held at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse on the evening of April 25. 

In former years this annual affair has been 
confined to members of the Wilson & Greene 
organization, but this year the list of guests 
was enlarged to include contractors, builders, 
masons, architects, plant maintenance superin- 
tendents and purchasing agents of factories. 

The toastmaster was Prof. Nelson C. Brown, 
acting dean of the College of Forestry of Sy- 
racuse University. The address of welcome 
was delivered by a gentleman very appro- 
priately named for a “lumber” occasion—Frank 
Sawmiller, vice president of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce and a prominent local 
coal merchant. 

Following the serving of the fine banquet, 
a program of brief addresses, all pertaining 
to the building industry, was presented, inter- 
spersed with music by an orchestra, vocal solos, 
community singing, etc. 

C. E. Stedman, vice president Celotex Co., 
spoke on “Insulation in the Home.” Willis P. 
Morin, president of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, discussed “Tariff 
and Lumber.” Other prominent guests in- 
cluded Paul S. Collier, secretary of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and 
Frederick E. Norton, secretary of the Syracuse 
chamber of commerce. 

At the conclusion of the dinner and pro- 
gram, Orville H. Greene, president Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co., stated that in his opinion 
closer co-operation between the sellers of build- 
ing materials and the contractors, builders and 
architects is necessary if building and home 
Maintenance is to maintain the place in the 
average family budget that it deserves, and is 





28 Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, at the death of 
William J. Whitbread, said today that in 
eighteen months he had succeeded in increas- 
ing the sales volume of the concern more than 
fifty per cent. Mr. Grimm had been a lumber 
inspector for twenty years, when he entered 
business as a retailer in one of Brooklyn’s 
busiest and most thickly populated centers. 

Mr. Grimm attributed his success to “pro- 
gressive sales methods.” He says it is his 
policy to carry only the highest grades of lum- 
ber and to have on hand at all times the items 
that his customers are most apt to need. 

Upon acquiring control of the Strand com- 
pany his first move was entirely to restock the 
yard with new lumber of all dimensions and 
descriptions and then to let prospective pur- 





= 





way to be of the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number. I believe we have been progressive and 
that has counted largely in our favor.” 

Mr. Grimm, who knows lumber and its uses 
from his long experience as an inspector, gives 
his customers free advice on what woods to 
use for all purposes. 


New Retail Company Organized 


Cepar City, Utan, April 29.— The Cedar 
Lumber & Hardware Co. has for many years 
enjoyed a prosperous business at Cedar City, 
which in its steady growth has now become a 
two-yard town. C. G. Parry, president, Dr. 
J. W. Bergstrom, vice president, and Will M. 
Mace, manager, have organized the Southern 
Utah Lumber & Coal Co., taking over a well 
established coal business, and the articles of 
incorporation will be filed within a few days. 
Cedar City, long an educational center, has de- 
veloped into the gateway to the Grand Canyon 
national park (north rim), Zion national park, 
Bryce Canyon, and Cedar breaks, being the 
terminus of the Union Pacific’s extension from 

j Even greater development will attend 
yening of iron and coal deposits near by. 
h==—Mace, former forest supervisor, enjoys a 


~~ 


Wide acquaintance throughout southern Utah. 
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CUTTING LUMBER TO LENGTH 


Simple Equipment Enables Dealer to Ex- 
= tend His Yard Service 


It is generally admitted that one of the 
routes to progress and increased profits for the 
retail lumber dealer lies in the direction of 
improved service and of supplying the con- 
suming trade with the materials which it re- 
quires, in the most labor saving forms. 

This may, and probably in many cases will, 
involve establishing certain improved facilities 
and the installation of equipment which in times 
past may not have been regarded as essential 
for the retail lumber yard. But the times have 
changed, and new conditions require new facili- 
ties for serving a trade that has become edu- 
cated, through extensive advertising, to ready- 
cut lumber and many other refinements that 
were practically unknown in the earlier devel- 
opment of the retail lumber business. 

Take the matter of the retail lumber yard 
being able to supply lumber cut to joist lengths 
and end-squared all ready for nailing up. All 
that is required to provide the material in 
this form is sawing equipment of the simplest 
sort, the cost of which is hardly to be con- 
sidered over against the 
improved service which 
it enables the dealer to 
offer his customers. 

In every yard there 
are shorts, cull lumber 
and odd sizes that with 
sawing equipment can 
be converted into good 
merchantable —_ lumber. 
The carpenter has no 
objection to using 4- 
foot lengths, or lumber 
cut to other lengths, if 
they are standard 16- 
inch joist centers, as 
most buildings are built 
on that basis, and he 
can nail on a board cov- 
ering five joist centers 
just as easily as one 
covering ten. In fact, 
he has to cut a good 
many of the longer 
lengths, whereas, the 
yard equipped with a 





The Onan Portable “Safty Saw” does any kind of yard sawing 


chasers know that he could fill their needs. 

“I attribute the increase in sales to this step,” 
he declared. “I try to keep alert to the prob- 
lems and difficulties of the trade and in this 


saw can supply lumber 
cut joist centers instead 
of foot lengths. 

It is much easier to land an order for a bill 
of lumber when the dealer is equipped to 
square the ends, cut to joist center lengths, or 
furnish the rafters, joists, studs, stair horses 
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and other material accurately cut to proper 
measure, at a very low cost. 

Of course, not all a dealer’s customers will 
call for this service, but the builder or car- 
penter who does want it will appreciate the 
service made possible by proper equipment. 


Win Fight for Better Lien Law 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 29.—The lumbermen 
and building materials dealers of the State are 
rejoicing because of the enactment into law 
of the Williams-Cornaire bill, providing a new 
and better lien*law, which after a strenuous 
fight extending over a period of several months 
has been passed by both houses of the legis- 
lature and received the signature of Gov. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The law becomes ef- 
fective Oct. -1. 

The Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation has led in the fight to secure for the 
lumber and building material dealers of the 
State this much needed protection. 

Immediately upon receipt of news of the final 
passage of the bill and signature by the gov- 
ernor, Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
issued a statement reading as follows in part: 

Victory is ours at last. After weeks, 
months and years of effort the New York 
lien law, on the statute books for forty years, 
is brought more nearly into line with present 
day requirements. 

Now that the battle is over, we give full 
and generous credit to every one of the 400 
and more committeemen, to every association 
member, and to our friends in other bhines 
who helped to make this bill a law. 

The seriousness of the situation confront- 
ing the building industry of New York State 
is indicated by the fact that the legislature 
also passed the Fearon bill, calling for the 
appointment of a legislative commission of 
three assemblymen and two senators to study 
the entire subject of building credits and 
lien law legislation. This commission will 
report at the next session of the legisla- 
ture. We expect to work in close co-opera- 
tion with this commission, and offer its mem- 
bers every assistance possible during the 
months ahead of us. 


Sues for Advertising Expenses 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 30.—Judgment for 
$63,662 against the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Chicago, is asked in a 
complaint filed in Federal court in Indianapolis 
by the Millis Advertising Co. The complaint 
avers the Millis company contracted in 1927 
to conduct a $4,000,000 advertising campaign 
for the association, but that the association 











“Signs of the 
Times” 


This notice was observed on the 
bulletin board of a Chicago truck- 
ing concern: 





“All Bottle Babies will have 
to wean themselves or find a 
new nursery.” 











Send in copies of snappy signs 
seen in your travels (or at home.) 
The American Lumberman will 
pay $1 for every one printed, and 
$5 extra for the best one received 
before June 1. Only actual signs 
wanted. If worth photographing, 
we will pay extra for good kodak 
pictures. 











failed to pay the company $67,589 due for 
advertising expenses in February and March 
although there was $63,662 in a fund in the 
Peoples State Bank in Indianapolis. 


Acquires a Branch Yard 

Bripcerort, Conn., April 30.— The City 
Lumber Co., of this city, has bought the Byram 
Lumber Co., of Port Chester, N. Y., which is 
to be operated as a branch yard supplying the 
Westchester County trade. The newly ac- 
quired yard is located just over the Connecticut 
State line in New York State, and will provide 
the City Lumber Co. with increased facilities 
for handling its growing trade in that section, 

At the recent Better Homes and Food Ex. 
position held in Bridgeport, the City Lumber Co, 
had as an interesting and unique feature which 
attracted considerable favorable attention a 
dancing doll, which was devised by one of the 
company’s own employees. The doll would 
dance for a period of fifteen minutes at inter- 
vals during the exposition, and as a conse- 
quence the City Lumber Co.’s exhibit attracted 
an unusually large number of visitors. 


Buys Long-Established Yard 

WaterBury, Conn., April 30.—The retail 
lumber business of the Waterbury Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has been purchased by the Brass City 
Lumber Co., which has offices at 480 Water- 
town avenue and operates a yard and planing 
mill on East Aurora street. 

Established in 1849 as the Waterbury Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., the former business was in- 
corporated in 1917 and during its eighty years 
of existence had become one of the best known 
retail lumber enterprises in Connecticut. 

The sale was consummated by Albert Schu- 
maker, president, treasurer and manager, Leon- 
ard Schumaker, vice president, and A. J. 
Thomson, secretary. 

The present officers of the Brass City Lum- 
ber Co. are W. N. Thompson, president; A. 
Schumaker, vice president; A. G. Schumaker, 
secretary, and B. L. Morgan, treasurer. 


Stories of Eastern Trade Happenings 


Exhibits Philippme Wood 


New York, April 29.—One of the most in- 
teresting exhibits at the recent National Archi- 
tecture and Art Exposition, in Grand Central 
Palace, was that of the Indiana Quartered 
Oak Co., of Long Island City. The exhibit in- 
cluded doors and panels manufactured from 
Philippine Indoako, a trade name adopted in 
place of “mahogany,” pending outcome of 
litigation concerning the right of firms to use 


Schmultz and he and a corps of assistants 
were on hand all during the exposition to ex- 
plain the desirability of the Philppine wood 
for use as trim, as well as in doors and for 
other high class indoor work. 


Awarded Prize in Essay Contest 


FircHpurGc, Mass., April 29.—Herbert F. 


Elder, specialist in market research, has been 
awarded the Alvan T. Simonds award of $1,000 











Display of Philippine “Indoako” at National Architecture and ‘Art Exposition at New York 


that word in connection with their products. 

It was the second exhibit of “Indoako,” the 
first having been made in connection with the 
National . Motorboat Show, held recently in 
the same building. The Indiana Quartered 
Oak Co.’s exhibit: was arranged by Ernest 


for the best essay on “Reducing the Costs of 
Distribution” for the year 1928, according to 
announcement made by the American Manage- 
ment Association, which conducted the com- 
petition. 

The judges were Dr. Fred E. Clark, pro- 


fessor of marketing, Northwestern University ; 
Dr. Donald Cowan, Swift & Co., and E. E. 
Ames, vice-president and director of sales, Gen- 
eral Box Co. 

Mr. Elder is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and specialist in marketing research for 
the Brown Co., of Berlin, N. H., and Portland, 
Me. 

Honorable mention was awarded to Ray M. 
Hudson, assistant director, bureau of stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
EB. <. 


To Import Philippine Lumber 


Provipence, R. I., April 30.—The A. C. 
Dutton Lumber Corporation has established a 
hardwood department and announced plans for 
importing a large volume of lumber from the 
Philippine Islands. The first shipment is ex- 
pected here in August and the first year’s vol- 
ume that the corporation has contracted to 
buy in the Philippines is estimated to reach 
4,600,000 board feet. 

M. S. Chapin, sales manager of the Dutton 
corporation’s new hardwood division, has just 
returned from several months in the Philip- 
pines, where he organized the sources of sup- 
ply. He stated that the expected shipments 
of mulugay, narra and acleng-parang, all fancy 
hardwoods suitable for fine cabinet work, ve- 
neers and interior trim, will be practically 
new to the New England market. The first 
shipment due in August he said would be 
mostly red and white lauan, adaptable for 
use in shipbuilding, veneers, cabinet work, 
panel manufacture and furniture. About 400,- 
000 feet of Philippine hardwoods is to be 
brought by each vessel during the first year. 
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Chicago's Unique “Own Your 
Home’ Exposition Opens 


Chicago’s ninth annual “Own Your Home” 
exposition opened on Saturday evening, April 
27, promptly on time, but alas, not quite ready. 


‘For the perverse god of the weather so decreed 


that during the last few weeks when the hun- 
dreds of workmen were trying their best to get 
the big show finished in time, it rained and 
rained and after that got right down to busi- 
ness and poured. Since the work was being 
done out of doors the rain interfered seriously, 
and so all was not ready for the opening. 

But there was enough to give visitors cause 
for wonder and admiration. The plan for this 
unique building exposition was laid out more 
than a year ago by a committee of Chicago 
architects headed by Pierre Blouke. The idea 
originated with Robert H. Sexton, who has 
been managing director of both the New York 
and Chicago home owning expositions for a 
number of years. He planned an out-door 
show, the first of its kind in the country, which 
would adequately represent the home-building 
industry in all its phases. 

A tract of land on the near north side was 
selected and on it a group of buildings was 
erected in which the exhibits are housed. These 
buildings enclose a central plaza, laid out in 
the form of a beautiful garden with fountains 
and a sunken pool, a terrace at one end, banked 
with flowers, and winding walks. The sur- 
rounding buildings were designed to represent 
small homes on the outside while their interiors 
form one long exhibition hall, booths extending 
along each side. The exterior view is most at- 
tractive, giving the appearance of a row of 
neat homes of various types, though all form- 
ing a harmonious scene, with. curtained win- 
dows, neat flower boxes, etc. They are all 


more or less in the Spanish style and the street 
facade is of a rose stucco over which colored 
lights play at night giving a rather gorgeous 
effect. Six pagoda-like towers rise above the 
general structure and carry the rose lights. 
The erection of the exhibition buildings was 





"The Redwood House” at the Chicago “Own Your Home” Show, built 
and installed by California redwood mills 


in itself an object lesson in. good construction 
for the same care has been used in every detail 
of the work that is urged by the exposition of- 
ficials for the small home builder. The frame- 
work, of course, is all: lumber, something like 
600,000 feet being used in its construction. It 
is built for permanence as the intention is to 
use this exhibition space for future home build- 
ing shows, at least until the opening of the 
big Chicago Fair of 1933. 

Th exhibits include practically everything 
that goes into the making of the home. To one 
who has visited the “Home Show” each year 
perhaps the most notable thing about this one 
is the emphasis placed on proper insulation. 
There are an unusual number of exhibits of 
these materials and some of them are surpris- 
ingly comprehensive. The Wood Conversion 
Co. has a corner in which the qualities of Bal- 
sam-Wool and Nu-Wood are demonstrated and 
small souvenir squares of them are passed out. 

One exhibit which drew considerable at- 
tention from early visitors was that of ‘“Sisal- 
kraft,” a modern building paper which has a 
waterproof and windproof quality and a dura- 
bility given by the tough sisal fibers forming 
its inner layer, which put it at the top of the 
list. Sheets of this paper, labeled in big letters 
“Try and tear it” lie on the table at the front of 
the booth and every passerby invariably does 
stop and try it. 

Color plays an important part in home build- 
ing these days as shown by the many varieties 
of colored bathroom equipment, colored tiles, 
colored fixtures of all sorts at the show. But 
probably the most novel and most attractive of 
all these color effects are those shown by the 
Herman Hettler Lumber Co., in conjunction 
with the Oak and Maple flooring associations, 
and also by the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, each of 
which shows various examples of wood floors 
and doors in the new color finishes. The floor 
of the Hettler booth is laid out in vari-colored 
maple and oak floor- 
ing, while panels show- 
ing the various new 
finishes stand around 
the walls. The North- 
ern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ 
Association shows 
birch and maple doors, 
some of them in rich 
color finish. 

Lumber plays a 
prominent part 
throughout the expo- 
sition, for practically 
every corner of it ex- 
hibits some phase - of 
good wood construc- 
tion, but the most in- 
teresting lumber ex- 
hibit. is the “Redwood 
House” built by the 
California Redwood 
Association, which 
stands at the left of 
the main entrance to 
the exposition on Chi- 
cago Avenue. 

The Redwood House 
is designed to show 
the attractiveness of 
redwood and its cor- 
rect use in both ex- 
terior and interior con- 
struction. The house 
was sponsored -by the 
following member 
mills of the California 
Redwood Association, 





The entrance to the “Redwood House,’ a 
reproduction 


through their Chicago offices, each of which 
had some part in its makeup: 

Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), 601 W. 138th 
Street, Chicago. 


_ Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, 332 S. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 


Union Lumber Co., 360 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Redwood Sales Co., 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago. 


Southern Redwood Co., 14 E, Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 


Little River Redwood ©Co., Crannell, Calif. 

Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., Pittsburg, 
Calif. 

The accompanying sketch shows the exterior 
of the Redwood House, a lovely little bunga- 
low which every visitor to the exposition sees 
and stops to admire the moment he enters the 
grounds. The south wall is arranged to show 
several styles of redwood siding, porch rail, 
lattice and balusters. The roof is laid with 
18-inch 5/2 redwood shingles. The cornice and 
frieze are clear all heart redwood. The interior 
is finished with redwood plywood panels and 
clear all heart redwood finish. 

The entrance to the redwood house is its 
special feature, and one which never fails to 
win the admiration of the visitor. This en- 
trance, a photograph of which is shown on this 
page, is a replica of the entrance to the old 
City Tavern, of Alexandria, Va., now pre- 
served in the Metropolitan Museum, in New 
York City. That is one of the most charming 
of all the graceful old Colonial doorways and 
is also of historic interest because the old City 
Tavern was the. center of much of the social 
life of Alexandria in Washington’s day, and 
for that reason as well as for the beauty of 
its pure Colonial architecture, it is preserved 
in the Museum. The reproduction of the old 
entrance was built complete at the plant of the 
Hammond Lumber Co. in Samoa, Calif., and 
shipped intact to Chicago ready for putting 
into place. 

It has been arranged to have some one at 
the Redwood House all during the show to 
explain any points of interest to visitors. A 
large number of people have already passed 
through the house and if one may judge by 
the number of callers during the first few days 
it will be one of the most popular displays 
in the show. A special interest has been 
shown in the clear all heart redwood finish and 
the plywood paneling. Since there is a revival 
of the old-time vogue for paneling, this feature 


was particularly noticed by many visitors, who- 


commented favorably on the pleasing effect of 


the soft, yet warm tone of the redwood interior, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


——$—__. 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 29.—The following statistics for the periods ended April 20, 1929, and April 21, 1928, were compiled by the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associaiton: 




















| os tema 7 - — «TT 8 Te ate at ee ae 1929 1928 
outhern Pine Association......cccccccscccece - 140 102 000 0 000 000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 207 115 1st sae. 1377008' 060 19? oor boo 116,831 909 ace t4n'oon retry ++ 
pide» ate Swe  senutneturesy’ Association. ea 35 26 36,992,000 22,218,000 37,363,000 20,230,000 30,889,000 19°942'000 
C iiforaie z _ & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 22 2 000 24,334,000 24,010,000 23,391,900 24,219,000 22,999,000 
North Carolina Pine Association, ..... 0.22... 70 55 12363000 10,408,000 ——-11°814,000 11,490,000 ag7Br eee 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 “8 8,580,000 7,357,000 9,695, 7,454,000 87228/000 1268 00 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 26 24 3,804,000 2,768,000 3,758,000 2,972,000 4,128,000 2,263,000 
Total softwoods...............ccececsees 520 366 348,922,000 266,180,000 358,862,000 262,343,000 377,349,000 290,066,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 43% 24 8,905,000 7,680,000 6,931,000 5,823,000 5,932,000 6,200,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 275+ 3537 44,183,000 42,761,000 45,381,000 50,187,000 52,396,000 416,886,000 
ee MAPOUIOOUE. «ccc icccccescsvcde ne’ 318+ 53,088,000 50,441,000 52,312,000 56,010,000 58,328,000 53,086,000 
SIXTEEN WEEKES 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association................0+0+ 1675 1,049,451,000 1,091,348,000 1,094,259,000 1,133,174,000 1,145,624,000 1,181,908,000 
Wesice fir tacneresorpatens ics: eet Shoes Lites Secbeaees ian Aptbeeemes Ubu 
~ ‘turers ssociation.... i dod, , ,922, 405,801, 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 408 361 «273,177,000 242,550,000 422,839,000 385,339,000 422,725, 381,725,000 
California Redwood Association.............. 211 241 111,643,000 133,416,000 108,660,000 113,801,000 121,944,000  122'355/000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 1145 565 162,121,000 102,991,000 152,814,000  105,637:000 143,967,000 103897000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 144 126 "666, 101,346,000 122,914,000  112'681,000 130,156,000  125,442'000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 665 349 72,514,000 40,802,000 56,865,000 35,280,000 64,593,000  —39.398'000 
SSS! STE AE 2632 5625 4,842,858,000 3,83(,104,000 5,111,600,000 4,047,672,000 5,417,974,000 4,340,213,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn... 1012+ 349 212,950,000 103,987,000 151,517,000 73,587,000 151,601,000 72,768,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 4423+ 4214+ 635,174,000 580,446,000 697,406,000 612,976,000 718,730,000 641,411,000 
Total hardwoods...............ccceeeceee 5435+ 848,124,000 684,433,000 848,923,000 686,563,000 870,331,000 714,179,000 


TUnits of production. 





Hemlock and Hardwood _ West Coast Review | 


OsukosH, Wis., April 29.—The Northern | 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- | 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended April 20: 


[Special Telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


| _ Seattle, Wasu., May 1.—The West Coast 
| Lumbermen’s Association reports that 210 mills 
| —all those reporting production, shipments and 








California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 27.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 11 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended April 20: 








Hardwoods Hemlock —— i J i Redwood White- 
Units of 35,000 feet ena during the week ended April 27 gave ee a Gee 
daily capacity ..... 64 gg | these hgures: Feet production Feet 
Productive capacity... 13,429,000 18,066,000 Production ..195,452,000 Production ..... 5,861,000 100 1,902,000 
Actual cut log scale.. 11,755,000 3,603,000 | Shipments ..200,436,000 2.55 0ver production Shipments ..... 6,456,000 110 2,323,000 
Percent of capacity. 87 19 OPGOTS sccce 180,881,000 7.46 under production Orders— 
ae 9,739,000 4,831,000 . ° Received ..... 7,777,000 132 1,797,000 
Percent of actual cut 85 107 | <A group of 261 mills, whose production re- On hand ..... 29,626,000 soe” —s« 6,778,008 
Orders received ..... 8,868,000 4,980,000 | ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
onnreent of actual cut 79 108 | as follows: Shipments Orders 
Yo li NnNia*® 
EL ng Pine 63,213,000 23,919,000 Average weekly operating capacity. 269,503,000 pote a ong +> Sant a apeey F193°000 37143°000 
wid, Average weekly cut for seventeen weeks— Westernt Pe ee te 99.0 84,000 
Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- A Ry I Re Pre oO 197,548,000 | 7 — a een ere means 1,496,000 1,236,000 
struction work is included in total orders and DT Gbelicekcdassapeths texetneel 187,052,000 | [38 PERE os retesenstqreses 607000 1513000 
shipments. Actual cut week ended Apr. 27, 1929.217,133,000 | Foreign .--.--+--+sssssss 513, 
Production is based on mill log scale, and A group of 206 identical mills, whose pro- C.456,000 1,151,000 


lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. duction for the week ended April 27 was 194,- 


000,000 feet, reported distribution as follows: 





+Washington, Oregon, 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Nevada and Arizona. 

















Western Pi S Unfilled oMecth and south, of Tine _senning through 
ry Shipments Orders Orders San Luis Obispo an jakersfield. 
ne umma ere 87,747,000 76,845,000 253,363,000 
PortLAND, Ore., April 27.—The W Domestic : 
“oe odie oe estern ‘argo .. 63,818,000 65,658,000 326,534,000 . 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes smart " 36°147,000 25,678,000 243,389,000 Southern Pine Barometer 
as tollows reports reek / H : Loeal 11,459,000 11,459,000 ...ccccce ‘ - 
20 from 35 aged a oe ae Aare = cEeae Pemiienaieest etempumees New Orveans, La., April 29.—For the week 
™ — 199,171,000 179,640,000 823,286,000 | ended April 20, Saturday, 140 mills of the total 
Percent Ship- A group of 111 identical mills, whose reports | capacity of 164/42 units (a unit representing 
Production— Cars? "e . ; A group | : ’ 
Normal* yy $4,350 600 sesh: — of production, shipments and orders are com- monthly output of eee ye pe 
Actual ..... ... 36,992,000 plete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as between Nov. 1, 1925, an t. 31, 1928) repo : 
Shipm’ts (car).1,410 36,660,000 follows: as follows to the Southern Pine Association: 
Local deliv.. ... 703,000 : Week Aver. 17 Aver. 17 Percent yarn | 
oo. oma” — ended Apr. weeks Apr. weeks Apr. 3-year Actua 
ee ee ... SIACRAED 102.00 27,1929, 27,1929 28,1928 | Production— Carst ‘Feet Av.Prod. Output 
Wieaaien 10 260.000 Production .121,834,000 106,516,000 113,302,000 Aver. 3 yrs.. . 69,271,342 aie'aho 
Booked icarj1,161 30.is¢oee --+ | Shipments ..135,791,000 109,531,000 111,156,000 Actual ...... it. 68:711,632 91.97 .... 
Local ’ "703,000 ti Orders ..... 113,396,000 115,212,000 120,004,000 | Shipments* ... 3,308 68,105,104 98.32 106.90 
et eee "ae 3,346 68,887,448 99.45 108.12 
Total orders 30,889,000 83.50 82.67 | ° . eceivec . 3, 887, . , 
On hand end Ine On hand end 
week .. 5,431 141,206,000 North Carolina P WORSE ..cc- 11,267 231,964,996 


Bookings for the week by thirty-five iden- 
tical mills were 89.44 percent of those for | 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 
3,562,000 feet. 

+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 


NorFoLk, Va., April 29.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy mills for the 
week ended April 20: . Per- 

Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


20,588 feet. 


*Orders were 101.15 percent of shipments 
+Basis of car loadings 


eeee 


is March average, 


tOrders on hand showed an increase of 0.34 
percent, or 782,344 feet, during the week, 





usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly Production— Feet Output Output ments 

ibasis which is constant throughout the year. Normal* ..12,690,000 int yn am 
During the week production was 107 percent Actual ....12,363,000 97 ana > ae 

of normal, shipments 109 percent of normal Shipments ..11,814,000 93 96 niin 

and orders 90 percent of normal. Average for | Orderst ..... 12,781,000 101 103 108 

the corresponding week of the preceding four Unfilled 

years was as follows: Production, 97 per- Orders ..53,151,000 ton oes eee 

Pg ne 87 percent, and orders 83 tAs compared with preceding week there is | tonville. 
Production is so seasonable that during an increase in orders of 51 percent, three less 


mills reporting. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber the mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 


winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
to well over 100 percent of normal. 








Jutian F. Horne, manager of the Durant 
Farm at Northford, Conn. claims that the 
largest and most perfect specimen of white 
oak tree to be found in New England is sit- 
uated on the highway from Northford to Clin- 
This white oak, claimed to be a 
perfect specimen, measures 23 feet, 8 inches in 
circumference, one foot above the ground. Its 
branches have a spread of 100 feet, and the 
height of the tree is estimated to be 65 feet. 
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National Analysis 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 29.—The_ Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
issued the following analysis for the periods 
ending April 20—orders and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 


One Week 16 Weeks 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 107 108 104 109 
West Coast ......0:+- 101 113 100 107 
Western Pine ......101 84 113 121 
California Pines ....106 107 155 155 
California Redwood..110 133 97 109 
N. Carolina Pine.... 96 103 94 89 
Northern Pine ...... 113 96 172 182 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 99 109 78 89 
All softwoods ....103 108 106 112 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 78 67 71 71 
Hwd. Mfrs. Inst..... 103 119 110 113 
All hardwoods .... 99 110 100 103 
ae WOOES exces ten 102 108 105 110 


For the periods ended April 21, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following percent- 
ages of actual production: 


One Week 16 Weeks 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 113 105 104 108 
0 8 eae 92 117 97 108 
Western Pine ....... 91 90 134 142 
California Pines ..... 96 95 159 157 
California Redwood... 91 117 85 92 
North Carolina Pine.110 111 103 101 
Northern Pine ....... 101 99 111 124 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... 107 82 86 97 
All softwoods .... 99 109 106 113 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... 76 81 71 70 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 117 110 106 111 
All hardwoods ....111 105 100 104 
ee. WED ‘ose e sus 101 108 105 112 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 





1929 1928 
cr A——— - 
1 16 1 16 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks 
Southern Pine ...... A 98 89 95 95 
Pe CONE cow s6 a 40s X 112 98 115 109 
Western Pines ...... A 105 111 94 83 
Calif. Pines ......... A 97 101 130 112 
Calif. Redwood ..... A 92 93 91 107 
ee ee Cc @ 86 91 70 
Northern Pine ...... A 105 68 94 98 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... Cc 80 81 106 84 
All softwoods ...... 105 95 106 100 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... ce 2 83 106 94 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst...... Cc 80 58 68 
All hardwoods ...... 88 81 63 70 
i... ef 95 94 


_A—Normal based on actual output for pe- 
riod of two to five years. 


C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 


X—West Coast normal for first part of 1928 
was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 


Southern Pine Costs 


New Orteans, La., April 29.—The February 
cost statement of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion shows the average total cost per thousand 





feet, board measure, of producing and shipping 


lumber, net including interest on loans or in- 
vested capital, for February, 1929, was $25.67, 
based on a production of 209,098,335 feet by 
84 mills operating 12314 units. This was 77 
cents more than the cost for the preceding 
month, when the reported production was 242,- 
892,730 feet, and $1.26 more than for the cor- 
responding month last year. Of the number of 
mills reporting, 37 had costs below the av- 
erage of $25.67, costs running from a low figure 
of $16.89 to $35.64. The average cost for the 
first two months of this year, on a production 
Of 451,991,065 feet, was $25.29, 


Southern Pine Monthly Stock Report 


NEw ORLEANS, April 29.—The Statistical statement of the Southern Pine Association for 
March is on the umit of production basis, such unit representing a monthly output averaging 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928: 


March Report, 122 Mills (15734 Units) 


Percent 
3-year 
Average Percent 
or Pro- 
Feet Relativet duction 
Stocks Mar. 1. .698,236,697 cat 
March Cut ....264,081,243 90.29 
962,317,940 
March Shpmts. 275,167,213 94.08 104.20 
Stocks Apr. 1...687,150,727 91.75 re 
March orders* .298,506,161 102.06 113.04 


*Prorated from reports of 120 mills. Orders 
computed on basis of average carload shipped 
in March, 20,588 feet. 


+Average stocks on hand at end of month 
during 3-year period amounted to 2.5606 times 
the 3-year average monthly production, and 
the footage so obtained is known as relative 
stocks. 

Stocks on hand increased 1.5) percent, or 
11,085,970 feet, during March. 

In the above report, double-shift operations 
are included as two mills, each of 260 hours 
a month standard. Of the 122 mills so fig- 
ured, 8 did not report on running time. Of 
the other 104, 96 mills lost 5,355 hours rep- 
resenting a capacity of 49,936,000 feet, this 
loss being offset by overtime operations at 7 
mills, totaling 223 hours and representing a 
gain in capacity of 2,827,000 feet, so that net 
lost time was 5,132 hours representing a ca- 
pacity of 47,109,000 feet. Exactly standard 
time was reported by 11 mills. Of the 96 
mills reporting lost time, 5 were shut down. 
Causes for the loss of 5,132 hours are sum- 
marized as follows: Repairs, 217 hours; 
breakdowns, 205 hours; log shortage, 739 
hours; other causes or causes not reported, 
4,194 hours. 


Percentages of Kinds of Exports 


Percentages of kinds making up export to- 
tals were as follows: 


Southern March, February, January, 

Pine— 192 1929 1929 
EaImRer cee 62.2 68.0 68.4 
Timbers ...é- 9.7 12.8 7.7 

Other woods.... 28.1 19.2 23.9 


March, 1929, exports were 12.7 under those 
of February, 1929, and 9.7 percent under those 
of March, 1928. Total imports for the first 
three months of 1929 were 2.0 percent more 
4 those for the corresponding period of 
1928. 


Reports of Same 114 Mills (150 Units) 


A statement of 114 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 278,395,159 feet, 
and whose 3-year relative stocks amounted to 
712,858,644 feet, compares operations in March, 
1929, with those in March, 1928: 








1929 1928 
Stocks Mar. 1........ 659,845,299 776,133,958 
MEGTOR GUE ooo ee cece 251,944,765 294,408,925 
911,790,064 1,070,542,883 
Mar. shipments ..... 261,672,736 309,238,170 
Stocks Apr. 1....... 650,117,328 761,304,713 


Three-Year Report of 109 Same Mills 
(146% Units) Three Months 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 109 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 271,817,068 feet, 
and whose relative stocks amounted to 696,- 
014,784 feet, during three months 1929, 1928 
and 1927, are as follows: 

1929 1928 1927 
CME: weies's 751,765,466 818,615,341 811,528,421 
Shpmt. ...731,716,719 829,296,854 753,695,205 
Three months’ shipments as percentages of 

production 97.33 101.30 92.87 
Stocks— 

Jan. 1..620,111,621 760,699,102 718,953,612 

Apr. 1..640,160,368 750,017,589 776,786,828 

Stocks on hand April 1, 1929, were 3.23 
percent more than those of Jan. 1, 1929; 14.65 
percent less than those of April 1, 1928, and 
17.59 percent less than those of April 1, 1927. 


March Exports Through Southern Ports 
Exports through southern ports for January, 
February and March, 1929, figures here cov- 


ering about 95 percent of total exports, were 
as follows: 


Southern March, February, January, 
Pine— 1929 1929 1929 
Lumber .....41,487,096 51,221,809 60,439,729 
Timbers ...«.. 6,462,076 9.611,945 6,821,299 
Other 
WOO center 18,699,569 14,483,063 21,102,599 





66,648,741 75,316,817 88,363,627 





Treatise on Sawmill Methods 


Machinery catalogs are commonly thought 
to be dry reading and quite uninviting to all 
except those already interested in the products 
listed or described. Most catalogs are written 
or compiled for persons who are presumed to 
possess a good deal of information about the 
industry and products concerned, and need 
only a few facts and figures to supplement 
the knowledge they already have. 

Lumber manufacturing as it is carried on 
in America is an interesting industry. At no 
other time in the industry’s history have its 
methods and machinery been of so great con- 
cern to those engaged in the manufacture and 
distribution of lumber as at present. Every 
major development in sales promotion in the 
United States is based upon accurate and 
economical manufacture and utilization. Care 
in manufacturing and handling lumber are in- 
dispensable to success and profit in selling. 

In view of the situation thus briefly alluded 
to, all lumber manufacturers will appreciate 

. the service performed for them and for the 
industry as a whole by the Prescott Company, 
of Menominee, Mich.. and Seattle, Wash., in 
the preparation of its new bulletin, which is 
entitled, “Bandmill Machinery, a Treatise on 
American Sawmilling Methods.” ; 

From the title just given it will be inferred 
that this bulletin is something more than a 
catalog or description of machinery. It is in 
fact a treatise, in which by means of numer- 
ous illustrations and appropriate text the 
reader is taken step by step through the proc- 
esses of lumber manufacture. At each stage 
and for each process the machines used are 
described, the advantages of each type pointed 
~. and generally a defiriite recommendation 
made, 





_all Prescott products. 


While apparently the use of pictures and 
text is only incidental to the method pursued, 
yet it serves to show that the Prescott Com- 
pany builds after its own design all the ma- 
chinery and equipment needed to convert logs 
into lumber in accordance with the most ap- 
proved methods. Pirescott machinery affords 
the originals of all the pictures shown. 

The booklet here described comprises only 
twenty-four pages, and though it consists of 
a sort of travelogue through a sawmill it does 
not of course include detailed descriptions of 
Therefore, the text is 
frequently supplemented with references to 
other bulletins giving greater detail of various 
machines. 

This booklet has been prepared for export 
trade, but it will be useful to American manu- 
facturers and is available to them on request. 


Rates to Southwest Suspended 


WaAsHIncTON, D. C., May 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until 
Dec. 1 the operation of schedules published in 
Supplement No. 18 to Agent H. G. Toll’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. 1200. 

These schedules propose to reduce the rates 
on lumber and other forest products in car- 
loads from points in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and British Columbia to desti- 
nations on the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway and the Wichita Valley Railway in 
Texas, including Waurika, Okla. 

For example, the present rate from Portland, 
Ore., to Wichita Falls, Tex., is 70 cefits and 
the proposed rate 62%4 cents a hundred pounds. 
The present rate from Portland to Dallas and 
Fort Worth is 77% cents and the proposed rate 
62% cents, 
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Making Progress in Trade Extension 


Fairness Promised in Discussing Merits of Steel and Wood—Indian Mills Adopt 
Grade-Markings—Wood Auto Body’s Excellence Proved 


PROTEST SLAMS AT WOOD 


Advocates of Steel Modify Statements 


When Shown Error 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 30.—Charles G. 
Abbott, director of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, recently delivered a speech 
in St. Louis in which he referred to the ob- 
solescence of wood for desks, filing cases etc., 
and made some remarks about tearing down 
old wooden buildings and building new ones. 

Mr. Abbott spoke under the auspices of the 
Rotary Club. St. Louis lumber dealers entered 
a protest with the club, construing Mr. Ab- 
bott’s remarks as a slam on wood construction. 

Headquarters of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association took up the matter with 
Mr. Abbott, who came right back with a dis- 
claimer, insisting that he was merely discussing 
the question of obsolescence and argued that 
many old buildings should be renewed or re- 
placed. He said his remarks were not intended 
to be inimical to the lumber industry. 

Furthermore, Mr. Abbott sent with his reply 
a copy of a standard speech before Rotary 
clubs and asked the publicity department of the 
National association to revise it in any way so 
as not to be unfair to the lumber industry. He 
did this with confidence that no unfair ad- 
vantage would be taken of him. In addition, 
Mr. Abbott sent his publicity man from New 
York in person to inform Theodore M. 
Knappen that he meant exactly what he said 
when he requested that the speech be revised 
in any way the National association desired. 

Mr. Knappen was gratified over this action 
of Mr. Abbott and feels that the St. Louis re- 
tail dealers may be reassured and that they will 
find no grounds for complaint concerning 
speeches delivered before Rotary clubs by rep- 
resentatives of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction in the future. 

That all iron and steel folks are by no means 

as ready as Mr. Abbott to clarify a misunder- 
standing and deal justly by wood is shown by 
a recent advertisement inserted in a Cleveland 
newspaper by the Cleveland Trust Co., largest 
bank in the city, which contained the follow- 
ing: 
“Steel will replace wood in almost every 
instance, from steel frames for dwellings to 
the building trim, the window frames and the 
very furniture itself.” 

This was described as one of the periodical 
predictions of a forward-looking financial in- 
stitution. The advertisement, however, showed 
that it was the work of an iron and steel man, 
who happened also to be a director of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. 

Arch C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, took immediate exception to the 
advertisement in a letter to the president of the 
bank, pointing out the injustice such an adver- 
tisement did the lumber industry and leaving 
no room for doubt that the lumber clients. of 
the bank were highly displeased, to say the 
least. 

The Cleveland Trust Co. doubtless will be a 
little more careful in scrutinizing future ads 
of this kind to make sure that unfair stric- 
tures of representatives of one industry against 
another industry are not permitted to get by 
over its signature. 


*> *+ * * 
Architects Endorse Grade-Marks 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 30.—A strong 
recognition of the new system of grade-mark- 
ing lumber, as advocated by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization for the protectior 


of the consumer in specifying his lumber pur- 
chases, was voiced by the American Institute 
of Architects at its annual meeting held here 
April 25. 

Commenting on the work of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization in promoting 
the quality marking of every piece of lumber 
before it leaves the mill, and its work in behalf 
of the standardization of lumber of a definite 
moisture content the resolution reads: 

The ‘American Institute of Architects, 
through its structural service department re- 
iterates its stand in favor of the standard- 
ization of building materials, and endorses the 
activities of the National Committe on Wood 
Utilization of the United States Department 
of Commerce in behalf of the grade-marking 
of lumber produced in accordance with 
American Lumber Standards, and also its ef- 
forts to promote the manufacture and use of 
dry lumber. 


Great significance was attached at the head- 
quarters of the committee to the attitude of 
the leading architects, who for years have 
co-operated with the committee in its activities. 


x * * *& 


TO GRADE-MARK SOFTWOODS 


Indian-owned Lumber Plant Will 
Mark Product July 1 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 30.— The Me- 
nominee Indian Mills at Neopit, Wis., affiliated 
with the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, not later than July 
1, next, will begin grade-marking all softwood 
lumber shipped. All hardwood shipments will 
carry the regular car card of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood association. 

This Indian-owned lumber project comes as 
close to a Government operation as possible, 
since it is under the direct supervision of the 
bureau of Indian affairs, and the instructions 
for grade-marking were issued by J. P. Kinney, 
chief supervisor of forests in the Indian 
Service. 

The Neopit enterprise is a fine, modern in- 
dustrial project and has been in operation for 
many years. Congress passed special legislation 


providing for the establishment of the Indian 
‘mills, which were ultimately paid for out of 


receipts from the sale of forest products cut 
from Indian timber. 

Grade-marking of softwood lumber cut at 
Neopit has been under active consideration 
since July of last year, the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization having taken up the mat- 
ter with the commissioner of Indian affairs. 
Last summer the Menominee mills affiliated with 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood associa- 
tion. Grade-marking was postponed tempor- 
arily owing to difficulties in putting the prac- 
tice into effect. These difficulties have been 
largely removed and grade-marking will begin 
July 1, if not somewhat earlier. Thereafter 
all softwood shipped from these mills will be 
duly marked. 

The decision was communicated to Axel H. 
Oxholm, director of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization in time to be announced 
before the annual meeting finally adjourned. 
Mr. Oxholm and other members of the com- 
mittee are highly gratified that difficulties 
standing in the way of grade-marking have 
been eliminated and that in the near future this 
Indian enterprise, established with a view to 
seeing that the Menominees received a maxi- 
mum return from their timber lands, will join 
the other softwood mills that have agreed to 
grade-mark their products. 


WOOD IN AUTO BODIES 


Severe Test Shows Importance of 
Resiliency in Construction 


Wasuincton, D, C., April 30.—The value of 
wood in automobile body construction con- 
tinues to dominate the nationwide advertising 
campaign of the Fisher Body Corporation. Co- 
incident with the page advertisements appearing 
in magazines the company is distributing an 
eight-page brochure that contains convincing 
illustrations as well as text matter to prove its 
contention that wood must be used to produce 
an automobile body that will have both strength 
and flexibility. 

The brochure calls attention to the century- 
old demonstration of wood’s usefulness in rail- 
road construction, saying: 

In the long period of years since the be- 
ginning of the railroad industry there has 
been found no satisfactory substitute for the 
combination of wood ties and steel rails. 
This adherence to the wood and steel prin- 
ciple on the part of one of our largest and 
most progressive industries is a splendid 
proof of the superiority of this type of con- 
struction. This is particularly forceful be- 
cause of the fact that there is probably no 
more severe test of a structural principle 
than that which the roadways of our vari- 
ous railway systems receive each year. 
There is no greater test for resiliency, dur- 
ability, strength and safety. 


A test made in the company’s factory, to de- 
termine the comparative strength of service- 
ableness of actual bodies of the two types of 
construction — all-steel and wood-and-steel — is 
thus described: 


One of the best of the all-steel sedan 
bodies was selected and a composite wood 
and steel Fisher body. Both bodies were 
from cars selling in the same price field. 
Each body was securely fastened to a plat- 
form inclined at an angle of 90 degrees, so 
that the pull of gravity was diagonally 
through the body. A large platform was 
placed on the upper roof rail of each body 
and on the platform were placed 100-pound 
sacks of sand to the extent of 9,000 pounds. 
The pressure of this weight was exerted 
diagnonally through the body and so tested 
to the utmost its structural strength. 


Wood Frame Stands Up 


The all-steel body was wrenched eleven 
inches from its normal shape. The roof was 
destroyed; all the windows were broken; 
the doors were jammed immovable by the dis- 
tortion of the frame and could not be opened 
even after the load was lifted; every body 
pillar was buckled. The body was wrecked 
beyond repair. 

The wood-and-steel body, under the same 
9,000 pounds pressure was deflected from its 
normal position only four inches. All the 
doors remained free and could be opened and 
closed with ease. No glass was broken ex- 
cept for a crack in the upper corner of the 
windshield, and when the load was lifted 
the body returned to within one inch of nor- 
mal. The body was repaired completely and 
put in condition again within twenty-four 
hours. 

From such tests it was accurately deter- 
mined that a wood and steel body has more 
than eight times the ability to return to nor- 
mal after being subjected to tremendous 
strain than the so-called all-steel body. 


Fisher Body salesmen are instructed to em- 
phasize the value of wood. They should ask a 
prospect if he ever saw a metal handle on an 
ax, a pickax, a sledge hammer, a shovel, a hoe, 
a rake, a hammer, or any manual tool that is 
subject to heavy strain or shock. It is the 


wood handle which preserves the strength of 
the workman by deadening and absorbing 
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shock, just as it is a wood frame in an auto- 
mobile body which, because of its strength and 
resiliency, provides safety and comfort and in- 
sures long wear by deadening and absorbing 
yibration and. road shock. 

“Remember,” says the brochure in its in- 
structions to salesmen, “when a prospect shows 
a preference for ‘all-steel’ bodies or expresses 
a doubt about wood and steel construction, he 
js giving you an opportunity to deliver our 
strongest selling talk.” 

*_* * * 


Found He Got Marked Lumber 


Battrmore, Mp., April 29.—William F. Chew, 
a prominent builder of this city and an in- 
fluential member of the National Association 
of Builders Exchanges, who also is a strong 
advocate of grade-marked lumber, recently 
placed an order with a Baltimore retail lumber 
dealer for a quantity of lumber and was pleas- 
antly surprised to find upon delivery that it 
was all grade-marked. He had not specified 
grade-marked lumber for this construction job, 
on the assumption that it was not easily obtain 
able on the local market. 

In a letter of appreciation addressed to the 
retailer, George E. Waters & Co., he expressed 
his pleasure in getting the grade-marked ma- 
terial. 

In reply the Waters concern said: “We 
always give mills that mark their lumber the 


preference.” 
* «¢ @ 6 


Programs Insure Sustained Yield 


PortTLaAND, Ore., April 29.—Franklin W. Reed, 
industrial forester of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who is making a 
survey of forest conditions in this region, finds 
much that is highly encouraging in the way 
of definite programs by lumber companies to 
insure a sustained yield of timber for all time. 
Discussing his work, Mr. Reed said: 

My work is reforestation and overlaps and 
hooks right up with that of A. C. Horner, 
manager of the western division of the trade 
extension department. It is the aim of the 
National association to make the timber sup- 
ply of the United States a permanent thing 
so that we can go right on selling lumber, 
promoting the use of lumber and searching 
for new markets, and at the same time give 
our clients every assurance that lumber is as 
permanent as any building material. 

There is an increasing tendency for the 
larger operators to provide ways and means 
to reforest. They are in the game to stay and 
virtually all the big concerns are planting 
little trees—little trees that some day will be 
sawlogs. 

Some of the radical conservationists main- 
tain that nothing is being done to preserve our 
timber resources, but I find on my _ survey, 
in which I have already covered the pine and 
hardwood regions of the South and much of 
the Pacific coast, that a great deal is being 
done. I found a great deal of planting as a 
part of a definite reforestation program and 
also that better methods of slash disposal are 
being sought. All of which shows that our 
lumber manufacturers are giving more and 
more thought to permanency. 

There has been a marked change of view on 
the part of lumber manufacturers in the last 
five or six years. The “gold mining” days of 
timber taking are getting pretty well behind 
us, which augurs well for the future of our 
forests. The recent cut-over law passed in 
Oregon is indicative of the constructive steps 
being taken, and it is one of the most im- 
portant. 

* * * * 


Practically Sold on Wood Sash 


Wasurncton, D. C., April 29.—The value to 
the lumber industry of the work being done by 
trade extension experts in the field is illustrated 
by this experience of H. L. Bravo, of the trade 
extension staff : 

In a city not far from the national capital the 
authorities are soon to determine whether wood 
or steel sash will be specified for school build- 
ings. Mr. Bravo learned that one of the men 
whose voice would perhaps control the decision 
had in times past been associated with a steel 
manufacturer. 


Despite his earlier business connection, this 
man discussed the matter fairly and said he 
was willing to be shown. He conceded that on 
preliminary prices wood sash was considerably 
lower than steel, but the steel sash manu factur- 
ers had guaranteed to maintain, repair or 
replace, if necessary, any sash that was un- 
satisfactory in use two years after installa- 
tion. Bids were then obtained on wood sash 
with the same guaranty and the price was still 
under that of steel sash. 

The official stated frankly that he knew a 
good deal about the faults of steel sash, but 
had an idea that the insulating properties of 
steel were superior to those of wood. At this 
point Mr. Bravo elaborated on the insulating 
properties of wood and showed figures from 
the National Association of Heating and 
Plumbing Contractors as a basis of claims 
relative to heat radiation in the use of wood 
sash vs. steel. 

Mr. Bravo also cited many instances where 
steel sash had been in use and were being re- 
placed by wood, and data on the durability of 
wood, ease of fabrication, ease of repair, econ- 
omy and availability of wood sash. 

At the conclusion of the interview the official 


stated that while at the moment he could not 

state definitely that the board would specify 

wood, it would, no doubt, do so eventually. 
x * * * 


Favors Wood Use for Hangars 


WasuincTon, D. C., April 29.—R. C. Bern- 
hardi, of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in the course of his rounds in the field 
recently interviewed the structural engineer of 
a firm of long standing which is engaged in 
the design of hangars and complete airports 
and found him thoroughly sold on wood roofs, 
trusses etc., for hangars and favorable to wood 
side walls in certain locations where regula- 
tions and insurance rates are favorable. 

This engineer proved to have been formerly 
a carpenter-contractor and thoroughly conver- 
sant with the merits of wood used in construc- 
tion. 

Incidentally, this engineer is strongly opposed 
to the use of unprotected steel for structural 
members, being familiar with its behavior in 
fire. He pointed out that steel protected with 
concrete slabs is out of the question, due to 
excessive cost for the average airport project. 


News From Southern Centers 


See Class Legislation in Act 


LAKELAND, Fria., April 29.—With a large 
attendance in a special meeting last Wednesday 
evening lumber forces of the State voiced 
protest against the passage of the workmen’s 
compensation bill now before the Florida leg- 
islature. The bill seeks to give Florida its first 
compensation act and is backed by the labor 
forces. The meeting here was called by Wil- 
liam F. Sneed, director of the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association and attended by Earl 
Harper, of Plant City, president of the State 


y. 

Mr. Sneed had been a member of a com- 
mittee including J. P. Williams, State secre- 
tary, investigating the progress of the bill and 
its general provisions. He said that it was 
unfair to include the lumber interests and leave 
out the turpentine forces, and held to the idea 
that the exclusion of other industries went 
further to making it a bad measure. He said 
that lumber forces are not opposing compen- 
sation but are asking that the regulations apply 
to all lines of industry alike. 

It is very likely the bill will pass, and there 
is an impression among the opponents that the 
best way to take care of it is to let it go along 
and kill it in the courts, which very possibly 
can be done on constitutional lines as class leg- 
islation. 


Shreveporters Favor Grade-Marking 


SHREvEPORT, La., April 30.—Grade-marking 
and trade-marking were the subjects of lively 
discussion at the meeting of the Shreveport 
Lumbermen’s Club today at the Hotel Youree. 
Ned Thompson, salesmanager of the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co., opened the debate when 
he advocated both grade-marking and trade- 
marking. President Hudson Bolinger stated 
that he was sold on the principle but had not 
been satisfied with the methods thus far em- 
ployed in putting it into practice. He men- 
tioned one exception, however, stating that he 
believed a great step in advance was made 
recently when the Southern Pine Association 
licensed for a year the privilege of grade- 
marking, giving each of the yards in St. Louis 
a private identification mark, so that unmarked 
lumber could be properly grade-marked after 
arriving at the yards under association super- 
vision. If this is made universal he believed 
the principle of grade-marking could be worked 
out to a practical basis. The question of trade- 
marking, he said, is an individual matter. 

C. C. Patterson, prominent retail lumber 
dealer of Vivian, enthusiastically upheld the 
value of both grade-marking and trade-mark- 
ing. 


The attendance at the luncheon was large, 
and nearly all the members took part in the 
discussion. Other matters, of local interest, 
were also brought up. W. F. Collie presided. 
H. F. Fulkerson, of Houston, Texas, was a 
visitor at the meeting. 


Analyzes South’s Millwork Business 


ATLANTA, Ga., April 29.—C. B. Harman, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, issued 
a statement this week analyzing the volume of 
millwork business that was done by plants in 
eleven southern States covered by the asso- 
ciation during 1928, placing the amount at 
approximately $82,000,000 which included sales 
of retail yards operated in connection with 
many of the plants. Yet, in spite of this large 
volume, Mr. Harman pointed out that the in- 
dustry did little more than break even so far 
as net profits on sales were concerned, and 
that it made less than 4 percent on a total 
investment of approximately $25,000,000 in 
machinery, equipment, buildings, etc., basing 
this assertion on a detailed report of sales, 
profits and investment made by a number of 
the plants in this territory that are members 
of this association. 

“Such a situation,” Mr. Harman declared 
in an open letter to the industry, “is a criticai 
and serious one, and affords ample evidence 
of the fact that millwork factories are enter- 
ing bids that are too low in order to obtain 
business that they could more profitably per- 
mit their competitors to handle.” 


To Construct Hardwood Mill 


Beaumont, Tex., April 29.—The Hartburg 
Lumber Co. has purchased a mill site of 23 
acres in the western part of the city and will 
construct a modern band hardwood mill, work 
to begin soon. The new plant will be equipped 
with dry kilns, planing mills and a dimension 
plant attached to work up the refuse. It will 
have a capacity of approximately 40,000 feet a 
day. While the company already has consider- 
able timber holdings, it is now negotiating for 
4,000,000 feet of virgin hardwood in Jefferson 
County. : 

The Hartburg Lumber Co., of which E. A. 
Burrus is president, hag been operating at 
Hartburg in Orange County for a number of 
years. It began as a pine mill but has been 
cutting hardwood principally until it was de- 
cided to dismantle it and construct a new and 
more modern plant at Beaumont. The old mill 
was of the circular type. 
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Pacific Coast Lumber Activities 


Announces Door Design Awards 


Los AncGeLes, Cauir., April 27.—First prize 
in the front door designing contest conducted 
by the Pacific Door & Sash Co. has been 
awarded to M. W. Baird, of Santa Monica, 
who submitted a door design in the Medi- 
terranean style. One hundred and eighty-eight 
designs were entered in the contest. They came 
from all parts of the United States, some in 
pen and ink and others highly colored. 

The awards ranged in size from a first prize 
of $50 to a fifth prize of $5. Pictures of the 
five prize winners will appear in “Planer Talk,” 
the company’s house organ, in the May issue. 
“Tat” Nicholson, the editor, will send a copy 
to anyone who asks for it. 

The contest began in January and closed 
March 10. Judges were Gene Verge, promi- 
nent Los Angeles architect, Walter Burch, of 
Bavin & Burch Co., general contractor, and 
Charles E. Mapel, secretary of the Pacific Door 
& Sash Co. 


To Manufacture Plywood Cores 


PorTLANnD, Ore., April 27.—A plant special- 
izing in the manufacture of cores in heavy ply- 
wood required in automobile manufacture and 
interior trim and materials for railroad cars 
will be started at Vancouver, Wash., on the 
Columbia River, about 12 miles from Portland, 
it was announced today. The plant will be 
owned and controlled by David Crockett and 
George L. Oman, heads of the plywood com- 
pany at Vancouver. The company will be 
capitalized at $100,000, and will adjoin the ply- 
wood plant. Installation of machinery will be- 
gin at once and it is expected to have the plant 
in running order and employing about 300 men 
within 90 days. 


Grays Harbor Taking to Air 


ABERDEEN, HoguiaM, Wasu., April 27.— 
Clarence G. Blagen, manager Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, with Thomas Aut- 
zen, a former lumberman of Grays Harbor, 
and a group of associates, have purchased the 
lumber mill at the foot of Burlington street, in 
Portland, known as the St. Johns Lumber Co. 
The new mill will be known as the Portland 
Spruce Mill, and will produce spruce for the 
airplane industry. Mr. Blagen will be presi- 
dent and general manager, and Thomas Attzen 
will be vice president. J. S. Taylor, Grant 
Robertson. and Lee Hubbard, men long iden- 


tified with the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., ° 


will be associated with Mr. Blagen in the 
enterprise, and will assist in the management 
of the new plant. Mr. Autzen is now affiliated 
with the Portland Manufacturing Co. and the 
West Coast National Bank in Portland. His 
father was for many years a prominent logger 
in Grays Harbor County. The St. Johns mill 
has not been in operation for over a year, and 
it is stated by the new owners that it will take 
60 days to put the plant in condition to oper- 
ate. The Blagens will have mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California, as they now oper- 
ate a mill at Calpine, in charge of Frank 
Blagen. 

Phil F. Toman, of Hoquiam, who has been 
associated with the Posey Manufacturing Co. 
in its airplane department, has formed the 
Adams-Toman Aircraft Corporation, of Aber- 
deen. The company has purchased the property 
of the Grays Harbor Airways Co. and will 
soon start production of airplanes. Officers of 
the new company are W. L. Adams, jr., young- 
est son of the late W. L. Adams, of Hoquiam, 
one of the veteran bankers of this district; 
Phil Toman, of Hoquiam, and John W. Clark, 
jr., of Aberdeen. Mr. Toman will be general 
manager and construction superintendent. He 
is a former army captain and flier, having 
spent eighteen months in the air service during 


the World War. The new company will only 
construct and sell ships. 

The new monoplane of the Hobi Airways 
fleet arrived here today from a Wichita fac- 
tory, Herman Hobi, the president, and Elmer 
McLeod completing the 2,500-mile tour. A 
party of lumbermen made up of Carl Wicks, 
of the Clemons Logging Co., Carl Schafer, 
of Schafer Bros. Lumber & Door Co., and Ed- 
ward and. Frank Hobi, of the North River 
Timber Co., will today make a tour of the 
forest lands of the Olympic Peninsula, which 
will enable them to view the timber stands of 
the west slope, and the proposed right-of-way 
of the new Olympic railroad planned by the 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific from 
Aloha to the Hoh River. 


A Chip Off the Old Block 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 27.—Of the accom- 
panying picture, which shows young Jimmie 
McGoldrick, grandson of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
McGoldrick, on the carriage in the mill of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., at Spokane, “Spokane 
Affairs,” official publication of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city, said: 

The poet says that “Only God can make a 
tree.” But man can certainly make a house 
out of that tree in a mighty short time. 

A great Pondosa pine stood on the slope 
of a mountain, along Hangman Creek, far 


back in the virgin Idahoewilderness. 
The McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, 


jhe Tidal 














Young Jimmie McGoldrick on log carriage (in 
left center of picture) 


brought the log out over its own railroad 
line to the mill in the city. 

When it rolled onto the saw carriage it 
measured 4 feet, 2 inches in- diameter, 13 
feet in circumference and scaled 1,630 board 
feet of lumber. 

Young Jimmie McGoldrick, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton T. McGoldrick and grandson of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. P. McGoldrick, happened .to 
be making a tour of inspection of the big 
mill with his father, who is assistant mana- 
ger of the company, when the big log came 
up the roll-way out of the pond. 

“Bet I could saw that log,” said Jimmie, 
and his father, seeing symptoms of the true 
lumberman cropping out in young Jimmie, 
put him on the carriage. 

The log, within a very few minutes, was 
reduced to boards, which shortly were on 
their way to build a large sized garage. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co. is one of the 
active supporters of the newly organized 
Timber Products Bureau of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. 


J. P. McGoldrick is one of the outstanding 
lumbermen of the Inland Empire and is ably 
assisted in the management of the affairs of 
his company by his son, Milton T. McGoldrick, 
and, as indicated in the picture, a grandson 
gives promise of following in the footsteps of 
his forefathers. 


Specializes in 2x4 Dimension 


ASHLAND, Ore., April 27.—A rather unique 
lumber manufacturing organization was in. 
corporated here shortly after the first of the 
year under the name of the Moon Lumber Co, 
This company sells nothing but 2x4 dimension 
of white and Douglas fir, manufacturing 12,. 
000,000 feet a year. This stock is kiln dried 
and dry dressed, and every piece is trade. 
marked. The lumber is gang sawed to ac- 
curate sizes and after drying is dressed to 
1¥¢x354 inches, in length from 8 to 18 feet 
nothing longer than 18 feet being manufac. 
tured. The company’s president is R. D, 
Baker, of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. J. W. Rodgers, also of the 
Lassen Lumber & Box Co., is vice president. 
A. W. Moon, of Ashland, is secretary-treasurer 
and manager. Sales offices are maintained in 
the Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 


To Cut Spruce for Airplanes 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 27—Thomas Autzen, 
of the Portland Manufacturing Co. and the 
West Coast National Bank, with a group of 
associates, has purchased the sawmill of the St. 
Johns Lumber Co. here and will place it in 
operation within 60 days to cut spruce lumber 
for the airplane industry. The new company 
will be known as the Portland Spruce Mill, 
C. G. Blagen, formerly manager of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co. at Hoquiam, Wash., and 
one of the best known millmen in the Pacific 
Northwest, will be president of the company 
and manager of the plant. Mr. Autzen will be 
vice president. J. S. Taylor, Grant Robertson 
and Lee Hubbard, all for a long time identified 
with the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., of 
this city, are associated with Mr. Autzen in 
the purchase and will be actively connected 
with the operations. The mill has been idle 
for more than a year. Mr. Autzen, who 
recently returned from a trip through the East, 
says there seems to be a big field for the manu- 
facture of spruce airplane material. The com- 
pany has no standing timber and will buy logs 
in the Open market. 


Effecting Forest Land Exchange 


PorTLaAnD, Ore., April 27.—Oregon is now 
concluding a land exchange with the United 
States Forest Service whereby the State will 
acquire a forest of about 70,000 acres in Coos 
and Douglas counties, known as the Millicoma 
+g it is reported by Forest Service officials 

ere. 

The total area of State forests in the United 
States now stands at 6,556,735 acres, it is 
stated, 1,200,000 having been added during the 
last three years. The greatest exension of the 
State forest area during the 3-year period 
since the close of 1925, is reported by the 
State of Washington, which added 1,200,000 
acres. Pennsylvania added 167,788 acres to 
its 1925. total, and Michigan came a close 
third with an increase of 167,000 acres. Three 
States; Delaware, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, which had no State forests three years 
ago, reported forest lands under State admin- 
istration at the beginning of 1929. 


Spokane Firm Incorporates 


SpoKANE, WasH., April 27. — Announcement 
has been made of the organization and incor- 
poration of the Hamacher Pole & Lumber Co., 
which will be actively engaged in the manu- 
facture, production and wholesaling of red 


‘cedar poles, posts and piling, and of fir, pine, 


larch and spruce lumber. Offices will be in 


the Old National Bank building in Spokane. 
E. D. Hamacher, president and treasurer of 
the new corporation, has been associated for a 
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uf , 
number of years with George W. Duffy in the 
Duffy- Hamacher Lumber Co., but is severing 
his active connection with that firm May 4. 
The Hamacher Pole & Lumber Co. will be 
sfiliated with the Frankfort Lumber Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, in the production and dis- 
tribution of cedar products, and W. B. Sisson 
of the latter company is vice president and 
secretary of the Spokane company. 

Mr. Hamacher announces that arrangements 
are being made for his organization to become 
exclusive sales agents for two, and possibly 
three, excellent shippers of pine and Inland 
Empire lumber. He states his firm is amply 
financed to care for all obligations on regular 
wholesale terms. 

D. H. Robinson, formerly sales manager for 
the Duffy-Hamacher Lumber Co., will be in 
charge of the lumber department. He has a 
wide acquaintance with the mills, both on the 
coast and in the Spokane district. 


SaaS Ea8 


Add Cruising Department 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 27.—Entry of Mason 
& Stevens, forest engineers of Portland, into 
the timber cruising field has been announced by 
the company, which has secured J. Frank King 
to head this department. Mason & Stevens in 
the past have confined their activities chiefly to 
long-time management plans for forest proper- 
ties, but recent developments in these plans 
have shown great financial advantages in selec- 
tive cutting. This forced an even more in- 
timate knowledge of virgin timber stands, so 
the cruising and surveying department was 
added. 

Mr. King, who will have charge of this 
work, for the past ten years has been head 
cruiser for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in its 
western operations at Longview, Wash., and 
Weed, Calif. His resignation from that posi- 
tion took effect April 15. He got his start in 
timber cruising in the Lake States, and in ad- 
jacent Canadian territory. Since he came west, 


in 1902, Mr. King’s timber cruising and forest 
surveying activities have covered practically the 
entire Pacific coast. 





Diary of Pioneer Minnesotan 


St. Paut, Minn., April 29.—Pioneer adven- 
tures and historical comments dating back to 
early Minnesota territory, all in the quaint 
style of the first American travelers, are re- 
lated in a diary of Capt. John Rollins, early 
St. Anthony lumberman, which has come into 
possesssion of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


For many years Capt. Rollins engaged in the 
lumber business, and in 1850 he built the Gov- 
ernor Ramsey, the first steamboat to navigate 
the Mississippi River above the falls of St. 
Anthony. He wrote his diary on a trip from 
Maine to Minnesota in 1848. A large part of 
the journey was made by steamboat on the 
Great Lakes. 


From Milwaukee the pioneer captain traveled 
the overland trail to Galena, IIl., which he said 
lay “in a low place on Fever River,” and “was 
anything but pleasant,” and which later was to 
become famous as the town where in 1860 Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant was employed at $800 a year. 
From there Rollins followed the Mississippi 
until, by means of a log raft, he crossed to the 
west side of the river near Reads Landing. 
He reached Wabasha village “at the foot of 
Lake Peppin,” Nov. 30 and stayed at “Mr. 
Oliver Cratts and had coon for supper.” Three 
days later he arrived at Mendota, when his 
diary tells how the Cannon River was crossed 
by “cutting a chanel and sluicing our poneys.” 
One night he remained with Mr. Prescott, the 
Government interpreter, and next day made the 
short trip to St. Anthony, his future home and 
the present site of Minneapolis. He found it 
more interesting for the “gambling at the mess 
house” than for the beauties of the waterfalls. 


St. Paul, wrote Capt. Rollins, was “a place 
growing verry fast mostly French.” He re- 


Japan Newspaper Fights High 


Osaka, JAPAN, April 9.—That the action of 
the Japanese government in placing a heavy 
duty on American lumber has not met with 
popular approval is indicated in a strong edi- 
torial that recently appeared in Asahi News- 
paper, the most powerful newspaper in Japan, 
with a circulation of more than 1,000,000, dis- 
tributed generally throughout the nation. Under 
the heading, “Raise of Lumber Tariff and Re- 
taliation,” this paper, in an editorial, said: 

The raise of tariff on lumber which was 
bitterly opposed has finally passed both 
houses chiefly by the tactics of politicians 
who are closely associated with those for- 
esters’ interests of the country going to be 
put into effect on April Ist. 

The reasons for the raise, as explained by 
the promoters, is to protect domestic forests 
from importation of cheap American lumber 
which has been depressing the lumber 
market ‘and therefore discouraging’ re- 
forestation in this country. 

In our opinion, however, the main purpose 
of the laws is to increase the revenue by way 
of customs duty under the disguise of pro- 
tection. The raise in price will immediately 
stimulate logging which will result in the 
abuse of our forests. The effect will then 
entirely be against the original aim of pro- 
tecting our domestic forest. This is clear 
from our past experience. We all remember 
that domestic forests were cut in largest 
quantity in our history when the market prices 
went up after the big earthquake. 

Another thing we should not neglect is the 
fact that the depression of price of lumber 
is not only caused by imported lumber) alone. 
Government forests are cut each year in 
large quantity. The government cuts and 
sells lumber to fill its annual budgets. It 
does not mind the price but cuts to reach its 
budget. When the market price is low it 
has to cut a larger quantity, hence further 
depresses the market. 

Nevertheless, we do not admit that the 


price of lumber is so low as to need protec- 
tion. According to the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

Index price of general commodity: 
100; 1926, 216. 

Index price of domestic lumber: 1914, 100; 
1926, 276. 


We can not find any reason to necessitate 
the raise of price on lumber above the pres- 
ent level. If it is done artificially, the re- 
sult will only be the abuse of the domestic 
forest, the most foolish policy we could pur- 
sue, and we can not but say that the pro- 
posed raise in lumber duty will be the abuse 
of our domestic forest on the one hand, and 
the threatening of daily life of the nation 
on the other hand by reason of higher cost 
of living. 

Demands for lumber can not be met with- 
out the importation from U. S. A., and duty 
will not check the amount of lumber to be 
imported. Why then can anybody deny that 
the raise in duty will not result in the high 
cost of living to the nation? Foreign corre- 
spondences are reporting to us that the duty 
on lumber is stimulating the movement in 
the United States on a retaliating tariff on 
our silk and tea. We ask the people at the 
head of the government: “What is your 
answer?” 

Over 65 percent of lumber for houses and 
general buildings is imported from abroad, 
and the same largest portions are imported 
from United States. Japan imports 56 per- 
cent of the total export of American lumber 
from the Pacific coast, which means that 
we are the largest customer in the United 
States lumber business. 

It is quite natural for Americans to raise 
objections to our tariff change against lum- 
ber, and we are given no excuse to protest 
against their action of retaliation... Our ex- 
port trades have recently been showing very 
poor and we are adding more reasons to 
make it still worse. If the present change 
in tariff on lumber is only to result in pro- 


1914, 


mained there five days, stopping at the Bass 
tavern. 

Later he went on to Stillwater, which he, in 
modern manner, testified was “a rather smart 
place on the head of St. Croix Lake.” He 
visited the St. Croix Valley, investigated the 
land and milling situation, and shrewdly com- 
mented on water power and lumber plant sites 
in the region. 

At Stillwater, Capt. Rollins located three 
land warrants at the newly opened land office, 
one for land near Bass Lake and the other 
two for claims near St. Anthony Falls. He 
then returned to St. Anthony and almost imme- 
diately set out on another investigation project 
to Crow Wing, on the upper Mississippi. 


Back in St. Paul later the traveler left for 
his return trip east. There the diary abruptly 
ends, only partly accounting for the journey. 
It is known, however, that he reached Maine 
in safety, for shortly afterward he was back 
in Minnesota, settled in St. Anthony, and pros- 
pered in the lumbering business which his first 
expedition had established. 


Cooperage Standards Conference 


WasuinctTon, D. C., May 1.—According to 
announcement made by the division of simpli- 
fied practice of the bureau of standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, a general conference 
of manufacturers, distributers and users of 
tight wooden barrels and kegs will be held in 
St. Louis, Mo., on May 16 in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America. William E. 
Braithwaite, of the division of simplified prac- 
tice, has been working with the standardization 
committee of the Cooperage association in de- 
veloping the proposed simplified -practice rec- 
ommendation covering lengths and thicknesses 
of staves, diameter and thickness of heads, 
bilge circumference and distance from croze 
to finished end of stave for 5-, 10-, 15-, 30-, 
45-, 50- and 57/58-gallon sizes. 


Lumber Tariff 


tecting domestic forest industry and to bring 
about a retaliative movement on two of our 
most important industries, it is the nation 
who is knocked and kicked. 

We have not finished, we will continue to 
bitterly object to the raise of lumber duty 
which has a hundred disadvantages with no 
advantage. We insist upon its withdrawal. 
If this can not be done, we insist upon the 
postponement of its enactment. Encourage- 
ment of domestic forest may be one thing, 
but there are other means to attain this pur- 
pose. It is the most foolish of the foolish 
policies to aim protection by means of the 
tariff. It should be well realized by the fact 
that Americans are already moving on re- 
taliation. 

Another influential paper, the Japan Adver- 
tiser, of Tokyo, in a recent issue printed an 
extensive statement by R.-D. Horning, repre- 
sentative in Japan of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., in which Mr. Horning 
brought out the fact that this action by the 
Japanese government does not indicate a new 
policy but rather marks the successful effort of 
a certain group in Japan to make possible the 
exploitation of Siberian lumber. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Horning said: 

Because of the undeveloped state of this 
industry in Siberia, it would be impossible, 
we believe, for anyone to exploit it for a 
comparatively quick profit unless it were 
done under some sort of condition which 
made American competition negligible. The 
new law does just that. It blocks out Ameri- 
can competition with a high tariff wall and 
allows Siberian lumber to come in duty free. 


Japanese business men operating industries 
that are large exporters to the United States 
are fearful that this action on the part of the 
Japanese government will result in retaliatory 
tariffs that will end, or at least greatly reduce, 
their® exports to the United States. 
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Hardwood Scarcity Keeps 


Southern Quotations Stiffening 


Mempnis, Tenn., April 29.—Orders for 
southern hardwoods are larger than they have 
been for many months, in fact years, and de- 
mand continues good for practically all species 
and thicknesses. While many mills are running 
full time, with heavy production, other mills 
are down and unable to start again because of 
scarcity of logs throughout the territory. In 
many places where the high water is sub- 
siding, there will not be sufficient logs to start 
operations for at least several weeks. Mills 
operating full time had large supplies of logs, 
or are situated back from the rivers. Logs 
being brought to mills are not of very good 
quality or size. 

Automobile factories continue in the market 
and in some instances are accepting species 
other than those most wanted, when immediate 
shipment can be made. The furniture factories 
are also buying, but not in large quantities. 
Demand from this trade is much better than it 
has been, as is that from interior trim plants 
and sash and door manufacturers. Flooring 
factories are buying regularly and in grad- 
ually increasing amounts, in the majority of 
instances paying asked prices. The demand 
for flooring is exceptionally good, it is stated, 
and prices are up from $10 to $12. Demand 
from overseas is exceptionally good and ship- 
ments are on the increase. Foreign buyers 
are now finding it necessary to pay higher 
prices in order to get stocks. With mill stocks 
low and unfilled orders large, there is every 
indication of further advances in hardwood 
prices. Prices today are approximately $5 
higher than those of one year ago. 

The Welsh Lumber Co., of this city, has 
purchased the mill and yard of May Bros. New 
South Memphis, and within the next few weeks 
will start the band mill, which has been shut 
down for about two years. The mill was the 
property of Ralph May and Tom E. Sledge, 
they having recently purchased the interest of 
Frank and Thayer May, who now operate the 
Eunice Band Mill Co. 

J. H. Townshend, executive vice president 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, has been 
named on the local advisory board by the Cur- 
tiss Flying Service (Inc.). 


Buyers Place Cutting Orders 


BrooKHAVEN, Miss., April 29.—Orders last 
week were fairly plentiful, and stocks of dry 
hardwoods remain low. Orders are being 
offered for future cutting. With the continued 
backing up of the Mississippi over the low- 
lands, there is going to be a general curtail- 
ment of logging. Shortage of logs has reduced 
production in this section. Shipments have 
been a little under production, due to low sup- 
ply of dry lumber. They are running heavily 
to No. 2 common. Prices appear to be holding 
firm. There is very little ash available in this 
section, and inquiry is active. Beech stocks are 
scarce, and inquiry is good. Cypress stocks 
continue low, and the market is very soft. 
There are small stocks of quartered black gum 
in 4/4 thickness, but inquiry is not very heavy. 
Plain and quartered red gum stocks are low. 
Plain sap gum stocks are confined largely to 
5/ and 6/4, as 4/4 is sold ahead. Quartered 
sap gum is exceedingly scarce and is firm. 
Thick magnolia is still sold ahead and there is 
a light stock of 4/4 No. 2 common. Plain red 
oak stocks are low and inquiry is good, but 
mills desire a better price and sales are small. 
Plain white oak has been selling well for ex- 
port and stocks are reduced rather heavily. 
Quartered white oak is sold ahead. Poplar has 
been a very heavy seller, buyers giving cutting 
orders on thicker sizes and upper grades. In 
saps and selects and FAS 4/4 has been a little 


soft recently, but stocks are rather light, and 
export demand for the FAS is improving. 
Lower grade poplar thas sold exceptionally 
well. Sycamore stocks are low and the market 
is weak. Plain tupelo stocks are low and the 
market has eased off. Sound wormy oak, in 
mixed red and white, continues very firm and 
sells as fast as available. 


Producers Confident; Prices Firm 


Loutsvitte, Ky., April 29.—Business pros- 
pects are bright, as it is understood that con- 
sumers of automotive hardwoods will make 
additional commitments in May. Export busi- 
ness has continued rather good in oak, poplar 
and some other items. Walnut is moving well 
to the domestic trade, while poplar and gum 
low grades have been moving nicely. The oak 
movement has been fair, except to the flooring 
and interior trim producers. Furniture and 
radio demand has been rather good as a whole. 
Building operations are improving with steadier 
weather. Local handlers report very fair busi- 
ness. The general attitude is one of confidence, 
which means steady prices. Production is hold= 
ing up very well. Prices on inch stock at 
Louisville are as follows: 

Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; Appalachian, 
$95; saps and selects, $65 and $70; No. 1 


common, $48@55; No. 2-A, $36@38; 2-B, 
$26@27. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects $165; 
No. 1 common, $95; and No. 2, $40. Sap gum, 


FAS, $58; common, $44; quartered sap, FAS, 
$61@62; common, $46@47; plain red gum, $96 
and $50; quartered red, $98 and $52. Cotton- 
wood, $51, $37 and $33. Ash, $75, $49 and $29. 
Southern red oak, $67, $52 and $42; southern 
white, $83, $54 and $44. Appalachian oak, 
red, $85 and $55; white, $96 and $58; quar- 
tered white, $130 and $75; quartered red, $110 
and $60. 


Demand Not So Active; Market Strong 


Warren, ArkK., April 29.—There has been a 
slight let-up in volume of hardwood bookings 
this week. With floods south of Helena caused 
by a recent break in the Laconia circle levee, 
and threatened flood conditions in other sections 
of Arkansas and the Mississippi delta, the 
chances are that the hardwood market will ad- 
vance considerably in the very. near future. 
Already finish products have been marked up 
and volume of sales has been reasonably good. 
In common oak and rough sap gum, 4/4 con- 
tinues in good demand. Prices are firm on the 
entire hardwood list, with scarce items bring- 
ing a slight premium where prompt shipment 
is wanted. Orders for deferred shipment are 


‘not willingly booked except at advanced prices. 


Hardwood flooring shipments are running 
ahead of production. Stocks have been re- 
duced since the first of the year, and the out- 
look is very promising. 


Trade Shows Much Improvement 


PittspurcH, Pa., April 30.— Demand for 
Appalachian and southern hardwoods shows 
great improvement. Oak and maple flooring 
continue strong. Prices on oak flooring are 
steadily advancing, and on some items the mills 
are oversold and refuse to quote on. Some 
dealers who specialize in West Virginia hard- 
woods report a general slowing up, with busi- 
ness not as good as it was thirty days ago, 
many consumers having covered their wants 
for some time ahead. Notwithstanding the let- 
up, however, business continues active in hard 
maple and basswood. There is a good demand 
for hemlock, but mill stocks are much broken. 
Chestnut stocks show considerable accumula- 
tion, especially in the sound wormy grade. 
There is a considerable improvement in the 
gag for ash, with stocks at mills rather 
ow. 


Market Firm 


New England Buying More 


Boston, Mass,, April 30.—Nearly all Classes 
of hardwood consumers are actively in the 
market, and the torrential downpours of April 
have failed to slow down business to any ap- 
preciable extent. The automobile industry and 
makers of radio cabinets are very heavy buyers 
and current inquiries promise active demand 
for some weeks. Oak flooring manufacturers 
are buying freely, and the furniture people can 
now be grouped among the good customers. 
Quick shipment is generally wanted by furni- 
ture factories. Walnut is in brisk demand, par. 
ticularly for radio cabinets. Prices for prac- 
tically everything on the hardwood list are now 
firm and still strengthening. 

Hardwood flooring is very firm despite quiet 
buying by retailers. The dealers are still re- 
sisting higher prices but the last few days lead- 
ing buyers here were more interested. Plain 
white oak flooring is $89.50 for first grade, 
$80.50 and up for second grade, and third 
grade, quoted $67.50 @ $69.50, is scarce. First 
grade maple flooring from Michigan is $93.50, 
and first grade birch flooring is $78 @ $81.50, 


Bad Weather Retards Trade 


_ Burravo, N. Y., April 30.—During the month 
just closing, rainfall has exceeded that of any 
other April in the weather bureau’s records, 
Building has been curtailed temporarily, but 
the number of permits is on the increase, and 
a good deal of delayed work will no doubt be 
started in the coming month. Floods are re- 
ported in some sections of New York State. 
Navigation on the State barge canal has been 
delayed, and country roads in many instances 
are in bad shape. 

Oak flooring has shown an advance in the 
last two or three weeks and some increase in 
demand has taken place here. Hardwood de- 
mand has been fairly active, though not as 
active at some yards as it was several weeks 
ago. Many southern reports are received of 
floods and curtailment of production, so that 
prices hold firm. 

While the lake navigation season has opened, 
no cargoes have arrived here thus far, and 
there is little activity in sight for this port. 
Montgomery Bros. & Co. will have several 
cargoes of hemlock later in the season. Two 
vessels have lately arrived here with shingles. 

An important sale of vessels in the lake lum- 
ber trade has been lately consummated, the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 
having sold its two wooden vessels, the steamer 
Elmira and the barge Keuka, which have 
been on the lakes for many years, and bought 
the steel bulk freighter Griffin from the Wol- 


verine Steamship Co., Boyne City, Mich. The. 


Griffin will carry lumber cargoes to the com- 
pany’s yard in North Tonawanda. 

The semi-annual furniture show of the 
Jamestown Furniture Market Association 
opens in that city this week, with about 
eighty-five manufacturers exhibiting, including 
five from Buffalo. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co.'s motion picture 
film, “Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest,” is 
being shown at several places here this week, 
at the request of schools and other organiza- 
tions. 

The Taylor Instrument Companies, manu- 
facturers of dry-kiln control instruments, at 
Rochester, N. Y., entertained its old employees’ 
association, known as the Tycos Quarter Cen- 
tury Club, on the evening of April 16. The 
Rochester club has fifty-three members. Her- 
bert W. Winn, president, was host. On the 


same evening the London club, its twenty-seven 

members, held its annual dinner. i 
The annual Joint Charities and Community 

Fund Campaign started in this city last week, 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 84 and 85 
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ota to be raised being $814,710. Clark 
’ Hurd is chief of a division, and Charles N. 
Perrin and Harry L. Abbott are majors, Flem- 
ing Sullivan is captain of the lumber team. 
Burton Hurd, of Hurd Bros., returned 
home from the General Hospital at the end of 
jast week, after an operation for appendicitis. 


Inquiries and Orders Plentiful 


Macon, Ga., April 29.—There is every indi- 
cation that buying of hardwoods will continue 
active through the summer months. There are 
lots of inquiries and orders for practically 
all woods. Sap gum, however, leads the list, 
and prices are generally satisfactory, inch FAS 
bringing $53; No. 1, $37, and No. 2, $20. Con- 
ditions in the swamps which were flooded by 
the March rains have improved so that logging 
crews are now working full time, and there is 
an ample supply of logs being brought out. 
All hardwood mills in this territory are there- 
fore working full time. A prominent manu- 
facturer stated this week that production ap- 
pears to be 70 percent of normal; shipments, 
85 percent, and orders, 82 percent. 

The tornado that swept through parts of 
Georgia last week did no damage to the hard- 
wood industry. It missed all the big mills and 
hardwood timber. 


Sales Keep Ahead of Output 


Artanta, Ga., April 29.—Though hardwood 
mill operations have steadily expanded, orders 
continue well in excess of the cut, and ship- 
ments exceed production also. Logs continue 
rather short, but logging is now more active. 
A good volume of export trade is reported. 
Prices hold firm, and some recent advances 
were noted, particularly on oak flooring. In- 
qtiry is good from furniture plants in the 


Southeast but not as heavy as expected from 
northern plants. Southeast furniture . plants 
are well ‘sold up and operating close to capa- 
city. Body plants are the leading buyers. Box 
manufacturers are placing a number of small 
orders. Oak flooring sales in the Southeast 
are showing some improvement but are quiet 
in the North. Some large orders for maple 
flooring are being placed by new textile mills. 
Shop items are moving better to millwork 
plants but volume is well below that for the 
corresponding period last season. 


Volume of Business Improved 


CincinNaTI, Onto, April 29.—Hardwood 
wholesalers, for the first time in weeks, showed 
real optimism. They reported a good run of 
orders for both Appalachian and southern hard- 
woods. Orders were being booked in fair sized 
lots from planing mills, flooring, automobile, 
radio cabinet and furniture plants. Furniture 
factory orders are largely hand-to-mouth, be- 
ing principally for mixed carlots of red and 
sap gum, mostly sap, oak, poplar, sound 
wormy chestnut and common and better wal- 
nut. Automotive factories were the best buy- 
ers, although their orders were frequent rather 
than large. Common and better maple in 6/4 
and thicker were in good demand and not 
overly plentiful. Sound wormy oak in the 
same thicknesses was also wanted, but dry 
stock is hard to get, and prices were trending 
higher. Dry southern elm and magnolia, 6/4 
and thicker were also scarce and demand from 
the body builders has been good. In poplar, 
2-A is scarce, with inquiry strong from the 
radio trade, and 2-B poplar and No. 3 chestnut 
were much wanted by the furniture trade, table 
and chair factories, and eastern wholesalers. 
Reports from the mills indicate that there are 
large stocks of sound wormy oak, but that 


little is dry and that automobile plants are 
eager for supplies. About the only:dull part of 
the market is export. Wholesalers report a 
paucity of inquiries and comparatively few 
orders of any size. Some lots of oak, ash, 
poplar and walnut are moving on old contracts, 
but new business is slow in developing. 

E. V. Babcock, president Babcock Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh, who was in the city this 
week visiting E. W. DeCamp, Cincinnati rep- 
resentative, recently returned from an inspec- 
tion of the new Appalachian hardwood opera- 
tion of the Babcock company ‘at Hamlet, 
W. Va. . This property was recently acquired 
from the administrators of the estate of Er- 
nest A. Simmons, of Charleston, W. Va., who 
was the largest owner of the Glade Creek 
Coal & Lumber Co. Mr. Babcock said that 
it had been decided to quadruple the size of 
the log pond and operate the mill day and 
night, instead of increasing the size of the 
mill, as there is a cut of only seven years. 
A new planing mill will be built. 


Appalachian Demand Growing 


E.xins, W. Va., April 29.— Demand for 
West Virginia maple, beech, birch and bass- 
wood appears to be increasing, and prices on 
these woods are said to be very firm. Lower 
grades of oak are active, especially 4/4 No. 2, 
and have advanced about $2, but higher grades 
have not shown so much improvement. De- 
mand for higher grade oak and for chestnut 
is slow. The market for hardwood is some- 
what more active, and producers are expecting 
somewhat better prices to prevail. 


ForEST FIRES are responsible for fully three- 
fifths of the 2,000,000 acres of- waste, partially 
productive and cut-over forest land in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


See Fine Prospects for Hardwoods 


New Orveans, La., April 29.—There is a 
tendency among the woodworking plants to 
move to sources of supply and within a few 
years the bulk of hardwood lumber manufac- 
tured in southern territory will be produced 
below “Ohio River. This was a declaration 
made to the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club by J. T. Kendall, of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, at the monthly meet- 
ing of the former organization here last 
Wednesday. The institute has received con- 
siderable inquiry as to hardwood supplies and 
has just completed a survey for one very large 
industry with requirements of 300,000,000 feet, 
he declared. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Kendall, “50 per- 
cent of the hardwood timber which will be used 
by woodworking concerns remains below the 
Ohio River. The moving of the plants means 
a close market with a resultant saving of from 
$6 to $9 in freight charges.” 

Mr. Kendall declared that any talk of poor 
business is unjustified at present with gum 
stocks reduced by 6,500,000 feet—those in south- 
ern territory having declined 3,500,000 feet. 
Stocks of oak alone have been reduced by 
1,000,000 feet. Unfilled orders for gum and 
all other species, on the other hand, are higher 
than at any time in the last three years. The 
southern, territory is in satisfactory shape, Mr. 
Kendall stated. Magnolia and pecan orders 
are heavy, southern sap gum is in excellent 
demand, with some scarcity, and a number of 
other items are scarce, he said. Body plants 
were reported as taking common, ‘No. 2 com- 
mon, and 3B inch oak and as likely to require 
a lot of it. 

Referring to trade extension work, Mr. Ken- 
dall stated that oak and gum sponsors were 
not as numerous as they should be in support 
of the bureaus. He stressed the advantages 
of keeping behind this work inasmuch as archi- 
tects are turning to wood. Oak has been speci- 


fied in a number of large buildings with a 
possible field of 343,400 structures. This means 
that if some oak and gum are used in each 
building, even 1,000 feet each, it would boost 
the consumption percentage considerably. The 
Mercantile Mart, in Chicago, was reported as 
being of oak finish throughout and a 29-story 
building in Memphis will be finished almost 
exclusively in oak. “There has never been a 
better time to put oak and gum over,” Mr. 
Kendall asserted. 

George H. Henderson presided over the meet- 
ing. He announced that six new members 
were being listed for the club, these including: 
A. N. Smith Lumber Co., Blanks, La.; Ken- 
tucky Lumber Co., Columbia, Miiss.; Eunice 
Band Mill Co., Eunice, La.; McCall Lumber 
Co.; Chicago Mill,& Lumber Corporation, and 
the Tendall Lumber Co., of Waverly, La. 

Those who spoke briefly during the session 
included J. L. Brewer, of T. Hoffmann Olsen, 
New Orleans; R. M. Breland, Caldwell Lumber 
Co., Swayze Lake, La.; Clayton Johnson, Ten- 
dall Lumber Co., Waverly, La.; Sam Moore, 
Faust Bros. Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss.; A. 
C. Navens, South Texas Hardwood Co., Hous- 
ton; W. D. Brewer, Brewer-Nienstedt Lumber 
Co, Palmetto, La. 

R. M. Breland said shipments are good, logs 
ample, orders good, no river danger and that 
the mill is operating on full time at present. 
Thayer May and L. E. Green, of the Eunice 
Band Mill, said the plant is running regularly 
and that shipments have been very heavy during 
the last four months. A. N. Smith said he is 
now out for himself and is kept busy. 

J. D. Goodwin, of Hillyer Deutsch Edwards 
(Inc.), Oakdale, La., said he was a West Side 
Club member, having been with the present 
company but a month. Clayton Johnson re- 
ported that the Murray body plant was using 
65 percent flooring oak, with a daily consump- 
tion of 300,000 feet, which may go to 80 per- 


cent. He said his company had the biggest 
order file in its history (since 1884) with 85 
percent of all stocks sold. Prices are good. 
The company has 6,000,000 on sticks and 
5,000,000 sold. Auto flooring buyers, he be- 
lieved, will take more stock in the future. 

W. D. Lurry, of the Zenovia Lumber Co., 
Zenovia, La., said the company has normal 
stocks on hand, and that while it has been 
down six days on account of high water and 
may be down fifteen days more, shipments are 
normal. 

V. H. Sonderegger, of New Orleans, said 
logging is 30 to 40 percent under norma! ; in- 
quiry.is being made for sycamore which is 
coming in and there may be a demand for 
beech; black gum logging is “out” as this 
species is located in the lowest swamps, which 
are flooded. He suggested more fabrication 
at the mills by hardwood manufacturers, for 
their labor costs are lower than up north, 
which is a decided advantage. He suggested 
that the club go on record as asking for a 
Federal logging experiment station, this being 
referred to a committee for study and recom- 
mendation. 

M. A. Kurz, of the Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), Shreveport, said the concern’s three 
hardwood mills are running, that there are 
plenty of orders on file, and that no trouble 
is encountered in moving dried stocks, nor 
through high water. 

George Henderson, of the Angelina County 
Hardwood Co., Keltys, Tex., said stocks are 
down at the company’s three mills, that orders 
are good, that the mills are running regularly 
though some time has been lost because of 
high water, and that the East Texas mills lost 
from 20 to 25 percent of their regular operating 
time for the same reason. 

F. H. Sanguinet, of the Lyon Lumber Co., 
Garyville, La., said the mill is operating reg- 
ularly and that only small stocks are on hand. 
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National Reviews Results of Yea 


Facts About Wood Being Presented Vigorously to Wide List of Usep 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, April 24 
to 26, was notable for several reasons, chiet 
among which was the decision to continue the 
vigorous promotion of guaranteed trade- and 
grade-marked American standard lumber 
through field work and advertising. In addi- 
tion to this approval was given to a compre- 
hensive statistical reporting plan for manufac- 
turers’ statistics, and the association reaffirmed 
its interest in forestry by placing itself on 
record as favoring an intensified and developed 
forestry program. [A report of the morning 
session of April 25 and the trade extension 
conference which preceded the annual meeting 
appeared on pages 42 and 43 of the April 27 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


THURSDAY MORNING 


At the general conference on trade exten- 
sion held on Thursday morning, April 25, 
detailed reports were submitted by staff 
executives and heads of organizations co- 
operating with the trade extension campaign. 
The first was that of Walter F. Shaw, trade 
extension manager, followed by T. M. Knap- 
pen, publicity director, and F. P. Cartwright, 
chief engineer, a resumé of these reports 
appearing on pages 42 and 43 of last week’s 
issue. 


Field Work by Building Code Engineers 


Building code activities of the National 
association were outlined by R. G. Kimbell, 
director of the architectural and building 
code bureau, who presented his program for 
an architectural service designed to center 
the attention of the public on the possibility 
for beauty, character and economic satisfac- 
tion in the lumber-built home, including~ the 
use of wood in interiors. Attention was called 
by the speaker to the forthcoming publica- 
tions of the bureau featuring entirely new 
and original architectural renderings in. wood. 
Mr. Kimbell also touched on the activities 
of the field men throughout the United 
States, and gave the following summary of 
field work by building code engineers: 

301 cities were engaged in building code 
preparation or revision. 

205 cities were visited by building code con- 
sultants of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

83 cities adopted new or amended codes, of 
which 47 are satisfactory and include recom- 
mendations of the National association; 10 
show general improvement and partial use of 
National association material; 5 are generally 
unsatisfactory; 21 are not yet reviewed— 
some still unprinted. 

51 proposed codes reviewed, detailed recom- 
mendations prepared and submitted to proper 
authorities. 

7 proposed State building laws or amend- 
ments thereto analyzed and objections to un- 
fair features registered. 

724 personal 

1,328 cities 
or circular. 


visits were made to 305 cities. 
were kept in contact by letter 


36,500,000 people reside in the cities where 
National association building code consultants 
made personal surveys, and the building con- 
struction in those cities aggregates over $4,- 
000,000,000 annually. 


Lumber Purchase Specifications 


The plan of the trade extension depart- 
ment to make lumber easy to specify on a 
standard basis through the compilation of 
standard guide data on lumber purchase and 
use specifications, was presented by Arthur 
T. Upson, eastern trade extension division 
manager, who submitted cases illustrating 


the difficulty of lumber buyers in accurately 
stating their requirements and the resulting 
reflection on the material itself. 


One duty of the trade extension department, 
said Mr. Upson, is to prescribe the panacea 
for these ills; to make it easy to specify, to 
obtain, and to use lumber of the kind and 
quality that specifiers and consumers want 
and need and that manufacturers make and 
want to sell. This can be accomplished by pro- 
motion of standard lumber purchase and use 
specifications in all major fields of consump- 
tion. More than 80 percent of all present lum- 
ber requirements can be met from standard 
products now produced at most sawmills, and 
trade promotion of this sort will increase the 
demand for such items, reduce the demand 
for special items, and place lumber at its 
greatest comparative advantage over other 
materials. 

Under the modified plan for improving and 
extending our promotion service, instead of 
commissioning each trade extension field man 
to carry on work of this sort personally with 
his own contacts, it is proposed to center 
this work in a technical unit at headquarters 
office. To this unit will be referred all re- 
quests made upon the National association, or 
created as a result of 
field contacts, for as- 
sistance in preparing 
specifications to suit 
particular needs of 
consumption, 

The advantages of 
this are obvious; it 
will insure “standard- 
ized assistance” on 
matters of standard- 
ized character; it will 
provide uniform 
standards in the same 
field of use; it will 
insure correct inter- 
pretation of lumber 
manufacturing and 
grading practice of 
all associations in all 
regions and uniform 
incorporation of such 
practices in standard 
purchase and use 
specifications. It will 
also furnish the 
greatest influencing 
factor possible to 
employ in the pro- Ww. M. 
motion of American 
standard lumber 
sizes, grades and in- 
spection as regularly 
adopted and admin- 
istered by associa- 
tions of lumber producers. It will provide one 
of the most effective vehicles for the creation 
of a steady demand for association grade- 
marked National Tree trade-marked lumber. 
Finally, by avoiding duplication of effort on 
the part of many field men, it will centralize 
this work with two men and accomplish the 
greatest amount at the least cost. 


RITTER, 
Columbus, Ohio; 


National Advertising Campaign 


“One economic jusification for advertising 
is the preparation of such advertising as to 
make the consumer a more competent buyer,” 
said F. O. Perkins, vice president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Co., New York, in re- 
viewing the plans and policies for advertis- 
ing trade- and grade-marked lumber. Mr. 
Perkins stated that he was much gratified 
when the National association decided to 
advertise trade- and grade-marked lumber. 
Among the important considerations ini sup- 
port of this program is the question of. the 
general advancement of lumber in the face 
of competition from substitutes. The only 
real risk in business is the uncertainty of 
the consumer’s choice, said the speaker, and 
it is mecessary to study the approach to the 
consumer to get his interest. The only mes- 


sage the lumber industry has is for the 
thoughtful people. “We take the position 
that we are not concerned in trying to com. 
pete with spectacular advertising, but with 
the editorial columns of the medium used” 
said Mr. Perkins. “It is a question of gain- 
ing the attention of the readers.” 

Mr. Perkins reviewed briefly the form of 
trade- and grade-marked lumber advertising 
to get the message before the public as a 
whole through the medium of industrial, 
architectural, building and other high-class 
publications, a large collection being dis- 
played of mounted proofs of current and 
prospective association magazine advertis. 
ing. Mr. Perkins stated that the advertising 
campaign is based on an extended survey of 
the larger markets for lumber, and on a 
fixed and definitely considered program. 


Home Modernizing Bureau 


Homer S. Sackett, director of the Home 
Modernizing Bureau, Chicago, stated that 


the bureau is primarily a business getting 
institution and not an advertising bureau, its 





R. E. DANAHER, E. 
Detroit, Mich.; 


A. FROST, 
Shreveport, La.; 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD VICE PRESIDENTS, 


RESPECTIVELY 


function being to push the home modernizing 
movement and develop business for the build- 
ing industry. Similar bureaus have been or- 


ganized in something like twenty cities in 


co-operation with the building industries. 


The principal role we have tried to carry 
out is not to assume any of the functions of 
the legitimate trade channels, said Mr. Sack- 
ett. The bureau should interest the home 
owner in modernizing and ‘then turn the pros- 
pect over to the trade channels. Some of the 
bureaus are making contracts with home own- 
ers for modernizing, the local contractor do- 
ing the work and the members of the bureau 
furnishing the materials. The home owner 
can today go to one of these bureaus, get all 
the necessary information and have the mate- 
rials furnished and the work done by members 
of the bureau. 

The newspapers in the smaller communities 
were organized to get the thing started, and 
the Home Modernizing Bureau created a serv- 
ice department to take care of all the various 
features of home ownership and modernizing 
and consolidate the news service to the news- 
papers. Today, less than two months after 
starting, thirty newspapers, with a circulation 
of about 2,000,000, are subscribing to the serv- 
ice. By May 15 we will have bureaus operat- 
ing in 62 communities and large cities. We 
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hope by the end of the year to have our serv- 
ice in 100 newspapers. The Hartford Times 
had 16 pages in a recent issue devoted to 
home modernizing, and the Hartford bureau 
has 80 jobs visualized as a result of this 
service. 

One of the big things which will encourage 
people to modernize their homes is to show 
how the house will look when brought up to 
date. The architectural visualization service 
is another department of the Home Moderniz- 
ing Bureau, which serves the small as well as 
the large communities. I believe that the 
lumber manufacturers represented in the Na- 
tional association could reap results from this 
modernizing bureau movement through the re- 
tailer, who is actively interested in the propo- 
sition. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the Thursday afternoon 
session, Chairman Trieschmann called on 
Paul L. Grady, manager of the Woodeni Box 
Bureau, for his report. Mr. Grady outlined 
some of the activities of his bureau carried 
on in co-operation with the National asso- 
ciation and other organizations interested in 
packing and shipping practices. He touched 














W. R. McMILLAN, W. A. HOLT, 


Chicago; Oconto, Wis.; 


NATIONAL DIRECTORS REPRESENTING REGIONAL 


ASSOCIATIONS 


upon the efforts of the bureau in opposing 


before the Interstate Commerce Commission , 


the adoption and extension of the steel con- 
tainer car service by the carriers, which is 
a substitute for the less-than-carload box car 
service. The bureau is also opposing the 
adoption of the fiber grape lug cover. Last 
fall the bureau was successful in having the 
standard western nailed lug boxes included 
among the standard fruit and vegetable pack- 
ages of the Southeastern lines. Mr. Grady 
spoke about various conferences with the 
bureau of explosives relating to the revision 
of wooden box specifications for shipment 
of explosives, battery boxes and containers 
for shipments of insecticides and poisonous 
solids: 

In our field work we have been concerned 
principally with fruit and vegetable containers, 
canned foods, paint and smoked: fish boxes, 
said Mr. Gr&dy. Due principally to the efforts 
of the bureau a larger proportion of Hawaiian 
Pineapple is being packed in wooden boxes 
this year than for the last year or two. We 
are meeting with some success in our efforts 
to displace solid fiber cases with light wooden 
boxes. Our plan of operations is to concen- 
trate upon definite objectives rather than to 


make numerous missionary calls on the mar- 
kets of the industry in general. 


Among other executives of organizations 
co-operating in trade extension who sum- 
marized their activities were Henry R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, and 
P. R. ‘Hicks, manager of the Treated Wood 
Service Bureau. 


Wood Construction Manual 


Mr. Trieschmann said the box bureau’s ef- 
forts were a fine illustration of what can be 
accomplished by co-operation. He then men- 
tioned the new book on wood construction, 
soon to be issued, the author of which is 
Dudley F. Holtman, assistant director of 
the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, who was called back to Washington, 
D. C., soon after his arrival in Chicago by 
reason of illness in his family. The manual 
is an attempt to supply a rapidly growing 
need of architects, contractors and other 
factors in the building industry with facts 
on good wood construction practice... Mr. 
Trieschmanni stated that every regional asso- 
ciation, through its 
technical men, has 
been consulted in re- 
gard to the material 
for this wood con- 
structing manual. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ 
MEETING 


At 3:45 p. m.*Presi- 
dent E. L. Carpenter, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., 
took the chair for the 
stockholders’ meeting 
of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and called 
for the report of the 
committee on nomina- 
tions, recommendations 
and resolutions. In 
the absence of John 
H. Kirby, of Houston, 
Tex., Frank G. Wis- 
ner, of Laurel, Miss., 
presented the follow- 
ing report which was 
unanimously adopted 
in its entirety: 





Ss. I. COY, 
Cloquet, Minn.; 


President—E, L. Carpenter, of the Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


First vice-president and treasurer—W. M. 
Pg W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
hio. 


Second vice-president—R. E. Danaher, De- 
troft, Mich. 


Third vice-president—E. A. Frost, Shreve- 
port, La. 
Directors 
California Redwood Association — F. R. 
Adams and W. R. McMillan, both of Chicago. 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association—R. E. Danaher, Detroit, 
Mich., and H. D. Mortenson, Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute—M. W. 
Stark, Columbus, Ohio; G. W. Allport, Kansas 
City, Mo., and W. E. Delaney, Columbia, Miss. 


North Carolina Pine Association— J. Ross 
McNeal, Norfolk, Va. and G. J. Cherry, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association—R. B. Goodman; Marinette, 
Wis., and W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 


H. C. Hornby and 8S. L. Coy, both of Cloquet, 
Minn. 


and Plans More Intensive Efforts 


—Centralized and Standardized Assistance Will Greatly Aid Promotion 


Associa- 
Fla., and 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
tion—G. V. Patterson, Pensacola, 
Rush MeoPherson, Palatka, Fla. 

Southern Pine Association—A. J. Peavy, 
Shreveport, La.; O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark.; 
R. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; M. L. Fleishal, 


Jacksonville, Fla.; F. W. Reimers, Hammond, * 


La.; W. T. Murray, Rochelle, La., and A. C. 
Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—A. C. 
Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, 
Wash.; C. D. Johnson, Portland, Ore.; J. D. 
Tennant, Longview, Wash.; Myron C. Wood- 
ard, Silverton, Ore.; Clyde Walton, Everett, 
Wash., and F. R. Titcomb, Tacoma, Wash. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 
W. S. Rosenberry, Gibbs, Idaho; J. P. Hen- 
nessy, Minneapolis, Minn., and W. C. Geddes, 
Winchester, Idaho. 


Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion—E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 


At Large—J. L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; W. 


M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio; John W. Blodgett, ° 


Grand Rapids, Mich.; G. W. Dulany, jr., Chi- 
cago; John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; Frank G. 
Wisner, Laurel, Miss.; Edward Hines, Chicago; 
J. W. Watzek, jir., Chicago; E. G. Griggs, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; J. W. Link, Houston, Tex.; W. A. 
Pickering, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles S. Keith, 
Kansas City, Mo.; A. Trieschmann, Chicago; 
Cc. ‘F. Anderson, Marion, S. C.; E. L. Carpenter, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; J. M. Hotchkiss, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; J. M. White, Weed, Calif.; T. J. 
Wright, jr. Norfolk, Va.; John M. Bush, 
Negaunee, Mich.; E. C. Glenn, Varnville, S. C.; 
W. Leuthold, Deer Park, Wash.; R. A. Long, 
Kansas City, Mo.; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. 
Paul, Minn.; E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La.; W. 
J. Walker, San Francisco, Calif.; H. B. Hewes, 
Jeanerette, La., and M. J. Scanlon, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
Standing Committee Personnel 

National lumber trade extension committee 
—R. B. White, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; A. 
Cc. Dixon, Eugene, Ore., vice chairman. 

Trade promotion committee—R. B. White, 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman; W. S. Rosenberry, 
Gibbs,. Idaho, vice chairman. 

Publicity committee—A. C. Dixon, Eugene, 
Ore., chairman; M. W. Stark, Columbus, Ohio, 
vice chairman. 

Statistics and accounting committee — 
Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; 
Cc. W. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo., vice chairman. 

Economie research committee—O. O. Axley, 
Warren, Ark., chairman; H. K. Brooks, Bend, 
Ore., vice chairman, 

Foreign markets committee—E. G. Griggs, 
Tacoma, Wash., chairman; Charles Green, 
Laurel, Miss., vice chairman. 

Advisory tax committee—Frank G. Wisner, 
Laurel, Miss., chairman; W. S. Bennet, Chicago 
and W. B. Heinemann, Wausau, Wis., vice 
chairmen, 

Transportation committee—J. D. Mylrea, 
Rhinelander, Wis., chairman; Charles F. An- 
derson, Marion, S. C., vice chairman, 

Forestry and conservation committee— 
George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash., chairman; A. 
C. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y., vice chairman, 

Utilization and waste prevention committee 
—M. W. Stark; Columbus, Ohio, chairman; 
DeVere Dierks, Kansas City, Mo., vice chair- 
man, 

Standardization committee—C. C. Sheppard, 
Clarks, La., chairman; R. H. Burnside, Port- 
land, Ore., vice chairman. 

Trade practices committee—Harry T. Ken- 
dall, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; Peter J. Mc- 
Hugh, Chicago, vice chairman. 

Credit corporation committee—E. H. Bur- 
gess, Chicago, chairman; J. H. Eddy, Birming- 
ham, Ala., vice chairman. 


Appreciation for Years of Service 
Mr. ‘Wisner stated that a telegram had 
been received from Mr. Kirby asking that 
he be relieved of his position as treasurer 
of the National association, and as treasurer 
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of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Credit Corporation. The committee with 
much regret recommended that the directors 
comply with Mr. Kirby’s wishes and recom- 
mended that Wilson Compton, secretary and 
manager, on behalf of the directors of the 
National association, write Mr. Kirby a let- 
ter of thanks for his years of service. 

In recommending Mr. Ritter for the posi- 
tion of treasurer of the National association, 
the committee also recommended that he be 
made treasurer of the Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Wisner’s committee recommended that 
the board of directors refer to the trade ex- 
tension committee, with power to act, the 
selection of the members at large and the 
sub-committee members of the trade promo- 
tion committee. 


Resolutions Approved 


The committee on nominations, recom- 
mendations and resolutions adopted a reso- 
lution offered by Edward Hines recommend- 
ing that the directors approve of the 
president addressing a letter to the president 
of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents requesting that Secretary-manager 
Compton be permitted to address the meet- 
ing of purchasing agents this coming June. 

The following resolutions were also adopted: 


Forestry Policy 

Because of rapidly increasing desire among 
lumbermen to perpetuate forest resources and 
their industry by improved utilization, suit- 
able cutting methods and reforestation; we 
request the executive officials and appropriate 
committees of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to intensify the develop- 
ment of our forestry policy and program so 
as to assure all concerned its services along 
at least three lines, namely: 


1. Study of the methods and successes of 
the large number of lumbermen already en- 
gaged in growing new forests, with publica- 
tion of reliable information so obtained in 
order to assist the industry in the extension 
of forestry practice. 


2. Encouragement and assistance to region- 


al efforts that seek better forestry methods, 
sentiment and legislation. 


3. Expert and authentic representatiun of 
the industry in forestry matters on occasions 
suggesting such contact with private or gov- 
ernmental agencies. ; 

We believe the importance of the forestry 
program of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association calls for recognition both 
within and without the association by estab- 
lishing it as a distinct activity of the execu- 
tive organization, under such relations with 
the forestry and other committees as will pro- 
mote mutual effectiveness. 

> * * 


Resolved, That the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association record a vote of 
thanks to the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization and to Dudley F. Holtman, for his 
able and untiring efforts in connection with 
the recently completed manual on wood con- 
struction. 


High Points in Present Situation 


President Carpenter, in a brief address, 
emphasized a few of the high points in the 
present situation: 

The first thing to which I will refer is the 
splendid effort to raise a fund for trade pro- 
motion. That fund was raised by the heroic 
efforts of a number of faithful lumbermen; 
it looked hopeless at times, but they held on 
intil a sufficient amount was raised to carry 
on the work, and we were on our way. 

It seems to me that the high point in the 
industry today is this trade promotion pro- 
gram, under which comes trade-marking and 
grade-marking and other subjects that you 
have heard discussed. In addition to that a 
forest conservation movement was started at 
a recent meeting of lumbermen at Del Monte, 
Calif., and under the able chairmanship of J. 
D. Tennant, of Longview, Wash., a conserva- 
tion program has been under way since then. 

It is my belief that the improved state of 
the industry today is due to those two facts; 
the raising of this fund to start this trade 
extension and advertising program, and the 
members of this conservation committee tak- 
ing hold of the situation as they found it, 


then endeavoring to learn something about 
the business in the way of statistics, which 
up to that time had not been very good. Now 
that statistical program is a very important 
part of the regular activities of the National 
association. The conservation committee was 
able to secure co-operation from all regions 
in studying this lumber’ program, and you all 
know what has happened. 

A general meeting has been called to learn 
how much lumber the country is using; what 
was a reasonable proportion of that produc- 
tion for the various softwood producing dis- 
tricts. With the regional associations co-op- 
erating with the members of that committee 
from their several districts, it is safe to say 
that splendid co-operation is being had from 
the prominent lumbermen in the softwood 
producing districts of the United States rep- 
resenting fully 90 percent of the industry. 

These are the things which, by way of im- 
proving economic conditions, have helped to 
bring the industry forward to the point where 
it is today. All that I desire to say in addi- 
tion is to pledge to these movements, which 
are the real high points, the complete co-op- 
eration of myself and all of the companies I 
represent, and my conviction at this moment 
that every man here, representing various dis- 
tricts, pledge the same support and assistance 
to the end that the lumbermen shall emerge 
from the inferiority complex that I have re- 
ferred to, and the lumber industry will be on 
its way to real achievements. 


All Lumbermen Should Read This Message 


Wilson Compton, secretary and manager, 
then delivered his address on “Facts in the 
Lumber Business,” which was printed on 





t. 


E. G. GRIGGS, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 


Re-elected Directors at Large of National 
Association 


J. W. WATZEK, JR., 
Chicago; 


pages 44-45, 69 and 70 of last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The delegates 
gave close attention to what Mr. Compton 
had to say, and were much impressed with 
the message. At the conclusion of the ad- 
dress, Edward Hines, of Chicago, made a 
motion, which was unanimously carried, that 
a sufficient number of copies of Mr. Comp- 
ton’s talk be printed and sent to every lum- 
ber manufacturer in the country, strongly 
urging them to read it. 


Inter-Insurance Exchange Activities 


The report of the Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change committee, presented by Chairman 
J. W. Watzek, jr., of Chicago, showed an in- 
crease of 25 percent in business which had 
been built up to $24,500,000 during the last 
year. Savings during the last twelve months 
have been over 30 percent, which belong to 
the subscribers. Mr. Watzek stated that 80 
percent of the loss above $20,000 on any one 
risk is stood by Lloyds, which prevents any 
serious loss to the exchange. 


Advisory Tax Committee Report 
Frank G. Wisner, chairman of the advis- 
ory tax committee, impressed upon the dele- 


ta 
gates that the only way lumber manufactyr. 
ers are going to get what they are entitled 
to is for business men to get in touch with 
their congressmen and senators and urge , 
reduction in the corporation income ta, 
“Twelve percent of your earnings goes into 
that particular form of taxes,” said Mr. Wis. 
ner. “Practically every other form of tax 
has been either materially reduced, and some 
wiped out, and this one form of tax stifj 
remains at 12 percent.” He referred to the 
efforts of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in directing the attention of 
business firms to efforts to have enacted into 
law reciprocity provisions in reference to inher. 
itance taxes between the various States, 31 of 
which have such provisions. 


ANNUAL BANQUET FEATURES 


The twenty-seventh annual banquet of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held on Thursday evening, April 25, 
proved to be the equal of if it did not surpass 
former functions of the kind. The Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel was the scene of this 
enjoyable affair, over 200 delegates, guests and 
their ladies being present to partake of the 
good things provided. President E. L. Car- 
penter acted as toastmaster, and after extend- 
ing a cordial welcome to the large throng on 
behalf of the National association, requested 
Wilson Compton, secretary and manager, to 
read telegrams received from President Her- 
bert Hoover and Secretary of Commerce R. P. 
Lamont. That from President Hoover fol- 
lows: 

Please extend to the members of the Nation- 
al Lumber Manufacturers’ Association my sin- 
cere greetings. The members of your organ- 
ization have always heretofore extended co- 
operation to the Government and I am certain 
they will continue to do so. 

Secretary Lamont wired: 

Please extend to your members the greet- 
ings of the Department of Commerce, together 
with our appreciation for the co-operation 
which has been given us by your organization 
and your industry during the last year. Your 
efforts in extending the system of grade-mark- 
ing lumber for the consumer’s protection are 
a noteworthy achievement toward better mer- 
chandising practices, and one in which our 
National Committee on Wood Utilization has 
been_glad to take a part. This and other proj- 
ects working for a closer utilization of the 
raw material and a more intelligent use of 
wood products in the consuming field have al- 
ready resulted in improved conditions. May 
I express the hope that you and your mem- 
bers will continue to co-operate with the De- 
part of Commerce in these matters of public 
interest. 

The toastmaster then introduced James 
Heron, who briefly touched on the plans for 
the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933, in cele- 
bration of the one hundredth birthday of 
Chicago, and bespoke the co-operation of 
the National association and the public gen- 
erally in making this project the most suc- 
cessful ever held in the civilized world. The 
chief speaker of the evening was Strickland 
Gillilan, famous correspondent of Washing- 
ton, D. C., humorist and lecturer, who de- 
lighted his audience with one of his scin- 
tillating, rapid-fire talks on “Helping Herbie 
Handle the Helm,” the address having very 
little bearing on the topic mentioned, but 
being full of epigrams and witticisms which 
kept the guests in a happy mood for over an 
hour. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 


Friday morning was devoted to a meeting 
of the trade extension executive committee 
and a discussion of the statistical program. 

At the former session Walter F. Shaw, 
manager of the trade extension department, 
presented a preliminary report én trade- and 
grade-marking methods and devices com- 
piled by David G. White, assistant trade ex- 
tension manager. This report commented 
on the fact that at the inception of the mark- 
ing program of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, providing that the 
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National Tree trade-mark be used in con- 
junction with the trade- and grade-marks of 
the regional manufacturers’ associations, it 
was realized that a compilation of existing 
information on marking methods and devices 
would be necessary to meet the requests for 
information received from mills not hither- 
to engaged in marking, and that such infor- 
mation would also be of value to indicate the 
progress in this field to mills which were 
already doing some lumber marking. The 
report further stated: 
Information on Marking Devices 
In view of the studies and information pub- 
lished by the Southern Pine Association and 
the work accomplished by other associations, 
particularly the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, sup- 
plemented by investigations and devices de- 
veloped by individual manufacturers, it was 
evident that sufficient information was avail- 
able to warrant a definite marking program. 
The various associations, individual lumber 
manufacturers, and the manufacturers of va- 
rious marking devices have been co-operating 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in making éxisting information avail- 
able. Furthermore, the field men of the Na- 
tional, notable Messrs. Horner, Shaw, Bowe, 
Uhl and Crosby, have obtained much practi- 
cal information during recent field trips. 
Various manufacturers of marking devices 
have indicated decided interest in improving 
existing devices since the inception of the 
National marking program. Also, there is 
undoubtedly considerable information avail- 
able from marking mills that has not been 
obtained to date. Furthermore, more impor- 
tant and practical information on devices and 
methods of marking and costs will be avail- 
able after the marking program gets more 
definitely under way in the various producing 
regions, and after recent and new devices 
have been given a more thorough trial. Under 
the circumstances, this report should only be 
considered as a preliminary one for the guid- 
ance and help of mills interested in the pro- 
gressive merchandising policy of furnishing 
quality lumber, financially guaranteed. 


The report then goes into considerable de- 
tail regarding the McDonough, Payzant, 
Tanner, Miller, Winton-McCloud, Morten- 
son, Rettmer and other marking devices, 
with illustrations of some of the machines 
and the method of marking. The report con- 
cludes with this paragraph: 

The information in this report on marking 
methods and devices has been compiled for 
the use of lumber manufacturers in connec- 
tion with the National marking program. The 
work of obtaining additional information will 
be continued and the results made available 
as the data warrant release. Furthermore, 
the National has assigned a competent field 
man to assist subscribing mills in getting 
started and in solving their marking problems. 
His time will be largely devoted to this work. 
It is hoped that the information now available 
will enable the mills to unite on this impor- 
tant merchandising policy of selling financial- 
ly guaranteed lumber based on quality. 


Marked Lumber Policy Resolution Revised 


After considerable discussion on this re- 
port, it was decided to recommend to the 
trade extension subscribers and the regional 
associations that they go head actively with 
arrangements for marking lumber, relying 
for the present upon rubber stamps rather 
than mechanical devices. The committee also 
voted to revise the resolution, covering trade- 
and grade-marking policy, presented by R. 
B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., and adopted 
on the previous Wednesday. [This resolu- 
tion appeared on page 42 of last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN.—Editor.] 
There was a general discussion of the details of 
the relations of individual trdde extension sub- 
scribers to their associations in respect to 
grade-marking in view of the provisions of 
the trade-marking agreements, but it was 
considered that all differences that might 

ve arisen in regard to this subject were 
covered by the amended resolution. 

' Mr. White’s resolution in final form fol- 

Ows: 


Resolved, That we go ahead with our trade- 
marking and grade-marking trade promotion 
campaign in a national way, and that until 
Sept. 1, but only until Sept. 1, we continue 
our policy of reference to the fact that grade- 
marked lumber is available in certain species; 
and, further, that we recommend to the trade 
extension manager that he proceed with the 
program which he has outlined to make con- 
tact directly with as large a group of retailers 
as possible, especially in strategic territory, 
and to encourage these key retailers to stock 
National trade-marked and regional associa- 
tion grade-marked lumber, and be it further 


Resolved, That the policy with respect to 
licensing the use of the National registered 
mark as defined in the present form of license 
agreement be confirmed and that the regional 
associations be urged to develop as promptly 
as practicable among their members the policy 
and practice of regional association grade- 
marking all standard lumber. 


Statistical Program Approved 


C. Stowell Smith, former secretary of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turer’s Association, who has been co-operat- 
ing with the statistical staff of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in com- 
pilation of a comprehensive statistical reporting 
plan for manufacturers’ statistics, submitted the 
report of the economics committee. This was 
divided into three parts—manufacturers’ statis- 
tics, quarterly consumption surveys, and basic 
lumber consumption and distribution surveys. 
Mr. Smith explained the plan page by page, 


a 





G. V. PATTERSON, 
Pensacola, Fla.; 


W. C. GEDDES, 
Winchester, Idaho; 
Directors Representing Regional Associations 


supplementing it with the statement that in 
addition to the mill statistics as to orders, 
shipments, production, and capacity of mills 
as rated at frequent intervals, it would 
be the purpose also to keep as close account 
of consumption as practical through co-oper- 
ation with a typical group of retail lumber 
dealers’ association and industrial consumers 
of lumber. Mr. Smith stated that by co- 
operating with the United States census bu- 
reau, which was experiencing some difficulty 
in gathering complete lumber statistics, he 
thought that the industry’s statistical picture 
could be made nearly complete, and the in- 
dustry constantly supplied with current data 
- of inestimable merchandising value. 
Among those taking part in the discussion 
on the statistical report were C. D. John- 
son, of Portland, Ore.; A. J. Peavy, Shreve- 
port, La.; W. B. Greeley, Seattle, Wash., sec- 
retary-manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. Mr. Greeley impressed 
the needs of the industry for a larger repre- 
sentation from, manufacturing plants in order 
to gather and compile market statistics, 
which will not only be more complete and 
accurate than have heretofore been available, 
but which will be received with more confi- 
dence by lumber buyers. He went into de- 
tail on the manner in which regional manu- 


- upon obtaining grade- 


facturers’ associations can contribute to the 
desired result through their own members 
and small mills not members, and believed 
that in a short time 85 percent of the mill 
capacity would be represented. 

After some further discussion, approval 
was given to the statistical reporting plan 
outlined by Mr. Smith embodying sugges- 
tions made at the meeting, a motion to that 
effect being sponsored by Mr. Peavy. 

The methods of acquiring and compiling 
lumber statistics were outlined by A. H. O. 
Rolle, of the United States census bureau, 
who told of the difficulties encountered in 
its work, the lateness of the information is- 
sued etc. He expressed the willingness of 
the bureau to co-operate with the National 
association in the plan which it proposed. 
A motion was unanimously adopted that the 
statistical staff of the National association 
be authorized to proceed with its plan and 
put it into effect at the earliest practical date. 


Ask Aid in Transit Car Problem 


The aid of the lumber manufacturers in 
the solution of the transit-car-cargo prob- 
lem was sought by the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which was repre- 
sented by Frank Carnahan, traffic manager, 
who referred to conditions created by transit 
cargoes in eastern territory, where about 
32,000,000 feet of West Coast lumber is in 
distress, citing the adverse effect such ship- 
ments have upon the business of the retailer. 
The various angles of the transit car prob- 
lem were discussed by A. C. Dixon, Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore.; A. J. 
Peavy, of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La.; John W. Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; C. D. Johnson, Pacific Spruce 
Corporation, Portland, Ore.; L. R. Putman, 
mercharidising counsel for the Southern Pine 
Association, and W. W. Schupner, direct- 
ing manager of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. The discus- 
sion developed the fact that members of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Southern Pine Association neither en- 
courage nor indulge in the transit car prac- 
tice, and that the difficulty of stopping it 
lies in the inability of association mills to 
influence the practices of non-member mills. 
It was suggested that insistence by retailers 
and trade-marked 
lumber would accomplish much in that di- 
rection, to which the representative of the 
retailers readily agreed. 

The upshot of the matter was the adoption 
of a resolution proposed by Mr. Peavy, and 
seconded and amended by Mr. Dixon, which 
promised the support of manufacturers in 
doing all they could to suppress transit ship- 
ments, but suggesting to retailers that they 
demand grade- and trade-marked lumber as 
an important factor in accomplishing the de- 
sired result. 


Architects Endorse Grade-Marking Program 


One of the most important announcements 
made at the meeting was the reading of a 
telegram received by Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary and manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, from Axel H. 
Oxholm, director of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Washington, D. C., 
advising him of the action of the American 
Institute of Architects in unanimously en- 
dorsing the grade-marking program. This 
telegram was as follows: 

Architects unanimously passed resolution 
in substance as follows: “Institute endorses 
standardization building materials, passing 
favorably on committee’s work on grade 
marking according American Lumber Stand- 
ards and promotion, manufacture and use of 
dry lumber.” You may announce this at your 
meeting. 

This concluded the business brought be- 
fore the twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, adjournment occurring at 1:30 p. m. 
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Wood Utilization Committee Annual 


Necessity for Greater Efficiency in Use of Wood, Grade-Marking, End-Matching and 
Wood Construction Manual Among Important Topics Discussed 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 29.—“We no 
longer think of conservation only in terms of 
hoarding replaceable natural resources, but be- 
lieve that conservation involves intelligent and 
efficient use of raw material. This conception 
of conservation is applicable to wood as it is to 
other replaceable natural resources.” This was 
the statement made by Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont today in an address prepared for the 
opening of the annual meeting of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. In the un- 
avoidable absence of Secretary Lamont, his 
address was read by William P. McCracken, 
assistant secretary of commerce. Secretary 
Lamont went on to state: 

The National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion is endeavoring to drive home this con- 
ception of conservation by impressing on the 
consumer the necessity for greater efficiency 
in the use of wood. In building and con- 
struction, for instance, large sums of money 
are wasted annually through incorrect speci- 
fications and methods of construction. 

The wood-using industries will eventually 
adopt the same efficient methods of raw-ma- 
terial utilization as have been practiced for 
years by the packing, smelting and other in- 
dustries. 

The national committee is a co-operative 
enterprise between industry and the govern- 
ment, in which industry takes the lead. 
Through the work which it is doing in in- 
creasing the usefulness of wood the wround- 
work for commercial reforestation is being 
laid. 

Secretary Lamont recently assumed the 
chairmanship of the national committee, suc- 
ceeding President Hoover. 


Outlines Major Work of Committee 


Alex H. Oxholm, director of the committee, 
briefly outlined the major work that has been 
done and is now under way in an oral report. 
It was a surprise to some members to learn 
that 500,000 copies of publications issued by the 
committee have been sold. Mr. Oxholm said 
he did not know whether the people who 
bought these bulletins and booklets read them, 
but the committee had done its part in produc- 
ing them and selling them at nominal prices 
to cover actual printing costs. 

Speaking of grade-marking of lumber, Mr. 
Oxholm said he thought the committee could 
justly claim a part of the credit for having 
sold this idea to the industry and the consumer. 

He said the committee was keeping an eye 
on inventions having to do with wood and its 
products. He exhibited a small piece of oak 
received from Germany, pointing out that it 
could be bent like shoe leather, but was about 
the toughest bit of wood he ever saw, and told 
of a nail brought in from Europe that has 
about 30 percent greater holding power than 
nails ordinarily used here. If American manu- 
facturers can be induced to produce this nail, 
Mr. Oxholm said, it would mean that it would 
be possible to successfully use thinner lumber 
in construction, crating, box manufacture etc. 


Commendation for Services Rendered 


Mr. Oxholm commended members of the 
committee for devoting so much of their time 
to various important work on its behalf. He 
said the services of some of the members, given 
freely, could not be purchased at any price. He 
likewise commended the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for its whole- 
hearted co-operation, stating that Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager, had a knack 
of stepping up whenever the committee needed 
help. . Commendation along similar lines was 
bestowed upon various departments and bureaus 
of the Government, which are contributing 


substantially to the success of the many im-. 


portant projects undertaken by the committee. 
The staff of the committee likewise were not 
overlooked, Mr. Oxholm recalling that when 
money was short members of the staff ac- 
cepted outside employment, thereby gaining 
valuable practical experience and returning to 
use it in further work for the committee. 

Dudley F. Holtman, assistant director of the 
committee and construction engineer, came in 
for special praise in connection with his work 
in the preparation of “Wood Construction,” the 
800-page manual sponsored by the committee 
and by a control committee of experts ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover while he was still secre- 
tary of commerce. 

The great value to the committee of the work 
of the executive committee was not overlooked 
by the director. He spoke of the many efforts 
to drag the committee into local fights here 
and there and said the fact that it had-not got 
into trouble was chiefly due to the sound judg- 
ment exercised by the executive committee. 

E. E. Hunt, secretary of the committee, read 
a brief financial report, showing that the treas- 
ury has some $4,000 on hand. Since its or- 
ganization in 1925, Mr. Hunt said, the com- 
mittee has expended $90,518.58. It has been 
able to operate on this small budget only be- 
cause the co-operation rendered by both in- 
dustry and the Government are beyond price. 


Wood Construction Manual 


Mr. Holtman next discussed the wood con- 
struction manual, a bound copy of which he 
exhibited to the committee. He said that the 
only reason he was taking a little time to dis- 
cuss something that had been accomplished was 
in the hope that it would furnish inspiration 
to the committee members to bestir themselves 
along still other lines of usefulness. 

We think of the great American desert as 
an arid, sandy region out in the West, said 
Mr. Holtman. The great American desert 
lies right under the hat of the average man, 
woman and child, so far as realization of the 
utilization of forest products is concerned. 
Our sub-committee, believing that it could 
make a real contribution to economy in con- 
struction and improvement in wood utiliza- 
tion, decided to develop a book on the sub- 
ject, realizing that “words are things.” 

The control committee members are out- 
standing in the construction industries, rep- 


.resenting all organized groups that have to 


do with construction matters. The book 
would never have been possible had it not 
been for the spirit of co-operation from the 
outset. 


Importance of Manual to Construction 


Mr. Holtman briefly sketched the steps 
leading up to the completion of the manual, 
which is now in the hands of the McGraw-Hill 
Co., publisher. He said Herbert Hoover was 
its primary inspiration, and gave credit to all 
co-operating agencies. Mr. Holtman said the 
book contains the most useful type of educa- 
tional information ever developed by any ma- 
terial industry. 

Leroy E. Kern, technical secretary of the 
American Institute of Architects, discussed the 
importance of the manual to the construction 
industries. He read a letter from N. Max 
Dunning, Chicago architect and active member 
of the committee, expressing regret that it 
was impossible for him to attend the meeting. 

I believe this volume will serve a great 
need and will accomplish a splendid purpose 
in bringing about a better knowledge in 
wood construction, said Mr. Kern. 

He said the book should immediately find 
acceptance as a comprehensive, reliable and 
authoritative work on wood construction. 

There is no book like it, continued Mr. 


Kern. It is unique in one respect—maybe 
in a number—in that the text was not 
written backwards. Most things we do, we 
do backwards. The backward way in this 
instance would have been for the men who 
made things to sell to get together and de- 
cide what they thought the consumer ought 
to want and then write the book. Then 
they would have employed a sales agency, 
put on a high power campaign and sold it. 
This book, however, was written by the 
consumer for the consumer. The consumer 
has told the industry what he wants, and I 
think we have made an enormous saving to 
the industry right there. The difficulty has 
always been to get hold of the consumer, 
who is not organized. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to get hold of the consumer, and the 
Department of Commerce did so. 

Mr. Kern thought it of very great impor- 
tance that the book was prepared in this way, 
the consumer being sold in advance, since it 
is his own work. He spoke as a consumer 
representative. 

Even with the book finished, Mr. Kern said, 
the work is only starfed. The book is designed 
to promote the utilization of wood in construc- 
tion, and to promote good construction. How- 
ever, good construction is not everything. Other 
things must be considered. Until the eye is 
trained, he continued, any structure will do. 
When the eye is trained it demands something 
more than mere good construction. The waste 
is not confined to poor and shoddy construction, 
It includes ugliness, and even a well built 
structure made of good materials may be ugly. 
When that is so an ultimate economic waste 
results. This should be avoided in large meas- 
ure if the proper degree of attention were paid 
to design and account taken of beauty as well 
as soundness of construction and utility. In 
other words, an ugly home or building, poorly 
designed and built today must soon be re- 
modeled, introducing economic waste. 

“We have taken the first step, so we know 
how to do it structurally,” said Mr. Kern. “Let 
us take the next step and learn how to do it 
aesthetically.” “ 

Mr. Kern exhibited several magazines. He 
especially commended “Metalcraft,” pointing to 
the attractive illustrations and declaring that 
4,000 architects subscribe to that magazine and 
after reading it naturally feel as if they want 
to specify the beautiful metal designs therein. 
He said he had yet to see a comparable wood 
publication and urged the importance of such 
a magazine to the architect. In this connection 
he pointed to a house plan and cut in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, remarking that it was 
“a good house, but no contribution to the aes- 
thetic taste.” He thought this particular house 
would have to be remodeled within a few 
years. 


Consumer’s Attitude Toward Dry Lumber 


F. E. Colesworthy, purchasing agent, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
spoke briefly concerning the consumer’s atti- 
tude toward dry lumber. He said he realized 
the many different angles to this problem and 
made no pretense of mentioning all of them. 
Generally, he said, the average buyer is con- 
vinced that lumber properly seasoned at the 
mill is better than that taken green and later 
kiln dried. Whether it be a fact or not, the 
feeling is that lumber so seasoned at the mill 
has greater strength. Of course, the matter of 
cost enters in and must be considered. He 
thought it is economically unsound for the con- 
sumer to pay freight on “water” when the 
lumber might be properly seasoned at the mill. 
Mr. Colesworthy said he had heard the lumber 
industry criticized severely in connection with 
building, and the question of dryness had much 
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to do with that criticism. He told of having 
recently gone through a new house that cost | 
probably $25,000. It had been built six months. 
Very few of the doors could be locked; win- 
dows stuck etc. That sort of thing does not 
tend to help the lumber industry, even though 
it actually may not be responsible for the 
trouble. : ; 

He thought proper seasoning, together with 
grade-marking would have a very beneficial re- 
sult. He thought purchasing agents would be 
ready to specify grade-marked lumber when the 
manufacturers and distributers were prepared 
to furnish it. 


Consumer’s Interest in Grade-Marking 


Col. D. H. Sawyer, secretary of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, dis- 
cussed “The Consumer’s Interest in Lumber 
Grade-Marking.” The speaker declared that at 
the outset he was somewhat fearful that the 
ambitious program laid before the committee 
“was going to lick us.” However, after the 
program had been boiled down and whipped 
into shape and the committee started in along 
practical lines these doubts soon evaporated. 
Col. Sawyer called attention to the resolution 
adopted by his organization in its recent con- 
vention endorsing grade-marking of lumber. 
He said it will not be long before the con- 
tractor is found demanding the guaranty of 
quality carried by marked lumber. The de- 
signer, user and manufacturer must co-operate, 
since all are interested, he said. 

Col. Sawyer said that the interested parties 
must let the people know where marked lum- 
ber can be had, suggesting the local dealer as a 
medium for distribution of this information, 
as well as a continuance of advertising, pub- 
lication of articles and other means for calling 
it to the attention of the consumer. The con- 
tractors, he added, are very glad to get behind 
the movement. The manufacturer must put 
over the benefits of the service thus furnished 
so the contractor, the engineer, the architect 
and others interested will fully realize what 
they are. Then the demand will come and 
there will be no mistake about it. 


Value of End-Matched Lumber 


In the absence of W. F. Chew, managing di- 
rector of the Baltimore Builders’ Exchange and 
active committee member, who was out of the 
room when his name was called, Director Ox- 
holm discussed briefly the value of end-matched 
lumber, another important committee project. 
Mr. Oxholm called attention to the fact that 
this practice is quite old, the oak flooring 
manufacturer’s long having used it and it hav- 
ing been quite common in certain European 
countries. He said that there had been some 
wrangling as to who deserved credit for start- 
ing the end-matching project. As a matter of 
fact, he added, it did not originate in the com- 
mittee at all. In 1912 one southern mill began 
to. end-match softwood. Now twenty or more 
mills are end-matching. He emphasized the 
economies made possible by the use of end- 
matched lumber, and told of tests made to 
demonstrate this point. For example, the com- 
mittee procured 1,000 feet of end-matched floor- 
ing and had the rookies at Ft. Myer, across the 
Potomac in Virginia, put it in place. The 
quartermaster general of the Army reported a 
saving of 30 percent. He found it was not 
necessary to call in skilled carpenters to install 
this lumber. Mr. Oxholm also told of a 
builder in Washington who tried it out and re- 
ported a saving of 25 percent in time and labor 
in installing end-matched lumber in a dwelling. 


Endorses Grade-Marked Lumber 


N. H. Harriman, of the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board, was unable to read a prepared 
paper because he broke his glasses. Secretary 
Hunt read it, after which Mr. Harriman 
answered such questions as were asked. Grade- 
marked lumber is endorsed by the board, but 
its use not made mandatory. Mr. Harriman 
said that the law requires that there be ample 
competition in awarding bids for Government 
lumber supplies. 

Mr. Compton asked whether preference could 


not be given a concern that grade-marked its 
products. Mr. Harriman replied this could be 
done provided ample competition were shown, 
the comptroller general being a stickler for the 
letter of the law. Asked whether the trouble 
could not be met by a guaranty of grade, Mr. 
Harriman was not able to give absolute as- 
surance. Director Oxholm remarked that under 
equal conditions preference could be given 
grade-marked lumber. To this Mr. Harriman 
agreed. 

Mr. Harriman reminded the committee that 
Government purchases must apply to hard- 
woods as well as softwoods, and he under- 
stood that grade-marking of hardwoods was 
not a general practice, except as to oak and 
maple flooring. After some discussion he was 
reminded that the certificate of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association is a guaranty, 
no matter what member makes the shipment, 
and that on carload lots the manufacturer’s 
shipping certificate and tally normally could be 
depended ypon. 

Mr. Harriman requested a list of names of 
concerns prepared to furnished grade-marked 
stock in order that he might satisfy the comp- 
troller general that ample competition is as- 
sured if marked stock is specified. 

In the absence of Ray M. Hudson, assistant 
director of commercial standards, Bureau of 
Standards, Mr. Ely read a paper on “Standard- 
ization and Its Relation to Wood,” giving a 
brief review of the standardization activities, 
now fairly well known to lumbermen. 

Before adjournment of the morning session 
Director Oxholm said the committee had under 
consideration the production of a two-reel film 
showing what good construction is. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session Maj. Stuart dis- 
cussed the wood utilization problem from the 
viewpoint of a trained and experienced forester, 
pointing out that forest utilization must be co- 
ordinated with forest protection and forest 
management. 

Such a development, he said, will require 
co-operation by public and private agencies on 
a larger scale than any hitherto attempted in 
this field, in order to overcome the many tech- 
nical and economic difficulties in the way of 
forest perpetuation. It will require also fear- 
less self-examination from time to time to 
make sure that we are keeping on the main 
track; that we are heading toward a bal- 
anced budget in which our forest supplies 
will always be sufficient to meet our forest 
needs. 

The magnitude and complexity of the prob- 
lem before us are such that we need to put 
forth all our energies if we are to make satis- 
factory progress toward its solution. In this 
committee, which represents enlightened co- 
operation between Government and industry 
for the common welfare, we have an agency 
that has large possibilities for continued use- 
fulness in this work. Co-operation is a char- 
acteristic American way of getting things 
done. It has proved its worth in the work of 
this committee and in other phases of the for- 
est problem. 

Through co-operation, the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, the lumbermen, timber land 
owners and others have rapidly extended and 
improved the organized fire protection system. 

In further developing the co-operative 
attack on the forest problem we must keep con- 
stantly before us the things that are funda- 
mental. While striving for the very substan- 
tial benefits to be derived from improved 
utilization practices, such as proper grading, 


the use of short lengths and end-matched. 


lumber, the preservative treatment of cross 
ties, poles, fence posts etc. the betterment of 
seasoning practices, and a host of other de- 
tailed improvements, let us not lose sight of 
the necessity for keeping our forest land 
productive. Let us keep constantly. raising 
our sights as the weight of the work in hand 
tends to pull them down and point them 
steadily on the things near at hand, 

To meet the situation in the matter of han- 
dling our present forest supplies will require 
our utmost efforts in the further improve- 
ment of utilization efforts. Of even greater 
lasting importance to the industry and to 
the nation is the application of those utiliza- 


tion practices which go back to the forest 
and result in the better treatment and man- 
agement of the forest itself. 


Small Dimension Stock 


Paul D. Kneeland, of the Kneeland, Morrill 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Worcester, Mass., dis- 
cussed small dimension stock as an important 
factor in wood utilization in such a way as 
to greatly interest all those present. He tackled 
the small dimension problem from all angles. 
Among other things, Mr. Kneeland declared 
that the small dimension stock problem is one 
of supply rather than of demand. While the 
use of small dimension is by no means new, 
he declared his belief that the business is just 
starting and is the next step in the evolution of 
the industry. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Kneeland 
gave several interesting personal experiences. 
He put a good deal of the human element into 
his talk. It was difficult to classify uses as 
wide as those for lumber, from the cradle to 
the coffin—he said. 


Utilization of Waste Material 


Prof. James O. Hazard, assistant State 
forester of Virginia, discussed the results of 
the survey of non-utilized wood in Virginia and 
North Carolina. He declared that the magni- 
tude of the supply of non-utilized material 
brought to light in Virginia—representing an 
equivalent value of 28,000,000 board feet—is 
realized by few persons. State interests and 
outside interests, he added, are studying the 
problem with a view to establishing various 
plants to use this now waste stock as raw mate- 
rial. Prof. Hazard predicted that great bene- 
fits would accrue when our industries find ways 
to use to advantage the present waste material. 

The need for reducing the loss from saw kerf 
was stressed by Thomas D. Perry, mechanical 
engineer. Mr. Perry quoted figures placing this 
aggregate loss at about 30.28 percent. He said 
all the loss necessarily could not be eliminated, 
as practical men will agree, but that it could be 
substantially reduced he was very confident. 
He said that American industry has won its 
place in the world by its proved ability either 
to eliminate waste or to develop it into useful 
products. 

Research, Mr. Perry said, has been the key- 
stone of American progress. Research must 
be applied to the saw kerf problem speedily. 
Here is a problem, as he views it, in which the 
wood user and the engineer can be of ines- 
timable value in salvaging millions of dollars 
annually. 


Creating Demand for Preserved Wood 

“Retail Distribution of Treated Timber” was 
the subject discussed by A. R. Joyce, chairman 
of the wood preservers’ group. He outlined 
the activities of the committee in this regard. 
A concise handbook is being prepared for retail 
lumbermen and consumers with a view to 
creating a demand for preserved wood prod- 
ucts, he said. The idea is to show both the 
buyer and the seller the common facts of decay 
and decay control, and the importance of buy- 
ing and selling in accordance with common 
practice. It should be understood, Mr. Perry 
declared, that the lumber treating industry has 
passed the experimental stage. 

In the absence of A. Trieschmann, chairman 
of the subcommittee on the Scandinavian sys- 
tem of gangsawing lumber, Director Ox- 
holm discussed the work that has been done 
and is in prospect along this line, interesting 
the committee in the value of this system for 
handling certain classes of timber. 

Mr. Oxholm likewise discussed in an inter- 
esting and informative manner the furniture 
industry’s part in wood utilization, substituting 
for B. S. Warren, chairman of the furniture 
group. 

Thomas R. Taylor told of the interest of the 
Department of Commerce in wood utilization, 
pointing out the various lines in which the de- 
partment and its branches are co-operating ac- 
tively. 
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Tie Producers Celebrate Tenth Anniversary 


Association Hears Railroad Representatives on Standards and Purchasing 
Policy—Problems of Supply Discussed by Forestry Expert 


Hor Sprincs, Arx., April 29.—At the elev- 
enth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers, held here 
last Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday at the 
Arlington Hotel, officers and directors were 
elected as follows: 


President—F,. M. Fonville, George W. Signor 
Tie Co., Shreveport, La. 

First vice president—Roscoe Hobbs, Hobbs 
Tie & Timber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Second vice president—Frank C. Parrett, 
Baker Wood Preserving Co., Washington Court 
House, Ohio. 


Secretary-treasurer—Roy M. Edmonds, St. 
Louis, Mo. (re-elected). 


Directors—Pacific coast district: E. H. 
Meyer, Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore.; North Central district: C. A. 
Weiler, Charles A. Weiler Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Northeastern district: Arthur Harmount, Har- 
mount Tie & Lumber Co., Chillicothe, Ohio; 
Southeastern district: W. W. Andrews, Nash- 
ville Tie Co., Nashville, Tenn.; and South Cen- 
tral district: Thomas T. Poleman, Western 
Tie & Timber Co., St. Louis. 


The association was organized at St. Louis, 
Jan. 31, 1919, and the banquet Wednesday eve- 
ning was made the occasion of a celebration of 
its tenth anniversary. J. J. Schlafly, president 
of the Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
acting president, was toastmaster and the speak- 
ers were Hal L. Norwood, attorney general 
of Arkansas, and Timmons Harmount, of Chil- 
licothe, Ohio, and A. R. Fathman, St. Louis, 
Mo., past presidents. More than 100 persons 
were present at the banquet. 


In opening the convention, Mr. Schlafly 
pointed out that this was to be the most im- 
portant meeting in the history of the associa- 
tion, “because it marks the passing of the tenth 
year of its founding. With a 10-year record of 
achievement behind it, the association can now 
be counted as a permanent institution, striving, 
as it has done from the outset, for the up- 
building of the tie industry.” The report of 
the secretary-treasurer also was made, showing 
the finances of the association to be in good 
condition. 


E. E. Pershall, president of the T. J. Moss 
Tie Co., St. Louis, reported the activities of 
the committee on statistical information. The 
work has been carried on with four companies 
during the last year, and it was decided to ex- 
tend the information to include all member 
companies. J. C. Fritschle, of the Hussey 
Lumber Products Co., St. Louis, chairman of 
the committee on industrial tie specifications, 
reported that the committee had decided to rec- 
ommend that no such specifications be issued 
by the association, which recommendation was 
adopted. 


Speaks of Selective Cutting 


“Selective Cutting in Tie Operations” was 
discussed in a paper prepared by R. D. Garver, 
forester, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., who declared “it is obvious that if the 
industries that depend on forest products are 
to survive the forest lands must be kept pro- 
ductive,” which can be accomplished either by 
one or two methods: “(1) Cut clear and plant, 
or (2) practice some form of selective cutting.” 
Under present economic conditions, the second 
method holds the most promise of success, he 
thought, and said that selective cutting was prac- 
ticable in tie operations, citing the logging and 
milling study on a large tie operation in the 
Appalachian Mountains in a stand of mixed 
hardwoods which was managed under such a 
policy. He suggested that tie operators, who 
often find it necessary to run flooring plants 


in connection with their tie mills to utilize their 
side lumber, might further diversify so that 
each tree can be put to its highest use by 
making such products as dimension stock, mine 
props, fence posts and the like. 

Elmer Howson, western editor of the 
Railway Age, Chicago, discussed the “Effect 
of Railway Mergers on the Tie Business.” One 
of the results would be fewer customers for 
the tie producers resulting in larger orders 
being placed. 

“The Cross Tie Requirements of the Electric 
Railways” was discussed by Howard H. George, 
superintendent of way of the Cleveland Rail- 
ways Co. In the 40,900 miles of electric rail- 
way tracks in the United States, exclusive of 
electrified steam railroads, he said there are 
probably 101,200,000 ties of all kinds. It was 
determined as a result of a questionnaire thar 
not more than 2,547 
miles of track in the 
United States are 
constructed with sub- 
stitute ties, leaving 


38,335 miles of track 
built with wood ties. 
He said the latest in- 
formation he has in- 





F. M. FONVILLE, 
Shreveport, La.; 
Elected President 


dicates that the elec- 
tric railways are pur- 
chasing approximate- 


-ly 4,700,000 wood 


ties a year, of which 
1,170,000 are treated. 
“The use of treated 
ties by the electric 
railways is on the increase, and is bound to go 
forward more rapidly as their financial condi- 
tion improves,” Mr. George declared. 


Higher Tie Standards Resultful 


W. J. Burton, assistant to the chief engineer 
of the Missouri Pacific Railway, St. Louis, and 
chairman of the tie committee of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, gave a very 
interesting account of “The Work of the Tie 
Committee.” He declared that— 
the ties received in the last five or six years 
are on the average much better than those 
obtained prior to the adoption of standard 
specifications. I do not mean to imply that 
all of the improvement is due to the standard. 
No doubt much of it has come about through 
the better understandings between producers 
and consumers through the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Tie Producers, the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association and similar co- 
operative endeavors. 


“Producers’ Failures from the Viewpoint of 
the Consumer,” was the subject of the address 
of F. C. Krell, forester, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Krell pointed out that “def- 


T. HARMOUNT, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 
A Speaker at Banquet 





inite standards and a uniform policy of ad. 
hering strictly to them are the best way to do 
any business in the long run.” The most 
difficulties are encountered, he explained, with 
those producers who have just begun to many. 
facture ties or who engage in that work so in. 
termittently that memories of past experiences 
have become dulled. 

R. S. Belcher, manager treating plants, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, spoke on 
“The Advantages of Uniform Tie Purchases,” 
Mr. Belcher declared that “quality can be bet- 
ter maintained both by the producer and the 
purchaser under a uniform purchase plan than 
under the hand-to-mouth method. We find it 
not very difficult, when accepting ties at a fairly 
uniform rate throughout the year, to correct 
any flaw we-may find in our inspection with- 
out harming the producers or causing an in- 
crease in price, whereas such would not be the 
case at times of forced production.” 

R. C. Johnson, of the National Lumber & 
Creosoting Co., Texarkana, Ark., discussed 
some of the problems of the field man. 


Demand Greater Than Production 


Reports of the various districts showed that 
demand was greater than production, and as 
a result there was a shortage of dry ties. 

Resolutions of thanks were extended to the 
various speakers, to the Arlington Hotel for 
courtesies extended, to the peoplé of Hot 
Springs for their hospitality, and to the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway for special service to 
and from the convention. Entertainment fea- 
tures for the ladies included a luncheon at 
Mountain Valley Springs, through the courtesy 
of the Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., a luncheon 
and bridge party at the Arlington Hotel, and 
an automobile trip to Lake Catherine. 

The selection of the 1920 convention city was 
left to the board of directors. 


Adirondack Dealers Meet 


Gens Fa ts, N. Y., April 29.—E. C. Henry, 
of Port Huron, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Adirondack Lumber 
Dealers’ Association last Friday afternoon at 
the annual meeting in the Hotel Queensbury. 
He succeeds William Bronk, of Hudson Falls, 
as chairman of the board. 

A resolution increasing the number of direc- 
tors from five to ten was adopted and directors 
elected include the following in addition to Mr. 
Henry: Louis F. Kendall, of Saranac Lake; 
Vernon Lamb, of Lake Placid; H. A. Higby, 
of Willsboro; Fred L. Porter, of Crown Point; 
Thomas Menague, of Ballston Spa; James P. 
McGarry, of Schuylerville; T. J. Buckley, jr. 
of Cambridge; W. C. Sheldon, of Fort Ann; 
Thomas McPhillips, of Glens Falls; and James 
Murphy, of Wevertown. Willis P. Morin, of 
Fulton, spoke on “Association Activities.” Mr. 
Morin is president of the Northeastern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

“Workings and Terms of the Revised Lien 
Law” was the subject of an address by A. A. 
Alles, of New York, a former secretary of 
the association before the revision of the lien 
law. The revised lien law will go into effect 
Oct. 1. H. R. Bradley, of Chicago, a repre- 
sentative of the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Securities Corporation, spoke on “Financing 
Building Through the Lumber Yards.” James 
F. Lub, of Rochester, field secretary of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
talked on “Promotional Service.” 

A special committee of five, one from each 
county in the district, was appointed to com- 
plete the work for the revised lien law. 
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May 6—Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
May viendo, Filia. Annual, 


May 11—Southwest Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Joplin, Mo. Annual. 


4-16—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
May erica, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual. 


May 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Annual. 


May 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Nogales, 
Ariz, Annual. 


20—Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
a9 Portland, Ore. Semi-Annual meeting, 
board of directors. 


Aug. 29-30—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Wrightsville Beach, N. C. Summer 
meeting. 


Hear Talks on Merchandising 


PirrssurGH, Pa., April 30.—An interesting 
meeting of the Butler’ County Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, affiliated with the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, was held last Thursday afternoon at 
the Sterling Club in Butler. The meeting was 
held immediately following a noon luncheon, 
with the following firms represented: The 
Edward Dambach Co., Evans City; the Dillich 
Lumber Co., Butler; P. G. Frederick & Co., 
Chicora; W. T. Freeling & Sons, Marwood, 
and A. G. Purvis & Co., and the Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co., Butler. 

Officers of the State association gave short 
talks on “Modern Merchandising,” which were 
followed by a round-table conference. Reports 
from the Butler County dealers indicated that 
business is fair, with prospects for an increase 
in the early summer. 


California Retailers Move 


Garven Grove, CAtr., April 27.—The Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
moved its main office from 112 Market Street, 
San Francisco, to Garden Grove. Mrs. John 
L. Hoganson is the new secretary of the or- 
ganization, according to an announcement by 
H. A. Lake, the president. 
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Moves to New Headquarters 


New York, April 29.—F. Herbert Brown, 
secretary the Building Material Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Westchester County, has just 
announced the removal of the association’s head- 
quarters from Mt. Vernon to Room 412, Hard- 
wood Building, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The new location is more convenient for a 
majority of the members and it is believed the 
change will result in a larger attendance at 
meetings and in more frequent gatherings. 


More Lumber Being Sold 


New York, April 29.—More lumber is being 
sold today than ever before in the history .of 
Long Island, particularly throughout Nassau 
and Suffolk counties, notwithstanding the mod- 
ern tendency toward complete fireproof con- 
struction, Henry Beaton, a Pittsburgh sales 
manager, told members of the Long Island 
Salesmen’s Association at their dinner last 
Tuesday night in the Freeport Elks’ Club. 
About fifty members were present. ° 

Mr. Beaton, who is connected with the Na- 
tional Steel Fabric Co., of Pittsburgh, told the 
lumbermen that the progress being made by 
steel construction and fabricating steel prod- 
ucts would not interfere with the sale of 
lumber, which would always be necessary in 
construction work. He said that inasmuch as 
both were necessary in order to build, closer 
co-operation with their sale to the public would 
be mutually beneficial. 

Richard Foster, president of the salesmen’s 
association, presided and welcomed five new 
members: John A. Weising, Roy Thompson, 





Jack O’Hara, William J. Lewis and William 
J. McCloy. 

A talk on “Salesmanship” was given by 
George A. Bahr, the association’s secretary. 
Mahogany Association Incorporates 

New York, April 29.—The Philippine Maho- 
gany Association, which had its headquarters 
at 221 East Avenue, Long Island City, has re- 
cently been incorporated under the laws of 
New York, and has just opened an office in 
Grand Central Terminal. 

Heretofore the work of the association has 
been conducted by its members, but.owing to 
the constantly increasing activities incident 
to the general broadening out of the Philippine 
mahogany business, it became necessary to 
place the work in charge of an acting secre- 
tary until such time as the members of the 
association may meet and appoint a perma- 
nent secretary. 

In the meantime all communications should 
be addressed to the association at Room 2717, 
Grand Central Terminal. 
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Lake Erie Branch Elects 


Toronto, ONntT., April 29.— All attendance 
records were broken at the meeting of the Lake 
Erie branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held April 23 at Hagers- 
ville. It was an unusual event, for members 
were invited to bring along their wives and 
families. More than thirty sat down at the 
dinner which preceded the business meeting. 
While the men were in their meeting, the ladies 
enjoyed a theater party. 

Officers elected for the year were: 

Chairman—wW. J. Bailey, of Jarvis. 

Secretary-treasurer—William Cutting, jr., 
of Jarvis. 

Executive Committee—W. R. Cutting, of 
Simcoe; K. G. Shirton, of Dunnville; and Nel- 
son Aldridge, of Caledonia. 

The business outlook for the year, the deal- 
ers reported, is at least as good as a year ago, 
and in some parts a modern improvement is 
expected. The discussion of business problems 
centered largely on delivery costs and credits. 

H. Boultbee, secretary-manager of the On- 
tario association, reported on the organization’s 
activities, and displayed helpful folders and 
plan books which are being distributed. 

The next meeting will be held at Hagersville 
on May 21. 


To Create Listing Bureau 


ATLANTA, GA., April 29—A meeting of 
Group No. 2 of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, compris- 
ing all plants in South Carolina, Augusta, Ga., 
and Savannah, Ga., was held last week at the 
Jefferson Hotel, in Columbia, S. C., and ar- 
rangements made to hold another meeting at 
Augusta, Ga., about the middle of June, at 
which time a listing bureau will probably be 
created. C. B. Harman, Atlanta, secretary- 
manager of the association, was authorized to 
get in touch with the Millwork Cost Bureau 
and have that organization send a representa- 
tive to the Augusta meeting to explain the 
listing bureau plan in detail. 

Louis C. Fischer, A. H. Fischer Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C., president of the association and 
chairman for Group No. 2, presided at the 
meeting last week. 

A discussion of business conditions in the 
industry in South Carolina so far this year 
brought out the fact that sales have been well 
below the corresponding period in 1928, but 
that there has been steady improvement since 
early in April and plants are now figuring on 
a sufficient amount of new building to promise 
further improvement from now on through the 
summer months. 


Associations Plans and Activities 


Adopt Suitable Resolutions 


MeEmpuis, TENN., April 29—At a recent 
meeting of the resolutions committee of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, of 
which Joe Thompson was chairman, suitable 
resolutions were drafted on the death recently 
of Christopher J. Tully, of the Anderson-Tully 
Co., prominent member of the association. 
Embodied in the resolution was the statement 
“that in the death of Christopher J. Tully this 
association has lost one of its most esteemed 
and loyal members, the hardwood industry a 
prominent figure and the city of Memphis a 
worthy citizen.” 


Philadelphia Wholesalers Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29.—At the April 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held last Monday at the 


. Manufacturers’ Club, George Brown, of the 


Brown-Bates Co., related his experiences while 
visiting Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford in Florida. 
He spoke of dancing several sets of old time 
square dances with the richest man in the 
world and his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Edison were also guests of the Fords at the 
same time, Mr. Brown stated. 

President Joseph Comegys welcomed into 
the association the officials of Mell & Co., the 
latest firm to join the local organization. 
Treasurer Hugh Mell and L. A. Olsen, of the 
sales department, were both present. A sympo- 
sium of the local lumber situation revealed 
some interesting changes. Business is slightly 
better, according to the majority of the whole- 
salers, although a large percentage confessed 
that they could not report any increase or de- 
crease over the same period of last year. 





The thirty-eighth annual summer meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association will 
be in the form of a trip to Lake Champlain, 
New York. A special express train will leave 
Philadelphia on a Thursday afternoon and the 
party will return early the following Monday 
morning. At least 125 members will make the 
trip, according to Secretary J. Frederick Mar- 
tin. 


Willamette Valley Officers 


Eucene, Ore., April 27.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, officers were elected 
for the year as follows: 

President—J. S. Magladry, Bohemia Lumber 
Co., Cottage Grove, Ore. 

Vice president—George T. Gerlinger, Willa- 
mette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore. 

Secretary—H. J. Cox, Eugene, Ore. 
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Shantymen’s Association Meets 


Toronto, Ont., April 29.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Shantymen’s Christian Association 
was held at Knox Church, here on April 23, 
and encouraging reports were presented of the 
work done during the last year among the 
shantymen of Canada and the United States. 
Officers were elected for the current year as 
follows: 

President—H. B. Gordon. 

Vice presidents—J. J. Gartshore and W. H. 
Adamson. 

Secretary—R. Wightmen. 

Treasurer—J. A. McArthur. 

General superintendent—W. A. Fuller. 

Executive committee—John Wickson, P. G. 
Cromar, D. N. Cameron and D. McLean; for 
North Bay, John Brown; for Montreal, G. A. 
Holland and H. G. Foreman; Winnipeg, S. M. 
Battrem; Calgary, Dr. J. E. Wright; Edmon- 
ton, W. T. Ash; Victoria, J. S. Whiting; Saint 
John, N. B., J. F. Bullock; Milwaukee, R. L. 
MontGomerie (United States field secretary); 
Chicago, C. A. Erickson; St. Louis, W. O. An- 
drews. 
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Illinois District and County Organization 


Announcement has been sent out from the 
office of J. F. Bryan, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, of the appointment of district officials 
and county chairmen in the nine districts into 


which the State has been divided. As at pres- 
ent constituted seventy-two members have ac- 
cepted appointment as chairmen and in several 
instances the county chairmen each have two 
of the smaller counties to look after and in 


others President Durham has appointed chair. 
men who have not yet signified their intention 
of accepting. 

The appointments of district chairmen and 
secretaries and county chairmen are as follows: 


First DISTRICT 


District Chairman—A. H. Hol- 
comb, Sycamore. 


District Secretary—T. Hammer- 
schmidt, Lombard. 


County Chairmen 


Boone—John Ralston, Caledonia. 

Cook—H. Sigwalt, Des Plaines. 

DeKalb—E. E. Embree, De Kalb. 

DuPage—E. R. Schwartz, Naper- 
ville. 

Kane—H. J. Joshel, St. Charles. 

Lake—Leo Sackman, Waukegan. 

McHenry—F. FE. Covalt, Mc- 
Henry. 

Will—Ed. Daley, Joliet. 


SECOND DISTRICT 
District Chairman—A. M. Potter, 
Morrison, 
District Secretary — Dement 
Schuler, Dixon. 


County Chairmen 

Bureau—W. lL. Howard, 
field. 

Carroll—W. B. Haas, Savanna. 

Henry—T. H. Johnston, Kewa- 
nee. 

Jo Daviess—Leo Charlton, Ap- 
ple River. 

Lee—LeRoy Glessner, Eldena. 

Ogle—H. R. Humm, Byron. 

Rock Island—Rodney Ainsworth, 
Moline. 


Shef- 





Stephenson—A. R. Clem, Free- 
port. 

Whiteside—A. J. Powelson, Ster- 
ling. 


Winnebago—T. A. Jewett, Rock- 
ford. 
THIRD DISTRICT 
District Chairman—E. E. Hinch- 
liff, Galesburg. 
District Secretary—Ted Midden- 
dorf, Quincy. 





County Chairmen 
Adams—J. A. Meyer, Quincy. 
Brown & Schuyler—J. H. Me- 
Cune, Rushville. 

Fulton—C. L. Morgan, Canton. 

Hancock—W. M. LeRoy, Hamil- 
ton. 

Knox—J. Ross McClure, Gales- 
burg. 

McDonough — Charles 
Macomb. 

Mercer—C. W. Burns, Joy. 

Pike and Calhoun—H. S. Hunter, 
Griggsville. 

Warren and Henderson—J. D. 
Diffenbaugh. Monmouth. 


FouRTH DISTRICT 


District Chairman—J. N. Rolph, 
Streator. 


Hanan, 


District Secretary—W. C. Gill, 
Peoria. 
County Chairmen 
Grundy — Thomas Berta, Coal 


City. 

La. Salle—J. F. Seitz, Peru. 

Livingston—Lynden Smith, Pon- 
tiac. 

Marshall and Putnam—L. R. 
Hunt, Henry. 

Peoria—David P. Lee, Peoria. 

Tazewell—G. H. Danforth, Wash- 
ington. 

Woodford—J. M. Allen, Eureka. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
District Chairman—Don Wilson, 
Danville. 
District Secretary—H. C. Baum- 
gart, Bloomington. 


County Chairmen 
Champaign—Charles Patton, Ma- 
homet. 
DeWitt—E. Kent, Clinton. 
Douglas—Walter Bosley, 
cola, 


Tus- 


Ford—George Preston, Elliott 

Iroquois—J. T. McBroom, Wat- 
seka. 

Kankakee—H. J. Troup, 
kakee. 


Macon and Piatt—Will McKee, 
Decatur. 


McLean—George Parker, Bloom- 
ington. 

Moultrie—John J. Gauger, Sul- 
livan. 

Vermilion—M. R. Walker, jr., 
Danville. 


Kan- 


StxTH DISTRICT 
District Chairman—B. H. Allen, 
Petersburg. 
District Secretary—Henry Bruce, 
Riverton. 


County Chairmen 


Cass—F.. L. Brost, Beardstown. 

Christian—F. C. Kelley, Pana. 
eae D. Jacobs, Jersey- 
ville. 

Logan-—Julius Laube, Lincoln. 

Macoupin—J. W. Galloway, Gil- 
lespie. 


Mason—W. A. Grandy, Mason 
City. 
Menard—H. B. Apken, Peters- 
burg. 


Morgan—Leo R. Eads, Jackson- 
ville. 


acre M. Bryden, Spring- 


eld. 
Scott—H. H. Allen, Winchester. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT 
District Chairman—V. E. Reis, 
Wood River. 
District Secretary—R. H. White, 
Marissa, 
County Chairmen 
Bond — Charles E. Davidson, 
Greenville. 


Jersey—Fred D. Jacobs, Jersey- 
ville. 

Madison—Joseph J. Springman 
Alton. 


Monroe’ and 
Grosse, Waterloo. 


St. Clair—Charles A. Ewing, RB, 
St. Louis. 
EIGHTH DISTRICT 
District Chairman—J. T. Ewing, 
Effingham. 


District Secretary—G. C. Betts, 
Vernon. 


Randolph — Wm. 


County Chairmen 
Coles—P. N. Kelly, Mattoon, 


Crawford and Lawrence — G, 
Brubaker, Robinson. 


Richland and Clay—L. R. For- 
syth, Olney. 

Effingham—H. Bellchamber, Ef- 
fingham. 

Marion—C. A. Porter, Salem. 

Shelby—L. S. Conn, Shelbyville. 

Wabash and Edwards—A. Pope, 
Allendale. 

Jasper—J. A. Wheeler, Newton. 

Fayette—Chas. F. Houston, Van- 
dalia. 

NINTH DISTRICT 


District Chairman—J, Mallonee, 
Harrisburg. 

District Secretary—J. 
Creery, Benton. 


A. Me- 


County Chairmen 


Johnson and Hardin—R. E. Wig- 
gins, Goreville. 


Alexander, Pulaski, Massac—0o. 
B. Archibald, Cairo. 
Jackson—G. Huthmacher, Mur- 


physboro. 

White and Hamilton—H. Zeigler, 
Carmi. 

Union—Frank Hess, Jonesboro. 





Texas Committee Appointments 


Houston, Tex., April 30—New committees 
for the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas to 
function during the coming year have been ap- 
pointed by J. A. Kirkpatrick, assistant general 
manager of William Cameron & Co., Waco, 
who at the recent convention in Waco was 
elected president of the association. 

Aside from the usual committees, the presi- 
dent has named a co-operative committee whose 
duties will be to co-operate with other asso- 


ciations or agencies or groups of individuals : 


in matters expected to work to the mutual 
advantage of both, including the matter of 
extension of credit. 

One of the principal things before the traffic 
committee at present is the proposition of the 
northwestern railways, the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific, publishing a 15'4-cent 
lower rate on lumber from the Northwest to 
destinations on the Fort Worth and Denver 
City Railway than has been published with 
regard to other points in Texas heretofore 
grouped for years with these destinations. 

The cement committee will be a continuation 
of the committee which last year went on 
record as favoring a duty on foreign cement 
coming from the Gulf ports and other ports of 
this country. 

Aside from the regular legislative committee, 
President Kirkpatrick has appointed a com- 
mittee whose duty it will be to keep all mem- 
bers informed as to pending legislation. This 
special committee is made up of J. Lee John- 
son, jr., Fort Worth; E. P. Hunter, of Waco; 
W. L. Foxworth, of Dallas; G. E. Melliff, 
of San Antonio, and I. B. McFarland, of 
Houston. 

Following are the committees announced by 
President Kirkpatrick : 


Executive—J. Lee Johnson, jr., chairman, 


Cicero Smith Lumber Co., Ft. Worth; U. S. 
Pfeuffer, Pfeuffer Lumber Co., New Braunfels; 
A. B, Mayhew, Mayhew Lumber Co., Uvalde; 
Webster McEvoy, South Texas Lumber Co., 
Houston; Roy P. Jeter, Jeter Lumber Co., 
Cameron. Ex Officio Members: J. M. Rock- 
well, Rockwell Bros. & Co., Houston; J. C. 
Dionne, Houston, J. A. Kirkpatrick, William 
Cameron & Co. (Inc.), Waco. 


Legislative—I. B. McFarland, chairman, 
Temple Lumber Co., Houston; R. G. Mueller, 
Calcasieu Lumber Co., Austin; Gerald E. Mel- 
liff, San Antonio Building Materials Co., San 
Antonio; H. W. Galbraith, Foxworth-Gal- 
braith Lumber Co., Amarillo; G. H. Zimmer- 
man, William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), Waco; 
J. E. Hill, Panhandle Lumber Co., Amarillo. 


Traffic—G. H. Zimmerman, chairman, Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co. (Inc.), Waco: R. T. 
Spencer, R. B. Spencer & Co., Waco; H. B. 
Hawley, Lyon-Gray Lumber Co., Dallas; Cur- 
tis T. Vaughan, Alamo Lumber Co., San An- 
tonio; Thomas W. Blake, Thomas W. Blake 
Lumber Co., Houston. 

Cement—-E. P. Hunter, chairman, William 
Cameron & Co. (Inc.), Waco; H. B. Hawley, 
Lyon-Gray Lumber Co., Dallas; W. A. Wad- 
ley, Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., Houston; J. 
Lee Johnson, jr., Cicero Smith Lumber Co., 
Pt. Worth; A. Deffebach, Burton-Lingo Co., 
Ft. Worth; H. W. Galbraith, Foxworth-Gal- 
braith Lumber Co., Amarillo. 

Simplified Calendar—H. W. Galbraith, chair- 
man, Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co., Amaril- 
lo; J. M. Rockwell, Rockwell Bros. & Co., 
Houston; I. B. McFarland, Temple Lumber 
Co., Houston; H. B. Hawley, Lyon-Gray Lum- 


ber Co., Dallas; Berry Brazelton, Brazelton 
Lumber Co. 
Co-operative—W. lL. Foxworth, chairman, 


Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co., Dallas; Ger- 
ald E. Melliff, San Antonio Building Materials 
Co., San Antonio; R. E. Wooldridge, J. C. 
Wooldridge Lumber Co., Gainesville; Walter 
B. Sloan, Sloan Lumber Co., Fort Worth; John 
E. Hill, Panhandle Lumber Co., Amarillo. 


Coast Flooring Dealers Organize 


Det Monte, Cauir., April 27.—A new lum- 
ber organization has come into existence on 
the Pacific slope following the meeting here 
of a representative group of hardwood lumber 
dealers at the Hotel Del Monte. 

The new organization is known as the Pa- 
cific Coast Hardwood Flooring Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and its formation came as part of 
the regular annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Hardwood Dealers’ Association, which 
was held at the same time. 

Representatives of the hardwood industry 
from all the large cities of the Pacific coast 
were present, and the new organization comes 
into existence with a membership of between 
forty and fifty of the “live wires” in the hard- 
wood business in the West. 

The primary purposes of the new organiza- 
tion are declared to be the furthering and in- 
tensifying of good feeling and good-fellow- 
ship among the dealers in hardwood flooring 
and the fostering of respect and confidence 
among the members; the estabishment of a 
code of ethics and the elimination of improper 
practices and business methods among hard- 
wood flooring dealers; the exchange of credit 
information and of information as to the costs 
and best methods of doing business, as well 
as to carry on concentrated advertising and 
the encouragement of the use of ‘hardwood 
flooring in building programs; also the adop- 
tion of a concentrated program toward the de- 
velopment and improvement of methods of in- 
stalling hardwood flooring in new buildings 
along the Pacific coast and adjacent territory. 

Delegates attended the meetings from which 
the new organization was created from Van- 
couver, B. C., Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
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Oakland, Berkeley, Los Angeles and San 
Diego. 

The officers elected are: 

President—Charles N. Cooper, of the W. E. 
Cooper Co., Los Angeles. 

Vice president—B. E. Bryan, of the Strable 
Hardwood Co., Oakland. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Cline, of BE. J. 
Stanton & Sons, Los Angeles. 

Board of directors—P, J. Ahern, Portland, 
Ore.; G. H. Brown, Oakland; F. J. Connelly, 
Los Angeles; G. C. Gehrhardt, Los Angeles; 
J. B. Higgins, jr., San Francisco; Roger Sands, 
Seattle; J. Fife Smith, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Jerry Sullivan, San Diego, and C. H. White, 
San Francisco. 


Club Activities Past and 


Slow Campaign for New Officers 


CincInNATI, Oxnt0, April 29.—With the elec- 
tion of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
scheduled for next Monday there is a surpris- 
ing lethargy among the candidates and less 
campaigning than usual has been experienced. 
It is said that neither of the candidates for 
the presidency is very keen for the job and 
that both Edward H. Ward, the incumbent, 
and W. C. Barlett, the candidate on the floor 
ticket in opposition, are eager that the other 
fellow be elected. There is some competition 
among the candidates for the directorate, but 
there is no opposition on the tickets for the 
oftices of treasurer to which J. Watt Graham 
will be re-elected, and secretary, for which 
Carl J. Edelmann will be the next incumbent. 


Wood Technologist Speaks 


Cotumsus, Onto, April 29.—Arthur Koehler, 
wood technologist at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis., was the lecturer at 
the ninth of the series of lectures being given 
by the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Co- 
lumbus, carrying out its extension course on 
lumber education. The lecture was given April 
26 with more than 80 in attendance, many of 
whom were from out of town. The speaker 
described in a semi-technical manner the struc- 
ture of various woods. 

The next lecture, May 3, will be delivered 
by Dr. F. L. Browne, paint expert of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. 


Central Wisconsin Club 


Stevens Pornt, Wis., April 29.—The first 
night meeting, last Thursday, of the Central 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club was a success 
in every way. Thirty-one members and visitors 
sat down to a 6:30 o’clock dinner in the pri- 
vate dining room of the Hotel Whiting. Dur- 
ing the dinner course Miss Van Hecke, of 
this city, entertained with a group of songs. 

The guest speaker, R. A. Peterson, county 
agricultural agent of Wood County, lived up 
to his reputation as an entertainer and bearer 
of a vital message in his talk on “The Lumber- 
man’s Part in the Service Program.” He 
livened up his talk with a fund of stories in 
the “Yon Yonson” style, and then gave the 
entire crowd something to think and ponder 
over regarding the service dealers could and 
should render their community at large, espe- 
cially the farmer, in helpful suggestions as to 
proper housing and materials for the different 
farm buildings, proper fertilizer to use and in 
the backing up and aiding of the county agent 
in his program of better farm conditions. For 
improved farm conditions, he pointed out, 
meant more farm dollars for permanent im- 
provements that demanded staple commodities 
sold by the dealer. 

_q/siter listening to a very instructive talk on 

‘Your Insurance Policy” by F. A. Federer, of 
the Lumber Mutual Insurance Co., Milwaukee, 
who stressed this rule, “read your policy,” a 
Short recess was taken. 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 


The new organization will not establish spe- 
cial offices for the present, but will make its 
headquarters in the office of the president. 

One of the principal events of the convention 
of the older organization—the Pacific Coast 
Hardwood Dealers’ Association—was the ban- 
quet at the Hotel Del Monte, the feature of 
which was the presentation of trophies 
awarded in the golf tournament. J. E. Hig- 
gins, jr., was toastmaster and presented the 
trophies, and before he had finally awarded 
them it appeared that he had mentioned all 
the names of those who did not win, though in 
each instance the guests were satisfied in their 
own minds that they were about to hear the 
names of the winners. The two trophies fin- 


consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, pre- 
sided at the business session. He advised on 
various legislative matters, business conditions, 
club activities in other parts of the State, the 
trend of installment buying, and changing mer- 
chandise methods in all lines of business. 

On invitation of the Rosholt dealers through 
Vic Morisette of the Wisconsin Building Mate- 
rial Co., the members decided to hold the next 
meeting at Rosholt, Wis., on May 23, with the 
members and visitors privileged to enjoy the 
pleasure of trout fishing and a subsequent trout 
dinner to round out the day. The meeting then 
adjourned upon order of President D. R. Mc- 
— of the Marshfield Lumber Co., Marsh- 
ield. 


Club in New Quarters 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 29.—The headquar- 
ters of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
which for a number of years have been located 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, have 
been moved to Room 207, on the mezzanine 
floor of the Hotel Peabody. The room has 
been attractively fitted up and a_ beautiful 
block floor has been laid by the E. L. Bruce 
Co. The arrangements for the new head- 
quarters were made by the house committee 
of which K. M. Spurrier is chairman, and he 
invites all visiting lumbermen to make the club 
their headquarters when in Memphis. 

T. E. Sledge, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, has arranged for the annual golf 
tournament to be held at the Colonial Country 
Club on Thursday, May 16, preceded by the 
usual luncheon, which will be the last meeting 
prior to the summer adjournment. The tour- 
nament will be one of the largest held for 
many years and the Helena Lumbermen’s Club 
will be invited to join with the Memphis 
crowd on this day. 


Southeast Wisconsin Election 


Oconomowoc, Wis., April 29.—L. W. Hut- | 


son, president of the Hutson-Braun Lumber 
Co., Watertown, Wis., was elected president 
of the Southeastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club at its meeting held here, April 23. George 
C. Clark, of the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Co., Oconomowoc, was elected secretary and 
treasurer. During the meeting Earl W. Hukill, 
Milwaukee representative of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., discussed reductions in 
tornado insurance rates and co-insurance credit 
increases. A reduction of rates amounting to 
10 percent on policies covering public and pri- 
vate liability on account of automobile accidents 
was also announced by him. 


Menomonie Club to Meet 


Menomonie, Wis., April 29.—President Ben- 
jamin F, Springer and Secretary Don H. Mont- 
gomery, of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, are to be the guests of 
honor at the meeting to be held here of the 
Menomonie River Building Material Dealers’ 
Club, May 13, according to announcement by 
Grant Urquhart, president of the club. 


ally went to Ray Anderson, of Seattle, who 
was awarded the first prize and Howell Baker, 
who took second. 

The principal speech at the banquet was that 
of Kenneth Smith, who, though not a hard- 
wood man, told the delegates many useful and 
interesting things regarding the value of co- 
operation and working together for the bene- 
fit of all, rather than harboring the selfish or 
“dog in the manger” attitude toward one’s as- 
sociates in business and one’s competitors. 

With the close of the joint convention, the 
members all felt that definite steps in the right 
direction have been taken for the benefit of 
Pacific coast members of the hardwood in- 
dustry. 


Prospective 


Arranging Golf Schedule 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 30.—Members of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
held their first meeting of the season tonight 
at the ‘Wyoming Country Club and outlined 
plans for the games of the coming season. 

D. H. Willey, president, was in the chair 
with B. W. DeCamp as secretary and efforts 
were made to arrange a schedule for a series 
of matches through the summer and up to 
the fall. PE ee 


Plan Joint Hardwood Meeting 


New Orteans, La., April 29.—A joint meet- 
ing planned for May for the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, the West Side 
Hardwood Club, the Texas Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club and the Alabama group will 
prove an important event if suggestions of the 
Southwestern club materialize. Decision to 
extend an invitation to the other hardwood 
groups was reached at the April meeting here 
last week. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute would be expected to play an impor- 
tant part in the meeting. The session would 
be held on either the third or fourth Thurs- 
day of the month. 


Portage District to Meet 


PorTacE, Wis., April 29.—The District of 
Portage Club will meet in this city, May 7, 
according to announcement by President H. D. 
Snider, of the Hansen-Snider Lumber Co., Kil- 
bourn, Wis. C. E. Marsh, of Chicago, will be 
present to talk on “Delivery Cost for Small 
Town Lumber Yards.” 





Heads Tree Planting Program 


SoutH BeEnp, Inp., April 29.—Sixty Boy 
Scouts, working under the supervision of 
twenty local Waltonians, who were headed by 
E. Stanley Story, secretary-manager of the 
United States Lumber & Supply Co., as chair- 
man of the Izaak Walton league tree planting 
committee, planted more than 2,000 spruce and 
white pine trees Saturday afternoon. The 
league had chosen its tract of land near Red- 
field, in southern Michigan for the planting 
this year as had been done last year. The 
scouts worked in twenty crews of three each 
and soon had the 2,000 trees in the ground after 
which they were treated to mulligan stew pre- 
pared by the Waltonians. Mr. Story said the 
trees which were planted at previous times on 
the tract were growing rapidly and were thrifty 
looking. 


Box Plant Sustains Fire Loss 


[Special Telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 
New Orteans, La., May 1.—Fire of un- 
determined origin caused damage estimated at 
from $260,000 to $400,000 to the S. T. Alcus 
plant of the General Box Co. Approximately 
one-third of the stock of 7,000,000 feet of lum- 

ber, principally cottonwood, was destroyed. 
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Lumbermen of 


COL. LEON ISAACSEN, for many 
years a prominent figure in the lumber in- 
dustry of the South and equally prominent 
in New York, died on Friday, April 26, at 
his residence, 912 East Eighteenth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 68 years old. Col. 
Isaacsen’s death was 
attributed indirectly to 
a breakdown caused 
by business cares, al- 
though he had suffered 
from Bright’s disease 
and had been subject 
to heart weakness for 
some time previously. 
He was in the care of 





THE LATE 
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a trained nurse for five 
days before his death 
and was in a state of 
unconsciousness for the 
last three days. Sev- 
eral months ago Col. 
Isaacsen got up from 
a sick bed to make a 
trip to Greenville,S.C., 
where the Appalachian Lumber Corporation, 
in which he was interested, has a large hard- 
wood operation, and it is believed that the 
trip hastened the end. Members of the fam- 
ily said he had been ill for along time but 
refused to give up. He is survived by a 
widow, Mrs. Rosa Isaacsen, and one son, 
Henri, who resides in Brooklyn, although 
having lumber connections in Norfolk, Va. 





Col. Isaacsen was buried in Washington 
cemetery, Brooklyn, after services at the 
residence on Sunday, April 28. He was a 


member of Union Temple, Brooklyn. 

Leon Isaacsen was an outstanding figure 
in the hardwood industry for many years and 
one who stood high in the esteem of all its 
members. Since the death of its founder, 
Ferdinand C. Fischer, in 1906, he had been 
head of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal 
Grove, Ohio, in the years when his name was 
almost synonymous with yellow poplar. That 
company was one of the largest organiza- 
tions operating in the Ohio River hardwood 
regions and retained its place among the 
leaders for many years. A few years ago 
the hardwood operations cut out and Mr. 
Isaacsen and others organized the Appa- 
lachian Lumber Corporation which has re- 
cently constructed a mill at Pickens, S. C., 
one of the largest hardwood plants in the 
country. Financial affairs became somewhat 
involved before the big mill was put into 
operation and Mr. Isaacsen had been greatly 
worried, which probably contributed largely 
toward his death. Col. Isaacsen was active 
in the work of the old Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States and 
its successor, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute. He served as treasurer of the old 
organization and was always a welcome and 
honored attendant at the meetings. A 
friendly, kindly, honorable and able man, 
he was highly regarded by his business asso- 
ciates and his passing will be deeply re- 
greted. 


JOSEPH S. OTIS, president of the J. S. 
Otis Mahogany Co. (Inc.), of New Orleans, 
and one of the most prominent men in the 
mahogany trade, died on Sunday, April 28, as 
the result of a self-inflicted gunshot wound. 
While the motive for his act is undetermined, 
the police are of the opinion that business 
worries were responsible. Mr. Otis had re- 
cently entered the automobile business and it 
seems that the enterprise had not progressed 
as well as he had expected. The gunshot 
wound was inflicted at the office of the ma- 


Prominence Removed by Death 


hogany company on Saturday evening, death 
following on Sunday morning. The deceased 
had evidently destroyed a number of papers 
by burning and there seems to be no doubt 
that he had shot himself. Mr. Otis was a 
native of New Orleans, son of the founder of 
the mahogany company. He is survived by 
a widow and four daughters. 


COL. CHARLES H. KETRIDGE, beloved 
old “Kit” as he was known to thousands 
of lumber attendants at any of the retail lum- 
ber conventions in the middle west for many 
years past, died at his home in Evanston, IIl., 
on April 25 at the age of 82. Hale and hearty 
to the last, Col. Ketridge was a familiar figure 
in the lumber trade everywhere in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, where he was a frequent visitor 
to retail yards and a welcome friend. At lum- 
ber conventions as far back as most lumber- 
men can remember “Kit” always had an active 
part, was a ready and able speaker and a de- 
lightful companion, always ready to reminisce 
about old days in lumbering and always ready 
with a joke, a story or lively repartee. Col. 
Ketridge was a resident of Evanston for 
twenty-five years having moved there from 
Geneva, Neb., where he had been in the retail 
lumber business with Robert Fuller. He had 
started in business at Fairmont, Neb., in the 
early ’70s. Moving to Evanston in the begin- 
ning of this century in order to send his chil- 
dren to the Northwestern University, Col, 
Ketridge became well acquainted with the local 
lumber trade in a short time, and about twenty 
years ago became contributing retail editor for 
the Mississippi Valley Lumberman. Since that 
time he had traveled for that journal, visiting 
retail yards and attending retail conventions 
and had edited the retail department. 

Col. Ketridge was said to be the oldest 
Knight Templar in Illinois and was a pic- 
turesque and notable figure at all the conclaves. 





THE LATE C. H. KETRIDGE 


A fine looking octogenarian in his handsome 
uniform, tall and straight as any youth, “Kit” 
made the long parade last summer in Detroit at 
the big conclave, when many of the younger 
men were laid out by the July heat. He was 
a notable walker and many a time dropped into 
the office of the AmerRICAN LUMBERMAN to 
have a chat with the editorial staff, aitter having 
walked down from his home in Evanston, a 
journey which would have exhausted nine men 
out of ten. He had made his home with his 
son, John E. Ketridge, in Evanston, for many 
years. The son and two daughters, Mrs. Alice 
K. Andrist, of California, and Mrs. C. R. 
Oliver, of Denver, Colo., survive him. 


HERMAN H. HETTLER, for many year, : 
one of the most prominent figures in the Qhj. 
cago lumber trade, head of the Herman 9 
Hettler Lumber Co., of this city, died at his 
home, 567 Hawthorne Place, of pneumonia, oq 
Wednesday, May 1, at 9.15 in the morning, 
Mr. Hettler had been 
in good health until a 
few days before his 
death and had been in 
his office on the pre- 
ceding Friday. He was 
67 years old. His death 
removes a nationally 
known business man 
and one of Chicago’s 
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most highly honored 
citizens. As former 
head of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and of the 
Chicago Housing As- 
sociation, he had 
achieved an_ enviable 
reputation as a success- 
ful executive which he had won in the lumber 
world many years before as head of the old 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Mr, 
Hettler was born in Indiana on a farm near 
Fort Wayne, June 17, 1862. He was of Ger- 
man descent, the son of Capt. C. F. Hettler, 
who for many years was in the lumber pur- 
chasing department of the Pennsylvania lines. 


Herman Hettler came to Chicago when 16 clt 
years of age, entering the office of Gardner & 
Spry as office boy. That was beginning at the co 
bottom and he rose steadily through various gr 
positions in the office and on the road to the to 
vice presidency and general management of My 
the Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Co., at that bi 
time one of the largest concerns doing business a 
in Chicago, and in which he was then a stock- M 
holder. Since 1900 he had been one of the out- S, 


standing lumbermen in what has been the d 
world’s greatest lumber center during that time. ¥ 
In 1903 Mr. Hettler organized the Herman : 
H. Hettler Lumber Co. which succeeded the " 
Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Co., and since then : 
has been its head. The company has prospered ¢ 
and grown until it has become one of the 
largest wholesale and retail lumber concerns in 
the country. It also operates a large planing 
mill in Chicago and has a branch at Hatties- 
burg, Miss. In 1905 the company began pur- 
chasing Canadian timber lands and became a 
large holder of white pine timber which was 
cut and shipped by the company’s own vessels 
to Chicago. Later on southern pine lands were 
purchased. 
Mr. Hettler was always active in the work of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, one 
of the oldest lumbermen’s organizations in the 
country, founded in 1869. He was elected presi- 
dent in 1900 and served ably for several terms. 
He was a member of its board of directors 
almost continuously since that time and at its 
47th annual meeting in 1916, was again elected 
president, serving for two terms. He was also 
chosen president of the Lumbermen’s Golf As- 
sociation of Chicago in that year and served 
for several terms. When America entered the 
World War Herman Hettler was chosen to 
head the committee on the Liberty Loan on 
which he worked day and night, succeeding in 
putting Chicago “Over the top” in record 
breaking time. In all civic and public welfare 
movements he took active part and was ever 
the spokesman in the interest of the business 
man. He owned and operated a large fleet 0 
lumber vessels on the Great Lakes at the time 
when all lumber was being brought to the city 
by the water route and the company still has 
one famous old lumber steamer, the T. 
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Christie, last of the lumber fleet, which still 
brings northern lumber into Chicago. Mr. 
Hettler was a member of the building and loan 
committee of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, and in 1919 organized the Chicago 
Housing Association, designed to relieve the 
housing shortage following the war and to aid 
in financing home building for people in mod- 
erate circumstances who could not build on a 
cash basis. He was also head of the advisory 
poard of the Salvation Army, was a member 
of the Executives’ Club, of Chicago and of the 
Union League Club, of Chicago and of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, Chicago Club, 
Exmoor Country Club, Builders’ Club and 
Edgewater Golf Club. In 1921 he was elected 
president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and at the time of his death was a 
member of its advisory committee. In 1923 he 
represented the Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
at the meeting of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. He was vice president of the Chi- 
cago Surface lines and director of the Republic 
Mortgage Corporation. 

Mr. Hettler was married in 1888 to Eliza- 
beth Sangston, who survives, with one son, 
Sangston Hettler, who is vice president of the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on Friday afternoon at the fam- 
ily residence with burial in Graceland. The 
service and burial were private. 


ALFRED H. SCHROEDER, who was identi- 
fied with the lumber business almost since 
childhood, and was a grandson of the founder 
of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., of which he was vice president, 
died, April 25, at his home in Milwaukee at 
the age of 36. Mr. Schroeder had worked for 
the Schroeder Lumber Co. even during his 
school days, and at the time of his death was 
in charge of both the purchasing and traffic 
departments of the company. Mr. Schroeder 
was active in the affairs of the Milwaukee 
Hoo-Hoo, was a member of the local Kiwanis 
club and for several years had taken an active 
lead in the promotion of the Milwaukee Home 
Show, representing the lumber group in that 
connection. He was born in Milwaukee and 
graduated from Northwestern College, Water- 
town, Wis. Surviving Mr. Schroeder are his 
wife, Mrs. Emily Schroeder; a son, Alfred, jr.; 
his mother, Mrs. Johanna Schroeder; two 
brothers, Edwin H. Schroeder, also vice presi- 
dent of the lumber company, and Henry F., 
vice president and manager of the Milwaukee 
Die Casting Co. and a sister, Miss Norma 
Schroeder. His uncle, Fred J. Schroeder, is presi- 
dent of the lumber concern. Funeral services 
were held April 29 from the Schmidt & Bartelt 
funeral rooms in Milwaukee and he was 
buried in Forest Home cemetery in that city. 
Touching tributes testifying not only to the 
regard in which he was held by business men 
of the State, but by the humblest of the lum- 
ber company’s employees, came in form of 
flowers and his fellow-workers largely took 
charge of the funeral and acted as pall- 
bearers. Nearly all members of the Milwau- 
kee Hoo-Hoo Club, which Mr. Schroeder had 
joined in 1921, attended his funeral in a body. 


SEVA B. STEWART, vice president of the 
Westport Lumber Co., at Westport, Ore., died 
at his home in Portland, Ore., April 24, after 
a short illness. He was born in Algonac, 
Mich., September 2, 1862, and went to Portland 
twenty-four years ago. Three years ago he 
retired from active business. He was a life 
member of the Elks Lodge of Ashland, Wis., 
and also a Mason and a member of Al Kader 
Temple, Order of the Mystic Shrine. Funeral 
Services were held at Oregon City, April 26, 
with interment at Riverview cemetery, near 
Portland. Mr. Stewart is survived by_ the 
widow, Laura, a son, W. P. Stewart, of Med- 
ford, Ore.; a brother, W. L. Stewart, and a 
sister, Mrs. Joseph Inches, of Portland. 


CHARLES L. HODSON, aged 73, former 
lumber dealer of South Bend, Ind., died un- 
expectedly April 23, in San Antonio, Texas, 
where he was spending the winter. Mr. Hod- 
son, with his wife, left Jan. 1 for the south- 
ern city and expected to return to his home 
April 8. A few days before the date set for 
his return, he suffered an attack of pleurisy, 
which aggravated by an anemic condition, re- 
sulted in his death. For a number of years 
Mr. Hodson was identified with the South 
Bend lumber business, being a member of the 
firm of Hodson & Stanfield. He was born 
in Burlington, N. J., Oct. 1, 1855, but went 
to South Bend many years ago. On June 25, 
1885, he was united in marriage to Miss Emma 

mer, who. survives with three children: 
Stanley Hodson, of Seattle, Wash.; Palmer 


Hodson, of Cumberland, Md., and Mrs. M. J. 
Seaton, of Birmingham, Mich. Two sisters, 
and a brother also survive. 


OWEN F. FORTUNE, for years a lumber- 
man of Trenton, Ont., and former mayor of 
that city, died suddenly on April 20, at the 
age of 63. He was a member of St. Peter’s 
Church and of the Knights of Columbus and 
the Rotary Club and was interested in philan- 
thropic work. His widow survives him. 


JAMES N. HALSTBAD, 75 years old, a 
pioneer lumber dealer and Pm mill oper- 
ator of Brazil, Ind., died suddenly at his home 
in that city. He was born in England, but 
was brought to this country when 6 years 
old. He was one of the founders of the in- 
terurban line at Brazil and was one of the 
organizers of the Brazil and Greencastle elec- 
tric light plants. He is survived by a widow, 
four sons and three daughters. 


RICHARD W. SCHERF, who had been 
identified with the lumber trade of Baltimore, 
Md., for more than thirty years, died at a 
private hospital April 28 after an illness of 
three months. He was 46 years old. Mr. 
Scherf went to work for the J. S. Hoskins 
Lumber Co., of Baltimore, when only thirteen 
years of age, and was made secretary of the 
corporation fifteen years ago. He was a 
bachelor and resided with relatives at 515 
East Twentieth street. He-is survived by 
six brothers and three sisters. 


HN M. RODGER, widely known as “Un- 
an Jenn” lumber dealer at Fox Lake. Wis., 
and president during 1925 of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, died at his 
home in Fox Lake, 

April 25, and was 
buried at that city on 
April 30. Lumbermen 
from all over the State 
attended the ceremo- 
nies and some of them 
paid short tributes by 
request of the family 
during the _ services, 
Mr. Rodger had taken 
a very active part in 
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the organization of 
lumbermen’s clubs 
throughout the Great 
Lakes district and be- 
fore being made di- 
rector of the State re- 
tailers’ group served 
as a director of it in 
the period from 1922 to 
1925 inclusive. In 1927 
he was made a direc- 
tor of the South Cen- 
ae he be = Lum- 

men’s club, and he was a member of the 
Southeastern Wisconsin and the District of 
Portage Lumbermen’s clubs as well as of 
the Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo club. In 1925 he 
was made Councillor of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and he served as chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association golf club in 1926. Besides his 
wife, Mr.- Rodger left two daughters, Janet 
and Frances Rodger. “He spent his entire 
business life,” said President Benjamin F. 
Springer of the Wisconsin retail association 
in the course of his tribute paid during the 
funeral, “in friendly and affectionate har- 
mony with his business associates and com- 
petitors, standing always for the finest ideals.” 


W. W. ROBERTSON, long engaged in the 
lumber business in the Tonawandas, died at 
his home in North Tonawanda, N. Y., on April 


27, aged 87. Until two days before his death 
he was active and in apparently good health, 
death resulting from a heart attack. He was 
rm in Putnam, N. Y., and when the Civil 
War broke out he enlisted at Albany, as a 
member of the 11th New York battery, and 
served until peace was declared. After the 
war he -located in Troy, then a leading lum- 
ber distributing market. In 1882 he was sent 
to Tonawanda by the Export Lumber Co. to 
take the management of its yard there. He 
designed and superintended the construction 
of several large planing mills, including those 
of the Eastern Lumber Co., the Dodge 
Bliss Co., and the Northern Lumber Co. He 
later became the senior member of the lum- 
ber firm of Robertson & Doebler and erected 
the largest planing mill on Tonawanda Is- 
land, now owned by the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co. In 1904 he retired. For several years he 
served on the North Tonawanda board of edu- 
cation and he was a member and trustee of 
the First M. BE. Church. He was one of the 
last three Civil War veterans living in the 
Tonawandas. Surviving are his wife, four 


sons, Frederick, W. I., Covert and James E., 
and two daughters, Mrs. F. W. Bentley and 
Mrs. Carrie Robinson. 


SETH E. BARWICK, whose obituary notice 
appeared in last week’s issue of The Ameri- 
can Lumberman, was erroneously stated 
to have been connected with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. for sixty years. This was due 
to a misunderstanding on the part of the 
writer. Mr. Barwick celebrated his fifteenth 
anniversary with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in 
Chicago in 1919, and shortly afterward went 
to the Longview plant. He was with the com- 
pany twenty-five years. 


HARRY HUMPHREYS, founder and presi- 
dent of the Humphreys Lumber Co., Camden, 
N. J., died Monday, April 22, of pneumonia, 
after an illness of six weeks. He was 74 
years old. Funeral services were held Thurs- 
day afternoon at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. H. J. Bowes, Merchantville, N. J., after 
which interment was made in Harleigh Cem- 
etery. Mr. Humphreys is survived by his 
widow, two sons and a daughter. Mr. Hum- 
phreys started his business in 1884 and was 
widely known in the lumber field. As a young 
man he worked for various lumber concerns 
in Philadelphia before opening his own busi- 
ness. He was a member of the Merchant- 
ville Field Club, Camden Club and a vestry- 
man of the St. Paul’s Episcopal church, of 
which he was a member many years. 


DR. LEIGH H. PENNINGTON, of the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, died suddenly in Washington, D. C., 
on April 23. Dr. Pennington was on sabbatical 
leave and was attached to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. He had been connected with 
the College of Forestry since 1914 as head 
of the department of Forest, Botany and For- 
est Pathology. He graduated in 1907 at 
Michigan with the degree of A. B. and in 
1910 won his doctorate. He taught in North- 
western University one year and then went 
to the Syracuse department of plant pathol- 
ogy. Dr. Pennington won a national reputa- 
tion through his. investigations, under the di- 
rection of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, in white pine blister rust con- 
trol. His studies have covered practically the 
entire United States wherever this tree dis- 
ease is prevalent. 


JOHN T. LOGAN, president of the National 
Lumber & Creosoting Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
with plants in Texarkana, Galveston and Kan- 
sas City, died at a hospital in St. Louis on 
Friday afternoon, April 12. Mr. Logan made 
his home in Texarkana most of the time 
and his body was taken there for burial. A 
widow, three sons and one daughter survive 
him. 


O. F. WEBER, San Jose, Calif., died March 
12, at the age of 59. Mr. Weber was an ac- 
tive association man. He had been for a 
number of years Secretary of the Tazewell 
Lumbermen’s Club of Illinois where he ren- 
dered a high type of service. He had been 
engaged in the lumber and material business 
twenty-five years, ten years at Mason City, 
Till, and then in San Jose, Calif. He was 
universally respected and was a true type of 
the loyal, helpful citizen and an outstanding 
business man. His widow, one daughter, Mrs. 
Geo. T. Carl, Dighton, Mass., one son, Earl 
B., of San Jose, survive him. The son will 
continue the business at, San Jose. 


Hear Handling Charge Complaint 


New Orveans, La., April 29.—Testimony 
showing the relative facilities and charges at 
Gulf ports was given in a five-day hearing be- 
fore an examiner of the United States Ship- 
ping Board in reference to the complaint filed 
by the New Orleans Association of Commerce 
against shipping lines which have refused to 
absorb a 2-cent per 100 pounds handling charge 
on hardwood lumber for export through this 
port while absorbing the charge elsewhere. 
The hearing attracted considerable attention, 
being of widespread interest in the southern 
hardwood export trade. The Shipping Board 
will render a decision after the examiner has 
made a recommendation following a study of 
the facts presented. 








W. W. Barttett, of Eau Claire, Wis., is the 
author of a series of articles appearing in the 
St. Paul Dispatch on the life and works of 
Paul Bunyan. Much of the material was fur- 
nished Mr. Barlett by the Red River Lumber 
Co. 
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Film Portrays Rejuvenation of Home 

“Home Is What You Make It” is the cap- 
tion over a new three-reel motion picture re- 
leased by the Office of Motion Pictures, De- 


partment of Agriculture. In this production 
the aim was to combine entertainment with 
practical lessons in improving and repairing 
the farm home. 

The film portrays the actual rejuvenation of 
a run-down house in Maryland, typical of many 
properties in other States. The story is that 
of a young farmer who desires to own a farm 
and provide a pleasant home for his wife. 

So he buys and rehabilitates*an old colonial 
farm house, long-neglected. With a stiff steel 
brush he scours away the scale on weather- 
beaten siding; he nails warped boards back 
into place, making replacements where needed. 
He wrecks the old porch and replaces it, using 
some of the sounder of the old timbers in his 
new porch. 

Then he paints the house, hangs new blinds 
apd the outside makes a very pleasing impres- 
sion on the eye. Inside, the farmer fills holes 
and cracks in the plaster and brightens the 
rooms with light-colored paints. 

Plantings of shrubs and perennials add to 
the general attractiveness. The result is that 
the farm wife is proud of her home, which 
at first had been most unattractive to her. 


Construction Projects at Army Posts 


Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, quartermaster 
general, has announced that many construction 
projects at various posts throughout the coun- 
try will be advertised within the next few 
months. These projects will be in addition to 
the housing program already ‘under way at 
posts and stations, although part of the general 
and comprehensive policy adopted some time 
ago. 

The many projects naturally will consume a 
lot of lumber, with some exceptions where so- 
called fire-proof construction will reduce the 
percentage of wood used to the minimum. 

For example, at Randolph Field, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, construction on which bids 
will soon be sought includes officers’ quarters 


to cost $1,320,000; non-commissioned officers’ 
quarters, $540,000; barracks, $1,432,000; han- 
gars, $440,000, Air Corps shops, $81,000; Air 
Corps warehouse, $45,000, and operations 


building, $40,000. 


Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. — Han- 
gars, $237,000; field shop, $81,000; headquar- 
ters and operations building, $40,000; photo- 
graphic laboratory, $36,000; Radio hut, $10,- 
000; parachute hut, $10,000. 


Fort Bragg, N. C.—Non-commissioned offi- 
cers’. quarters, $102,000; officers’ quarters, 
$212,000; magazines, $46,000. 

Fort Humphreys, Va. — Non-commissioned 
officers’ quarters, $180,000. 

Mitchell Field, N. Y.—Barracks, $280,000; 
non-commissioned officers’ quarters, $120,000; 
hangars, $79,000; field shop, $81,000; field 
warehouse, $38,000; headquarters and opera- 
tions building, $40,000; photographic labora- 
tory, $36,000; radio hut, $10,000, and parachute 
hut, $10,000. 


Fort Monmouth, N. J.—Officers’ quarters, 
$250,000. 
Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J.—?Fowder 


factory (25 buildings), $300,000. 

Fort Riley, Kan.—Non-commissioned offi- 
cers’ quarters, $125,000; commissioned officers’ 
quarters, $125,000. 

Fort Slocum, N. Y.—Barracks, $246,000; 
non-commissioned officers’ quarters, $54,000. 

Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.—Barracks, $250,000. 


Fort George G. Meade, Md.—Non-commis- 


sioned officers’ quarters, $150,000; officers’ 
quarters, $250,000. 

Fort Benning, Ga.—Hospital, $135,000; 
nurses’ quarters, $65,000. 

Albrook Field, Panama Canal Zone—Air 


Corps barracks, $560,000; officers’ quarters, 


$400,000; non-commissioned officers’ quarters, 
$126,000; hospital, $50,000. 

Maxwell Field, Ala.—School building, $100,- 
000. 

A contract has recently been awarded for 
the construction of three buildings at Camp 
McClellan, Anniston, Ala., to house a battalion 
of infantry, at a cost of $300,000. 

Bids will be opened this week for construc- 
tion at Rockwell Field, Coronado, Calif., as 
follows: One 2-company Air Corps barrack, 


$240,000; 13 non-commissioned officers’ quar- 
ters, $78,000; 16 company officers’ quarters, 
$200,000. y 


Concerted Federal and State Action 


Government effort in co-operation with the 
States to eliminate inflation and periods of 
business depression, and to stabilize employ- 
ment was urged by the American Institute of 
Architects at its sixty-second convention held 
at the Mayflower Hotel last week. 

The convention adopted a resolution spon- 
sored by William Stanley Parker of Boston, 
who led a discussion on “Long Range Plan- 
ning of Public Works,” offering the co-opera- 


ot —e 
tion of the institute in making effective 
State og national policies that may be initi 
to this end. ‘For the first time in its history.” 
Mr. Parker declared, “the United States has’, 
Chief Executive who understands the problem 
of unemployment and business depression jy 
all its aspects.” 

Mr. Parker foresaw under the Hoover ag. 
ministration a nation-wide response to the need 
of concerted Federal and State action in set. 
ting up in Washington complete machinery fo, 
the assembling of data by which business May 
be guided and in the wise spending of the 
billions of dollars annually appropriated by the 
Government and the States for public works, 

He pointed out that this plan does not jp. 
volve spending a single dollar merely to create 
jobs. 

It does not involve spending any more 
money during a so-called cycle of business 
than otherwise would be spent, said Mr, Par. 
ker. Most emphatically, it does not involye 
any further control of the Federal Govern. 
ment over State and local governments. Nor 
does this plan call for the accumulation of 
reserve funds piled up somewhere as a temp. 
tation to cheerful spenders. 

PSS SSE PEPE ETE EET 

Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has fallen to 
96.9 for the week ended April 24, 1929, from 
97.6 for the week ended April 17, 1929. 


National Wholesale Conference 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 29.—The second 
national wholesale conference met here April 
26 and 27 to consider the final recommendations 
of its four committees which were appointed 
at the last conference to study the problem of 
wholesaling, and submit reports with a view to 
answering four questions: 


1. The wholesalers’ functions and services; 
2. Economic factors affecting the whole- 


saler; 


3. What business analyses could be made 
with profitable advantage; 


4. The question of credits, sales terms and 
collections. 


William Butterworth, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the 
wholesalers on the opening day of the session 
in a paper which traced the economic develop- 
ment. of wholesaling, but pointed out that those 
in attendance were primarily interested not 
in its. origin and history, but whether the 
wholesalers would continue in existence. In 
this connection he voiced the spirit of optimism 
which the committee reports disclosed. He 
pointed out that the ultimate answer lay in 
how well the wholesaler did his job. He 
declared that wholesaling would exist just as 
long as the wholesalers were big enough busi- 
ness men to keep it going, headed in the proper 
direction. 

From the reports of your committee, he 
said, I can see that the forces of change are 
affecting you. Some of you have been able to 
ittake advantage of these changes. Others are 
frankly worried. They are wondering where 
the good business of yesterday has gone. The 
significance of your study lies in the condi- 
tion of the business world today, not some- 
thing which a man can mold, because the cur- 
rents are too swift. Only those prosper who 
read the tides and swim with them. Contin- 
ued business success is not something which 
can be inherited. It is something which inust 
be carved out with human hands. Asa group 
your future is bright. In your attitude, there 
is no deadly, smug assurance. Opportunity 
today must be grasped with human brains. 
If, as a group you fall down, eventually we 
will all agree it is because you ceased to 
use your intelligence. Any business man’s 
future will always be as bright as he makes it. 


Robert R. Ellis, chairman of the board, Van 
Vleet-Ellis Corporation, of Memphis, Tenn., 
acted as chairman of the conference. In a brief 
address he pointed out that there was a revo- 
lution going on in every division of industry 


today, in retailing, wholesaling, manufacturng, 
producing and raw materals, in every type and 
every kind of business, and he declared that 
it would be the problem of leadership in this 
battle of the giants to bring American business 
and industry out of this maze of uncertainty, 

The wholesaler, he said, has to alter his 
methods and keep step with the times. Man- 
agement today has both a responsibility and 
an opportunity. Get your feet solidly planted 
under you. Tackle the problems as best you 
know how. Avail yourself of the leadership 
of others who seem to have solved some of 
the problems satisfactorily. The ultimate re- 
sult will be the product of a good job well 
done. There is, today, a generous over-supply 
of rapid thinking and reasoning by analogy. 
Wholesalers have to go through some pain- 
ful experiences, but they always land on top 
if they take the problems seriously enough 
and work them out comparatively: The suc- 
cessful distributer today is the one who can 
obtain maximum distribution at least cost. 

After the morning session, the wholesalers 
were the guests at a delightful buffet luncheon 
served by the Chatnber of Commerce in the 
conference room. 

The reports of the committee were read at 
the afternoon session and after the reading 
of each report the conference was thrown 
open for discussion. The second -day of the 
session, Dr. Julius Klein gave an interesting 
talk which was followed by the presentation 
of a resolution by a committee, after which the 
conference adjourned. ; 

The contributions in the shape of printed 
committee reports have added four volumes to 
the hitherto unprinted history of wholesaling 
as it exists today, covering every angle of the 
problem which the wholesaler faces. _ While 
the reports still leave much to be desired, every 
wholesaler should have a copy for reference 
and perusal. 


Michigan Forest Week 


Ann Arpor, Micu., April 29.—Pursuant to a 
proclamation issued by Gov. Fred W. Green, . 
the week of May 5 will be observed throughout 
the State as Michigan Forest Week, in a man- 
ner similar to former observations of American 
Forest Week. Arthur Stace, of the Michigan 
Utilities & Information Committee, at Ann 
Arbor, is chairman, and Shirley W. Allen, of 
the school of forestry and conservation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is serving as secretary. 
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The Only Place It’s Spring 


I like your town in wintertime, 
Your movies and your lights, 
Your boulevards, your church’s chime, 
And all your sounds and sights; 
But now they all don’t mean a thing, 
For, gosh almighty girl, it’s spring! 
It’s spring—not here, 
Not nowhere near, 
But springtime in another land 
You'll never really understand. 


A little warmer weather, that 
Don’t make it spring at all: 

For still a flat is just a flat, 
A wall is still a wall. 

But somewhere in some favored spot 
The sun is shining bright and hot— 
It’s spring up there, 

And spring for fair, 

For spring has never really come 

Until you hear a sawmill hum. 


I stand your city purty well 
When cold the north winds blow; 
The city’s handy for a spell 
Of eight or nine below. 
But when the sky gets blue again 
I only hate your city then— 
The whole thing’s wrong, 
For I belong 
Up yonder by some pine-clad hill, 
Up yonder in some old sawmill. 


So if some morning you should find 
No wrinkles in my bed, 
Then, daughter, don’t you ever mind, 
I’m neither drunk nor dead— 
That morning at the break of day 
I’m maybe fifty miles away, 
I’m beating back 
By road or track 
To some old sawmill town, by jing, 
The only place it’s really spring! 


Between Trains 


Sioux Fats, §. D.—The-South Dakota Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association is more than a 
convention, it is an exposition. Its meeting this 
year, the first we have attended, but we hope 
not the last, was held at the Coliseum in this 
fair city, and it had to be. An island is ordi- 
narily defined as a small body of land com- 
pletely surrounded by water. A South Dakota 
lumber convention is a (not so small)- body of 
retailers completely surrounded by exhibits— 
and salesmen. Karl Benz, the secretary is not 
so long in the lumber business, but, if he ever 
tires of it, there ought to be a good opening 
somewhere for him in the show business. 

President C. H. Entsminger, of Chamber- 
lain, was unable to be present because of ill- 
ness, but G. A. Liebenstein, of Milbank, the 
vice president, pinch-hit for him in impressive 
fashion. The occasion was also honored by the 
presence of Al L. Schaaf, of Pierre, president 
of the Northwestern—the lumber association, 
not the railroad, although we believe he could 
fill Fred Sargent’s shoes with the same distinc- 
tion, 

A. C. Kingsbury, of Phillip, came all the 
way from west of the Missouri to attend the 
meeting, while some retailers who live much 
nearer were among the missing. Plenty of the 
old guard were here, for example Jim Jordan, 
for many years auditor of the Fullerton yards. 
We also ran into, figuratively speaking, of 
course, Luther Atkinson, the pioneer sash and 
door man. 

_A number of dinners were held in connec- 
tion with the meeting, the lumbermen still be- 
ing able to take their meals, not only to take 
them but to get them. All in all, the twelfth 
annual was a great success, and no small part 
of the credit belongs to Karl Benz. 

One of the features, by the way, was the 






singing of Gene Cashman, “the singing police- 
man” of KSOO, which, we might explain, is 
not a town but a broadcasting station. By the 
way, he ought to add to his repertoire “The 
Policeman’s Lot Is Not a Happy One,” from 
“The Pirates of Penzance” by Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, neither of whom, by the way, appear in 
our edition of the Britannica, indicating that a 
lyricist and a composer are not without honor 
save in their own country. We had suspected 
as much. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The Mexican revolution is still running. 

We aren’t sure Who’s Who, but we’re certain 
Hoover’s Hoover. 

A revolving fund is all right, if there is 
enough to go around. 

Popular song in Cleveland just now: “Then, 
Uhle, Remember Me”. 

A Chicago woman was fined $5 by telephone. 
Evidently the judge got her number. 

After Congress has taken care of the wheat 
farmer we hope it will do something about our 
lawn. 

Chicago’s water fund is $12,000,000 in debt. 
This is probably the largest water-hole in the 
country. 

Daylight saving is like money saving. What 
matters isn’t what you save but what you do 
with it. 

You will observe that the merry month of 
May comes just before the month of mar- 
riages, not after. 

The talkies have made another dirty dig 
passe: “With a voice like that, you ought to 
be in the movies.” 

A Chicago automobile dealer advertises that 
he stands behind every car he sells. Good 
thing he doesn’t sell mules. 

From 5:30 to 6:30 p. m. is said to be the 
dangerous traffic hour. The other dangerous 
hours are from 6:30 to 5:30. 

Now they want to throw Andy Mellon out 
of the cabinet. The Senate seems to have just 
discovered what a good treasurer he is. 

For the benefit of the visitor who finds many 
of our prominent lumbermen are in conference, 
we might explain that_ there are 190 golf 
courses in and around Chicago. 

We would make some comment on the fact 
that Boston is leading the national league at 
this writing if we were sure where Boston 
would be by the time we could get it set up. 


Precedent 
A Jersey cow got lost one day 
And came back home the longest way, 
And then another cow or so, 
Who thought the Jersey ought to know, 
Came home the way the Jersey came, 
And even mortals did the same. 
And so the cowpath grew until 
It was the road to town and mill. 


And many people think they’re good 
Because a cowpath through the wood 
They take, because they follow some 
Mistaken road the rest have come. 
They think in life it would be wrong 
To take the short road. not the long, 
Because, they tell you o’er and o’er, 

It wasn’t done that way before. 


It’s well to follow precedent 

If you are right that right it went, 

But there are many people, though, 

Who think they’re good and wise, I know, 
A lot of people wise and good, 

Who'd be surprised, I know they would, 
If they could know that anyhow 

They’re only following some cow. 








National 


Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
District Forester, Washington, D. C., up 
to and including May 238, 1929, for all 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down, and all live timber marked or des- 
ignated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 8,269 acres within Sections 2, 3, 4, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
28, 29, 30, 31, and 32, T.1N., R. 24 W., and 
Sections 13, 23, 24, 25, T. 1 N., R. 25 W., 
5th P. M., Oden Working Circle, Ouachita 
National Forest, estimated to be 18,252,- 
000 feet BM, log scale, more or less, of 
shortleaf pine and 1,317,000 feet BM, log 
scale, more or less, of white, red and 
black oaks. No bid of less than $6.80 per 
M feet BM, log scale for shortleaf pine 
and $2.00 per M feet BM, log scale for 
white, red and black oak will be consid- 
ered, and in addition the successful bid- 
der will be required) to deposit sixty 
cents.for each M feet, log scale, of short- 
leaf pine cut under the agreement, to be 
used by the Forest Service in making 
silvicultural improvements and for ad- 
ditional fire precautionary measures on 
the sale area. A deposit of $8,000.00 
must be made with each bid to be applied 
on tthe purchase price, refunded, or re- 
tained in part as liquidated damages, ac- 
cording to condition of sale. The right 
to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full informa- 
tion concerning the timber, the condi- 
tions of sale and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the Forest Su- 
pervisor, Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas. 
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Any House 
in ho Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don't think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 





Just Mail This Coupon J 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St. | 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Send “Automatic Building Costa” After 10 days 1 | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 


| ° Subject to approval of the management. 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Perkins Building, 








Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 
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Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 


Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 














MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray GRobinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Roanoke—W. 8S. Kirk & Co. suc- 
ceeded by E. C. Kirk. 


CALIFORNIA, Merced Falls—Yosemite Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Sugar Pine Lumber Co. 

Quincy—Jaksick & MacArthur (Inc.) moved to 
Verdi, Nev. 

CONNECTICUT. Bantam—Luzi & Evangelisti 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Bantam Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA, Live Oak—Standard Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Standard Lumber Corporation. 

GEORGIA. Acworth—R. J. Carruth Gin & Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Mill Lumber Co. of Alabama. 


ILLINOIS. Carlyle—Yard recently purchased 


from Hallerman Lumber Co. by Southern Illinois 
Lumber Co., of Fairfield, will be operated under 
the name of Carlyle Lumber Co. 


Chicago—DeKoker-Bossert Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by People’s Lumber Co. 

Hermon—Hermon Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Hermon Grain & Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Attica—Hixon Bros. Lumber Co. has 
filed papers with the secretary of State changing 
name of company to Attica Lumber Co. 

Huntington—Huntington Lumber Co. sold to 
Grant Kelly, of Hartford City, Ind. 

IOWA. Modale—Nye & Jenks Grain Co. suc- 
ceeded by Modale Elevator Co. 


Sac City—C. W. Westerman Lumber Co. pur- 
chased interest of C. W. Brotherton in Sac City 
Lumber Co. 


Strahan—Strahan Lumber & Hardware Co. sold 
to Harry Cleaver. 

KANSAS. Clay Center—Kansas Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Kansas Lumber Co. and Havens 
Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Fordson City Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Lowrie & Webb Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Bell Lumber Co. 
changing name to Bell Lumber & Pole Co. 


Minneapolis—Red Diamond Lumber Co. sold to 
Thompson Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA, Omaha—Albert D. Fears  suc- 
ceeded by Consolidated Hardwood Lumber Co. 

NEVADA. Verdi—Verdi Lumber Co. sold plant 
to Jaksick & MacArthur (Inc.) 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Moffett Bros. 
Lumber Co. sold to Kiowa Lumber Co. 


Waurika—Waurika Lumber Co. sold at receiv- 
er’s sale to Dick Coleman, one of the former 
owners. 


OREGON. Harrisburg—H. W. Jones sold his 
sawmill to Scott Harmson. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Christiana—Harry E. Mullen 
succeeded by Mullen & Faddis (Ltd.). 


TENNESSEE. Oneida—Tennessee Stave & Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co. 

WASHINGTON. Newport—Bell Lumber Co. 
changing name to Bell Lumber & Pole Co. 


Oak Park—John A. Ganger & Co., sash and door 
manufacturer, reported sold to Knox & Toombs 
(Inc.) 


Seattle—E. D. Fox, representing several Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin companies, has moved to 1302 
Northern Life Tower. 

WISCONSIN. Slinger—Goetz-Dhein Lumber Co. 
suceeeded by Fuller-Goodman Co. 


Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Scottsdale—Scottsdale Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—Coalinga & Kettle- 
man Lumber Co., incorporated. 


Eureka—Humboldt Redwood Co., incorporated to 
succeed Bayside Lumber Co.; capital, $500,000; 
Wallace Sheehan, San Francisco, one of the direc- 
tors. 


Hynes—Pioneer Table Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; to manufacture tables. 

Palms—Palms Lumber Co., incorporated. 

COLORADO, Lamar—Birkby Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA, Bradenton—Wadsworth & Stephens 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Alexandria—Davidson Lumber Co., 
incorporated; 10 shares, no par value; to buy, 
sell and deal in lumber, lime, building materials 
and millwork. 

KANSAS. West Point—West Point Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

KENTUCKY. Crown—Smoot Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Wenzel Koch, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; lumber and building mate- 
rials; 224 Harding Ave. 

Pontiac—Geo. A. Bauchat Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Rahway—Miller & Hoff Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

EW YORK. New York, Kings—Frank Slope 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; Nathan 
Weinstein, 2 Rector St. 

Port Chester—Walsh Rathgeb, incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington — Cherokee 
Flooring Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Elizabeth Cit ot a Sie Corpora- 
tion, incorporafed; capital, ,000. 

OHIO. Canton—Dougherty Door, Sash & Trim 
rated; capital, $20,000. 
Sciotoville—Graf Lumber & Building Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $22,000; to deal in all kinds 
of lumber and building supplies. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Bolen-Christy Mtg 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; woodworking 
machinery. 

Klamath Falls—Lorenz Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $250,000; sawmill. 

Portiand—Heat Process Wood Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; wood and sawdust. 

Portland—Rock Creek Logging Co. increasing 
capital to $20,000 and changing name to Feazie 
Mill Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—J. Marcellus 
& Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Rochester—Rochester Box & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 


VERMONT. Rochester—Farr Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, 1,000 shares, $10. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—tTransit Lumber Co. in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Marsh Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; logging and lumbering. 

Seattle—Mercer Island Development Co., incorpo- 
eens capital, $15,000; logging and lumber prod- 
ucts. 

Seattle—Sedro Co., incorporated; logging; capi- 
tal, $500. 

Seattle—Alaska-Washington Airways, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $250,000; to manufacture airships. 

Spokane—Washington Building Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; building materials. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—The Olson Lumber 
Co. has engaged in the retail business at 601 §. 
ga Street under management of Frank T. 

son. 

Long Beach—The George Howe Sash & Door Co. 
has engaged in business at 1365 Coronado Ave. 

Los Angeles—The Pratt-Warner Builttin-Fix- 
ture Co. has engaged in business at 820 E. 60th 
St. 

GEORGIA. Rhine—Beechwood Brand Mill re- 
cently began operations; sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Basco—L. J. Carns has started a 
novelty furniture manufacturing business. 

Chicago—Miller Bros. Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business at 4918 Lawrence Ave. 

Peoria—Velde Lumber Co. opening new yard. 

Peoria—Mark Glasgow has started a box plant. 

INDIANA. Geneva—Alpine Mfg. Co. has started 
a furniture plant. 

IOWA. Traer—Will Burns and W. H. Walters 
have organized a lumber company and will open 
a yard on the Rock Island tracks; will erect build- 
ings. 

KANSAS. Dodge City—Lindas Lumber Co. has 
started a retail yard. 

MASSACHUSETTS. South Hadley—Street Lum- 
ber Corporation has begun business with Frank 
A. Brainerd as president. 

MICHIGAN. Port Huron—John Kontzler & 
Sons, opening retaik lumber yard. k 

MINNESOTA. Rochester—A. Neubert Lumber 
Co., of Mankato, has opened a retail lumber and 
building supply yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Heidelberg—J. A. 
started a sawmill. 

NEBRASKA. Central City—Ayres Lumber Yard 
installing planing mill. 

NEW YORK. New York—Cathcart Lumber Co. 
opening wholesale and commission lumber business 
at 1819 Broadway. 

OHIO. Columbus—Cincinnati Store Fixture 
Mfg. Co. opening branch office at 412 Ohio Sav- 
ings Bldg., under management of Edward J. Groll. 

OREGON. Freewater—The Tum-A-Lum Lum- 
ber Co. opening yard here. 

Empire—Sitka Spruce & Pulp Co. has started a 
sawmill. 

Hillsboro—The Scofield Logging Co. engaged in 
business under ownership of George Russell, L. E. 
Waters and W. R. Hayden. 

Portland—W. L. Comyn & Co. (Inc.), with head- 
quarters in Yeon Bldg., opening wholesale lumber 
buying office. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mountain Top—Scouton-Lee 
Co. has started a retail lumber business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Allendale — Moundville 
Lumber Co. has started a sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. Dayton—N. C. Blanchard, of 
Harriman, plans establishment of plant to manu- 
facture golf clubs. 

Memphis—R,. A. Vinton Lumber Co. has begun 
a hardwood manufacturing and wholesale business. 

TEXAS. Eldorado—The McCarroll Lumber Co. 
has opened a branch yard. 4 

Dallas—T. H. Halliday started a wholesale lum- 
ber business here. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—The Nestos Pole 
Yard has engaged in business here. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Beckley—Clear Fork Lum- 
ber Co. has begun a lumber manufacturing busi- 
ness. 


New Mills and Equipment 


LOUISIANA. Red Gum—dAlexander Bros. will 
rebuild recently burned sawmill; C. P. Alexander, 
local manager. 

MISSOURI. St. Louls—Philip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Co. will establish barge and boat yard 
to manufacture and repair wooden river craft and 
will equip with modern woodworking machinery. 


OREGON. Portland—The Doyle Lumber & 
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Shingle Co., lumber products, in St. Johns Dis- 
trict, will erect a plywood plant. 


Casualties 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Lawrence Lumber 
Co. plant at Southport, a suburb of New Orleans, 
suffered $25,000 damage by fire on April 29. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pattison—Joseph and Louis 
Ramoneda suffered a fire loss in lumber mill, office 
and dry kiln amounting to about $20,000 with no 
insurance. Planer, resaw edger and stationary en- 
gine destroyed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Marion—tThe _ storage 
buildings of the Marion Veneer & Panel Co. dam- 
aged by fire; loss, $40,000. 

Elizabeth City—Chesson Mfg. Co., loss by fire, 
$25,000; planing mill, storage house and dry kiln 
with contents damaged. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Wisconsin Box Co.’s fac- 
tory and planing mill destroyed by fire with loss 
of $160,000. Machinery all destroyed, Pres. Good- 
ing states that plans have not been made for re- 
building but probably the company will rebuild 
soon. 

WYOMING. Cheyenne—Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in lumber yard, $50,000. 





Gasoline Crane That Has Flexibility 


Its flexibility has often won preference for 
the steam crane, though steam operation is 
sometimes less convenient and more expensive 
than gasoline. In the first place, it is neces- 
sary to stop the water, and operations are 
interfered with by filling the coal bunker. Then 
it is necessary to have a night watchman for 
a steam crane, for boilers have to be fired 
early in the morning and frequently cleaned 
out and ashes have to be removed, while there 
is sometimes serious trouble over leaky boiler 
flues. 

The gasoline crane, on the other hand, is 
a one-man machine, ready to start at once in 
the morning, while there are no fueling or 
water supply problems. But its disadvantage 
so far has been its lack of flexibility. 

For these reasons, a gasoline crane, newly 
designed from the ground up by the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul, Minn., de- 
serves study by those who are interested in 
operating economy. It has an automatic gear 
shift that works as easily as the gear shift 
on a pleasure car; low gear for a powerful 
start, intermediate for average crane work, 
and high gear for rapid traveling, and these 
varying speeds mean that a light load can 
be handled with speed, and a heavy load can 
be moved, more slowly, by applying greater 
power. This gasoline crane is furnished in 
any capacity from 12 to 30 tons, rating being 
based on capacity while on the intermediate 
gear. 

It is excellently designed for easy opera- 
tion, for the lever stand has been moved 
right up to the front right-hand corner of 
the deck, to give the operators a clear view 
of the work. It is started with an automo- 
bile-type power starter, that kicks over the 
engine snappily. The tank capacity of 90 
gallons is sufficient, under orinary conditions, 
for operation through two full days of 10 
hours. 

The transmission mechanism is enclosed in 
a dust-proof case, so that it may run in 
grease, and the entire transmission can be 
lifted out by removing a few bolts, while the 
transmission and bevel gears connecting with 
the drive shaft are enclosed in a single oil- 
fight case. The friction clutches are prac- 
tically trouble-proof, being of the compound- 
level, umbrella-action type, which expand 
outwardly against the friction clutch of the 
drum, the heads traveling only a fraction of 
an inch to make contact, so that one hand on 
the friction lever easly makes it, gradually 
and smoothly, and gives accurate and instan- 
taneous control. Friction heads are faced 
with woven-wire asbestos which will not 
char when heated nor swell when wet. 

From the ground up this gasoline crane has 
been built sturdily. Two 4-wheel swivelling 
trucks furnish a mounting for the car body, 
in the center of which is a heavy semi-steel 
casting which serves as a solid base for the 
superstructure. The revolving mechanism 
consists of an enclosed roller path with 20 
bronze bushed conical steel rollers, these be- 
ing spaced apart by axles but not supported 
by them, the whole load being carried di- 
rectly by the rollers. The revolving machin- 
ery deck is a solid steel casting, and is 
fastened to the car body by two interlocking 
rings at the outer circumference of the bull 
gear, an arrangement which prevents teeter- 
ing and rocking and gives uniform stability. 
The powerful 4-cylinder motor, instead of 
resting on brackets, is fitted right down into 
the heavy deck casting and bolted firmly to 
It, so that there is a complete absence of 
vibration, 

The power is applied to the point in the 
crane mechanism that corresponds ta the 
crank shaft of a steam crane, a flexible cou- 


pling in front of the engine being connected 
with the transmission case. Traveling power 
is transmitted to the axles through universal 
couplings and cast steel bevel gears, a type 
of transmission that functions at full effi- 
ciency over bad track and around sharp 
curves, 

The manufacturers will gladly send a com- 
plete booklet, with illustrations of the new 
gasoline crane in action, and illustrations also 
of the details of construction. 


Preserving Wood Structures 


The Grasselli Chemical Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently issued an illustrated book- 
let, “Looking Ahead Twenty Years in Wood 
Utility,” which stresses the advantages of 
standard methods of wood preservation for 
new uses of treated wood. Information is 
given on wood preservation in the United 
States, on standard specifications, and prac- 
tical data on costs, inspection, and utilization 
of zine chloride treated lumber. It is ex- 
plained that zine chloride treatment, by pre- 
venting rot and insect attack, reduces main- 
tenance costs of wood structures, and has 
additional advantages of long-time proven 
service records, wide availability, low cost, and 
giving a clean, paintable, fire retardant, odor- 
less product very similar in appearance to 
untreated lumber. The booklet should be of 
special interest to textile and paper mill own- 
ers and operators, to architects, engineers and 
builders specializing in mill construction, and 
to highway engineers, mine operators and 
others interested in wood preservation. A 
copy of this booklet, which contains 37 pages 
and 22 illustrations, will be sent on request. 





Timber Land Sales 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 29.—The Sin- 
gletary Investment Co., of Tallahassee, Fla., 
has purchased the Smith-Vereen land and 
turpentine quarters located at and in the 
vicinity of Newport, Fla., in Wakulla County. 
The transaction is said to have involved 
about $300,000. The Smith-Vereen tract com- 
prises about 28,000 acres of land on which 
there are now being operated about thirty- 
five turpentine crops. The timber on the 
tract is estimated at about sixty million feet 
and is said to be by far the best tract of 
timber, in one body, in Wakulla County. 
The Singletary Investment Co. is composed 
of W. J. Singletary, president; R. H. Adams, 
vice president; Clarence Singletary, secre- 
tary, and R. H. Gibson, treasurer. 


PIKEVILLE, KY., April 29—The Pinson 
Fork Lumber Co., through its representative, 
closed a deal a few days ago on 600 acres 
of timber land along the Pinson Fork of 
Pond Creek and will start developing by 
May 15 it was announced. Two saw mills 
will be installed. In the same section R. C. 
May and others closed a deal on about 400 
acres of timber land—the old W. J. May tract. 
This will be developed, or the work started, 
within the present year. Stave mills will be 
installed on Big Creek where the Big Creek 
Lumber Co. has purchased about 1,000 acres. 
Wright & Jones, of Betsey Lane, bought sev- 
eral hundred acres along the left fork of 
Shelby Creek in Pike County. It is said that 
development will be deferred until next year. 








Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘tna Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. ws 
Providence, R.-I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 











R. A. Long Bidg., 


Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Rosboro, ‘Ark. We Solicit 
a ee Your Patronage 
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FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














. < CASING 
Manu- ’ 
Kin aici Goede BASE AND 
Capacky, ,000 feet MOULDINGS 
A. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Think of the sales getting in- 
ducement of being able to say to 
your customers, “The Home WE 
offer you is backed by a specifica- 
tion protection policy which 
guarantees you in black and white 
that materials and construction 
will be exactly as represented.” 

You can do this by using the 
Specification Protection Policy 
illustrated above. This covers the 
history of the home from the 
excavation of the foundation, 
thru every step in construction, 
to the finished job. 

In selling his home the owner 
has a decided advantage in that 
this policy gives him definite, 
convincing proof to offer buyers 
regarding all materials and con- 
struction. 

Customer confidence in you is 
half the sales battle. This policy 
creates it. Start offering a Pro- 
tection Policy today with every 
house bill you sell. You'll find 
this idea worth real dollars and 
cents in the extra business it’ll 
bring you. SEND NO MONEY! 
JUST MAIL THIS COUPON. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 7 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 















































News No 


Jackson, Miss. 


April 29.—Pine mills in this territory report 
bookings larger than cut or shipments. Un- 
settled weather has reduced production and 
shipments. The market has a very steady 
tone. Wholesalers have reported some trouble 
with transit shipments, but mill shipments are 
strong, sales managers adhering to lists. 

All 4-inch flooring is in good demand, 
with shipments heavy. The 3-inch rift is in 
good demand, as are flat grades B &better and 
No. 1 and C, but Nos. 2 and 3 are slow. Ceil- 
ing has continued to sell in mixed cars, with 
mills reporting no surplus. 

There has been a heavy demand for longleaf 
dimension, and stocks are broken. Nos. 2 and 
3 boards, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, are quite strong, 
and are bringing a good price for prompt ship- 
ment, but 12-inch shortleaf are a little slow 
though there is a large demand for longleaf. 

Large timbers, both longleaf and shortleaf, 
have sold easily at list prices. There has been 
an improvement in sales of small timbers so 
that output of boards has been reduced and 
boards should therefore remain strong. 

Retailers show a strong degree of caution 
and are taking only mixed cars, their stocks 
remaining low. 

J. N. Boston, of the firm of J. N. Boston & 
Sons, retailers, Marion, Ky., was a visitor this 
week. Mr. Boston states that business in his 
territory is holding up well, and he looks for 
1929 to be a profitable year. 


Warren, Ark. 


April 29.—Arkansas has been hit by severe 
storms and heavy rains the last ten days, but 
these have not seriously interfered with pine 
operations. 

Small mills have been able to get going at a 
fair clip, but are still handicapped in logging. 
Improved highways have made it possible for 
them to obtain logs from a far greater distance 
than they could haul them several years ago, 
but during the rainy season they are seldom 
able to get enough logs to highways. Most 
small mills are unwilling to takes orders ex- 
cept for random lengths, and promise no defi- 
nite assortment other than a good percentage 
of 14 and 16-foot, with a few able to produce 
15 or 20 percent of 18-foot. Just now the 
small mills are having fine sale for such stock 
as they can get in dry shipping condition. But 
dealers are becoming more exacting in their de- 
mands for thoroughly dry boards and dimen- 
sion. The small mills are supplying a good 
percentage of the dimension being sold in this 
section. Though their production is not large, 
as the weather becomes more settled they will 
be more of a factor. 

Some mills feel the need of increasing their 
planing mill output and may find it necessary to 
start a night run to take care of urgent orders 
for finish and interior trim along with spe- 
cialty stock. The mills expected a slight let- 
up in demand from industrial centers, though 
there has been no actual indication of this. 
Several industrial orders have been placed with 
Arkansas mills calling for larger quantities 
than for the last sixty days. Some automobile 
body builders that had not heretofore used 
southern pine have sent for prices. 

Shipments by Arkansas soft pine mills con- 
tinue at a high rate, being in excess of produc- 
tion by 10 to 20 percent. They continue to 
book orders in excess of shipments, so are in 
an unusually strong position. Stocks have 
been reduced since the first of the year, and 
are now lower than they have been for the 
last three years. Orders now booked cover 
practically every item on the list. Boards and 
dimension continue to be in limited supply, 
particularly No. 2 and all 18- and 20-foot items. 

All crating continues in good demand, both 
random and cut-to-length. Prices are strong, 
and mills pass up business that would have 
looked desirable sixty days ago. In some sec- 
tions of the South, 4- and 6-foot Nos. 2 and 3 
strips are a little more plentiful, though Ar- 
kansas mills all appear to be short of them, 
and restrict the amount in any one car, but 
release an occasional straight car to some old 
customer. Bé&better flat grain 4-inch flooring 
is in good demand, with sales being made as 


es 


high as $42.50, mill basis, on mixed car orders, 
The average for random varies from $41.50 to 
$42, mill. B&better %-inch ceiling is Selling 
more freely than for the last year, and now 
averages a little better than $35, mill. There 
appear to be no surplus No. 1 ceiling, which is 
selling within $3 to $4 of the B&better price, 
All grades of drop siding are in limited supply; 
especially B&better and No. 1 in 18- and 20. 
foot, while No. 1, 16-foot and shorter is very 
scarce. Car siding is also in limited supply, 
most mills having orders that will take their 
accumulation of 9- and 10-foot B&better and 
No. 1 until June 1. Some car material orders are 
being offered for shipment early in July, espe- 
cially 1x4- and 6-inch, 18-foot lining. For 
this item $55, mill, is being offered for deferred 
shipment, with not many accepting this price, 
though it is $8 better than was being paid 
early in the year. 

Sales of No. 1 lath have been made at $4.50 
to $4.80, mill, with No. 2 at $1 less. A few 
mills have put up a No. 3 grade for cleat- 
ing and cooperage, and ‘it brings $2 to $2.25, 


mill. 
Macon, Ga. 


April 29.—There was little change in the 
roofer market here this week. Manufacturers 
say that prospects are improving. Production 
continue below normal, with some mills closed 
and some running on short time. Georgia con- 
tinues a good buyer and there is a steady 
movement to the eastern market. 

The storm of Thursday last, which reached 
tornado proportions, did considerable damage 
to pine forests. It crippled no mills, however, 
nor did it strike any yards. Many homes were 
destroyed. 

Satisfactory conditions continue in the long- 
leaf pine market. The railroads continue to be 
important buyers, taking quantities of dimen- 
sion. The movement is steady, with little fluc- 
tuation in prices. 


Norfolk, Va. 


April 29.—Total business in North Carolina 
pine compares very well with that of recent 
weeks. The better grades appear hard to dis- 
pose of, but lower grades have been moving 
readily. There has been a softening in price 
noted in some items, small mills being eager 
to ship stock as fast as it is ready for the 
market. There has been little improvement 
in retail demand in North Carolina. The Rich- 
mond (Va.) yards report a rather brisk busi- 
ness. The weather has been good for logging 
and shipping. 

Domestic and export demand for edge 4/4 No. 
2 and better band sawn has improved. Circu- 
lar sawn prices remain unchanged. Edge 4/4 
No. 3, also No. 3 stock widths, continue rather 
hard to move. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
widths, band sawn, rough and dressed, have 
been in good demand and prices are holding 
well. A number of mills are short of 10- and 
12-inch in both 4/ amd 5/4. Good circular sawn 
stock has been moving very slowly and is ra- 
ther weak. New England has not begun buy- 
ing. No. 2 and better 6/4 stock widths have 
been in better demand. No. 2 and better 4/4 
bark strips and miscuts have been very quiet. 

There have been some sales of 4/4 edge No. 
1 box, kiln dried rough, for water shipment at 
fair net mill prices, but demand is far from 
brisk. There is no trouble selling bright air 
dried, although prices are lower than they were 
thirty days ago. Demand for edge box, dressed 
and resawn, has been quiet, No. 1 4/4 stock 
box, kiln or air dried has been moving slowly. 
Prices remain unchanged. Much air dried box 
is being offered. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been 
moving only fairly well. Edge box rough, 5/ 
and 6/4, continues in good demand and price 
has not changed further. Box bark strips, 4/4 
dressed, have been selling well. Demand for 
low grade dressed cypress and rough gum con- 
tinues good, but poplar has not been so active. 

Demand for mixed cars of flooring etc. has 
not been so active. There is not much Nos. 3 
and 4 flooring available but there is a surplus 
of No. 2 and better stock. Kiln dried roofers 
have not been so active recently, but a number 
of mills are still oversold on 6-, 8- and 10-inch 
widths. Air dried have been rather quiet, and 
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mills are offering a lot of stock. No price re- 
ductions have been made, but a firm offer of 
$18.50 for 6-inch f. o. b. cars Georgia main line 
would most likely be accepted. Dressed fram- 
ing has been quiet. Lath are moving a little 
petter, but are far from active. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


April 29.—Retail sales have increased con- 
siderably. Most of them are for repair and 
remodeling work. There has been much 
puilding of rental property for colored folk. 
A large proportion of the better residential 
work is for home owners as distinguished 
from speculators, arrangements for monthly 
payment helping this business. Millwork 
plants have been busy all spring, and some 
of them are now working overtime. 

Most of the calls from the retail yards 
have been for badly mixed cars of yard stock 
to fill in with. 

Retail prices as a rule have been slipping 
during the last couple of weeks, and manu- 
factures and wholesalers have started to 
give concessions. Air dried roofers sell at 
$19 or lower. Strictly No. 2 common dimen- 
sion has declined, but prices of dimension 
from larger mills show little change, the 
No. 1 holding its advance of April 1. De- 
mand for drop siding and flooring is poor, 
but prices are unchanged, though ceiling 
and partition are off about $1. No. 1 and C 
fnish and Bé&better trim are back at the 
March level. Car decking and siding are in 
fair demand, but prices have been shaded 
about $1. Box car siding and lining, 5-, 8- 
and 9-foot, held their own. The best selling 
items in lining were 9-foot, 3-inch and 9-foot, 
6-inch. In thick decking, rough is more 
active than dressed, as some car shops prefer 
to work their own material so as to get it 
all uniform. No. 1 car stocks have been in 
better demand than merchantable. Export- 
ing mills have been busy on sawn timbers. 
Scantling and saps are not as active as are 
larger sizes. Oak flooring moves slowly. 

The retailers recently held a conference 
with brick manufacturers that brought about 
improved conditions in the trade here, and 
Secretary Allen G. Loehr, of the Alabama 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, followed this with a conference last 
Friday with lime producers, which promises 
to bring equally satisfactory results. 


Shreveport, La. 


April 30.—The pine market is in fairly good 
shape as to special: orders and mixed cars, but 
prices of straight cars of common stock, such 
as are frequently placed in transit, are very 
uncertain. St. Louis transit wholesalers have 
the eastern market practically glutted. The 
consequent decline in prices will cost the 
wholesale and manufacturing end of the in- 
dustry quite a lot. Demand from Texas and 
Oklahoma points for mixed cars and special 
cutting is fairly good. Orders from the East 
have dropped off very considerably because of 
the conditions mentioned above. Manufactur- 
ing conditions are good, and log supply ap- 
pears ample. 

Hardwoods are in good demand at steady 


Prices, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


April 29.—The southern pine market seems 
to be burdened with an oversupply of tran- 
sit cars, which has caused the market to 
weaken, prices being about $2 off. These 
cars are being gradually absorbed by deal- 
ers, and it is expected that the market will 
strengthen and prices regain the lost ground 
Shortly. The surplus transits come from 
smaller mills that need cash. Shed stock is 
in only fair demand, but prices are firm. 

Hardwood yards in St. Louis are doing a 
fair business, and are buying largely in 
mixed carloads as lumber is needed. White 
oak is in largest demand. The sale is re- 
ported to a large consumer of several car- 
loads of 4/4 No. 1 plain and select. white 
Oak at $55, f. o. b. St. Louis. 

A decrease in building permits in St. Louis 
for the first three months of 1929 amounting 


to 17.6 percent is attributed by real estate 
men to the following causes: An oversupply 
of apartment and office buildings; the high 
money rate due to speculation in stocks, ah 
increase in the cost of some building sup- 
plies, notably plumbing fixtures, and uneasi- 
ness as to the labor situation, due to the 
demands of several unions for wage increases. 

About three thousand union building 
laborers have demanded increases in pay 
effective May 1, while electrical workers and 
house shorers have presented demands for 
increases effective in July. Building laborers 
are asking a flat scale of 90 cents an hour 
in place of a sliding scale from 75 to 87% 
cents an hour; electrical workers an increase 
from $1.50 to $1.75 an hour. The Group 
Council of the Associated Building Interests 
has declared against wage increases. 

Word has been received here that lL. FE. 
Comer, president M. E. Leming Lumber Co., 
manufacturer of hardwoods, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. His plans for the future are not 
known here. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


April 29.—Pine orders booked here last 
week slumped to about 70 percent of normal 
production, but those of pine mills as a 
whole are at a rather high level. Mills here 
are holding their prices just a little higher 
than average. There is no real weakness. 
Export trade appears to be holding up well, 
except that demand for sawn timbers is still 
rather depressed. The mills have much in- 
terior cutting on the books, however. Ship- 
ments are well in excess of production. Pro- 
duction this month is lower than normal due 
to physical handicaps. 

Stocks of all items of rift and most items 
of flat grain 3-inch flooring are low; an ex- 
ception being No. 2. The bulk of 4-inch in 
stock here is B&better and No. 1 flat grain, 
while the No. 2 has sold exceptionally well 
and stocks are low. Most items of B&better 
drop siding are oversold and extremely firm; 
No. 1 has been selling quite heavily, and No. 
3 has sold well, but in No. 2 shortleaf the 
mills have small accumulations. Ceiling, 
%x4-inch, has been extremely firm and 
stocks are at the vanishing point; and 
though prices have been advanced the orders 
still come. No. 2, %x4-inch ceiling has been 
selling well, but sales of other grades just 
about offset production. Stocks of %x4-inch 
partition are low and sales are few. Bevel 
and square edge siding sales have held up 
fairly well, and stocks are low. Molding is 
very heavily oversold, and mills are unable 
to quote on straight cars. Shortleaf B&bet- 
ter finish items in all widths of 4/4 are 
heavily oversold, as the interior market has 
been extremely active, despite an advance 
of $2. Longleaf is not quite as much over- 
sold, for most of it is exported. Large in- 
quiries are out from some automobile manu- 
facturers for cut-up stocks. There is a 
steady turning back to composite automo- 
bile bodies of steel and wood, and many re- 
frigerator manufacturers are _ increasing 
their use of wood. No. 1 and C finish has 
been selling in greater volume, and stocks 
are low, with a number of items oversold. 
The heaviest oversales are in shortleaf 1x4-, 
6-, 8- and 10-inch. 

Longleaf 4-inch No. 2 fencing continues 
oversold, and stocks of shortleaf are small. 
The 6-inch No. 2 fencing and flooring are 
oversold in longleaf, and much oversold in 
shortleaf. Shortleaf 8- and 10-inch has sold 
in heavy quantities, and no dry stock is 
available.- There is available a fair amount 
of 12-inch No. 2 shortleaf, and it is slow. 
In 8-inch No. 2 longleaf, stocks are heavy, 
while 10-inch longleaf is oversold. Longleaf 
12-inch No. 2 has accumulated, but is firm. 
In No. 2, 5/ and 6/4 remain in low supply 
and are selling well. No. 3 fencing, 4-inch, 
has sold well, and stocks are low. No. 3 
longleaf fencing strips are oversold, but 
stocks of flooring are light. There is little 
shortleaf 6-inch No. 3 flooring and fencing 
available, and 8-, 10-, and 12-inch shortleaf 
continue oversold, with production light. 
Longleaf 8- and 10-inch No. 3 have. been 
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HE natural qualities of this 
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ially well adapted 


to the neste | P factory operators. It 
offers big value when for— 


AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION— 
Fuselage Decking and Planking, 
Trusses, Wing Veneering, Propeller, etc. 
FURNITURE, BATTERY SEPARATORS, 
ENGINEERS’ INSTRUMENTS— . 
Transit Tripods, Level Markers, 
Levels and all places where entire 
absence of contraction and 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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that Alaska 
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family. 
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Announcement ! 


To Our Customers and Friends! 


Our new mill is finished— 
Our capacity has been tripled. 


We can give you 


BETTER LUMBER and 
BETTER SERVICE in 


California Sugar and White Pine 
and Douglas Fir. 


Glendale Lumber Co. 
GLENDALE, ORE. 


A trial order will convince you. 
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Pocket Size (436 x 6%"") $5.00, Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








selling quite well, and stocks are lower than 
in months, while 12-inch No. 3 longleaf is 
also in low supply. No. 4 boards are much 
oversold. Box shook orders continue in ex- 
cellent volume, and factories are in better 
shape than in several months. 

Stocks of No. 1 dimension, longleaf and 
shortleaf, continue -low and badly broken, 
with prices firm. Longleaf assortments are 
improving, but No. 1 is in small supply; No. 
2 stocks are very broken, only 2x4-inch, 
14-foot being in good supply. No. 2 shortleaf 
stocks are more broken than No. 1. No. 3 
longleaf production has been materially in- 
creased, ‘but this item sells about as fast 
as it comes dry. 

No. 1 kiln dried lath are holding up fairly 
well, but orders are less plentiful. There is 
an inquiry out for 3,000,000 feet of 4-foot 
No. 1 kiln dried for a big industrial job in 
the Southeast. No. 2 kiln dried lath are sold 
ahead for six to eight weeks. Stocks of 
No. 1 heart and select heart pine shingles 
are low, while there is a heavy stock of No. 
2 saps, and mills are accepting lower prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 1.—Despite a good deal of unfavorable 
weather during April, business in nearly all 
lines was brisk and compared favorably with 
that of a year ago. Prices remain steady. 
Northern pine volume was in excess of the 
1928. The sash and door trade was not par- 
ticularly active, chiefly because of snow- 
storms and rains, general throughout the 
Northwest two or three times during the 
month, which have kept many side roads im- 
passible. Lath have been moving slowly, 
although considerable are being moved in 
small orders. 

There is little indication of the annual 
spring decrease in calls for northern white 
cedar. There is a good volume of inquiries 
and orders, chiefly for mixed shipments of 
posts. The 2-inch are moving slowly. Prices 
for both posts and poles are steady. Demand 
is normal, and there is a good assortment of 
stocks. 

The northern pine trade continues brisk, 
but with little buying for future require- 
ments. For the first quarter of 1929 sales 
have been about twice as heavy as produc- 
tion, and well ahead of shipments. Sales by 
member mills of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association have reached a record- 
breaking total. Box and crating interests, 
railroads and beverage case manufacturers 
are chiefly active in the market. Dry stocks 
of some items are short. R. Patchin, inspec- 
tor for the association, who called at the 
office of W. A. Ellinger, secretary, during the 
week, reports that the James A. Mathieu 
mill at Rainy Lake, Minn., has begun opera- 
tions, and that the W. T. Bailey Lumber Co. 
mill at Virginia, Minn., is nearly completed 
and will be ready to operate by June 15. He 
reports that all the mills are making heavy 
shipments and says prospects for the late 
spring and summer are good. 

On the tracks of the Minnesota Transfer 
Railway Co. last Thursday there were fif- 
teen cars of lumber, as compared with six 
the week before. Three of them were hold- 
overs from the preceding week, one having 
been there since early in March. Transit 
shingle holdings also increased _ slightly, 
there being four cars on the tracks last week 
as compared with six at present. The four 
were disposed of, the six being recent ar- 
rivals, two from British Columbia. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


April 27.—Export cutting business is com- 
ing along in very fair volume. The mills 
are booked up with practically all the busi- 
ness they require for the next six weeks. 
There has been no new European business 
during the last week, with the exception of 
one large tie order which has been placed 
for British railways. Shingle business has 
been a little quiet during the last ten days, 
and mills are catching up with their orders. 
British Columbia mills are curtailing pro- 
duction, the day mills 16% percent, and day 
and night mills, 25 percent. 

The annual meeting of the Associated Tim- 
ber Exporters was held on Thursday, April 
25, and the following officers were elected: 
J. D. McCormack, president; J. O. Cameron, 
vice president; F. R. Pendleton, J. A. Hum- 
bird, H. J. Mackin, R. J. Hackett, D. L. 
Cameron and Wm. Johnson, directors, and 





J. G McConville, secretary and feneral 


manager. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 29.—It will be three weeks or g 
month, according to northern mills, before 
hemlock and other common lumber will be 
dry enough to ship. In the meantime, hang 
to mouth buying characterizes the trade 
with the retail yards, and their orders are 
all marked “rush,” as their stocks of almost 
all varieties are depleted. Adverse weather 
throughout this region has slowed up build- 
ing operations, and very few of the new jobs 
have even reached the excavation stage. The 
result is that building lumber demand, while 
it has opened strong in comparison with 
that in previous years, is far behind indus- 
trial demand, which is unusually large in 
volume from practically all industrial users 
except furniture makers. There is consider. 
able call for common dimension stuff. Dry 
birch and maple stocks are greatly dimin- 
ished and there is a considerable accumula- 
tion of unshipped orders in the files of floor- 
ing, plywood and trim manufacturers as well 
as those of the lumber companies. Box fac- 
tories report a considerable increase in busi- 
ness. Automobile body plants are reported 
to have ample stocks already bought. Musi- 
cal instrument manufacturers are complain- 
ing of slackened demand, and furniture 
plants are quiet. 

Rudolph Scheibel, president Badger Box 
Co., Madison, Wis., has found it profitable 
for his company to engage in the manufac- 
ture of snow fences for highway protective 
purposes. Its main line is packages for 
cheese and canned goods. 

George L. Waetjen is again a member of 
the Milwaukee Home Show committee and is 
taking a leading part in its promotion. He 
is one of the pioneer plywood manufacturers 
in Wisconsin, and is interested in all na- 
tional movements for the promotion of the 
use of veneers in interior finish and for 
decorative purposes. 

George P. Nevitt, of Oshkosh, well known 
Wisconsin lumberman, is chairman of the 
woodworking section of the Fox River Val- 
ley Safety Conference, which is expected to 
draw one thousand or more plant executives 
and foremen to its annual sessions to be held 
June 11 at Manitowoc, Wis. William Ashe, 
Appleton, will have charge of the pulp and 
paper section. 


Spokane, Wash. 


April 27.—Accompanying the report of in- 
creased shipments to the Middle West and, 
to a lesser degree, the East, comes the an- 
nouncement this week of $1 advance on No.2 
common Idaho white pine in all widths one 
inch and thicker. The 8-, 10-, and 12-inch 
widths in No. 3 Idaho, one inch and thicker, 
show an advance of $1. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co.’s sawmills at Elk 
River, Idaho, will operate five days a week. 
According to a statement from A. W. Laird, 
general manager, they will continue on this 
schedule until July 1. 

Plans calling for the employment of two 
hundred men have been announced for large 
scale white pine blister rust eradication work 
in northern Idaho this summer by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The newly incorporated Hamacher Pole & 
Lumber Co. has opened offices in the Old Na- 
tional Bank Building. Ed Hamacher, presi- 
dent, was formerly a partner in the Duffy- 
Hamacher Lumber Co.. George Duffy and 
son, Willard, will continue to operate under 
the eriginal title, the Duffy-Hamacher Lum- 
ber Co. 

The Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho, is 
increasing its kiln capacity by installing two 
of Moore’s reversible cross-circulation inter- 
nal-fan kilns, to be used for drying of Idaho 
white pine. These will add materially to 
drying capacity, because of edge-to-edge flat 
piling, and elimination of vertical flues in 
loads. The Winton company will be in a posi- 
tion to take better care of the increasing de- 
mand for kiln dried stock. The new kilns 
are single ended charge type, and of tile and 
concrete construction. They are equipped with 
automatic temperature and humidity controls, 
and high powered air circulating system, mak- 
ing it possible to kiln dry lumber to a uni- 
form moisture content, with less degrade than 
is secured from air seasoning. Other improve- 
ments to the plant include installation of & 
new turbine to supplement the turbine already 
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a 
in use, with the idea of providing more power 
for electric drives throughout the plant. Con- 
struction work on the kiln buildings is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and installation of machin- 
ery will start within the next thirty days. 


Toronto, Ont. 


April 29.—Business has not opened up to 
any extent in Ontario, as the season has been 
packward. There has been a fairly good 
volume, but the demand has been more 
spotty than general. Present weather con- 
ditions are encouraging, and there is a gen- 
eral belief that another week or two will 
see trade moving along briskly. Building 
operations are increasing and there are a 
number of large projects practically ready 
to start. Wholesalers had a good business 
in April, and are feeling optimistic. Prices 
have been advancing gradually since the be- 
ginning of the year. There appears to be a 
scarcity of boards and shiplap in western 
fir, hemlock and cedar. There is a good de- 
mand for shingles, and stocks of XXX are 
a little scarce, but there is a good supply of 
XxXxXXX. Montreal trade has picked up, and 
prices are firm. Dry stocks of spruce are 


tries is improving. California demand is 
reported satisfactory, and considerable lum- 
ber is moving by water to the Atlantic coast. 

The spruce and pine markets continue 


active. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


April 27.—A 5-day working week, with 
necessary pay adjustments, is recommended 
by the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men. The recommendation was adopted at 
the annual district meeting of the legion 
held here last Saturday, and will be passed 
upon at the annual convention of the organi- 
zation to be held at Portland next month. 
The district boards from five districts took 
part in the discussion. 

Cargo shipments of lumber during March 
were the heaviest in the history of the port, 
according to figures made public this week 
by the city harbormaster. Total shipments 
for the month were almost seventy million 
feet, of which about three-fifths went to do- 
mestic ports, and the rest to foreign countries. 

Consolidation of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
of Tacoma, with the Nicolai Door Co. of 
Portland is believed imminent. George J. 
Osgood, president of the Wheeler, Osgood 

Co., admitted that the 





proposed merger is un- 
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A 5-room bungalow in compact state. 


the mill. 





This monster log is from a 
Quinault Douglas fir brought in to a mill in Hoquiam. The log has a 
diameter of 99 inches, or 8% feet. It is estimated that the tree from 
which the log was taken was between 600 and 800 years old. The tree 
was approximately 220 feet in height and scaled about 40,000 board 
feet of merchantable timber. In addition to the large log shown in the 
picture, which was 28 feet long, two 40-foot logs, one 32-foot log and 
a 20-foot log were cut out of the tree. The log shown in the picture 
scaled 13,216 board feet, according to the Spaulding log scale. It was 
necessary to blast the log into two pieces before it could be cut in 


der consideration, but 
declined to give any of 
the details. A meeting 
of the Wheeler, Os- 
good stockholders is to 
be held here today, at 
which the plans will 
be discussed. The mer- 
ger, if completed, will 
be one of the largest 
in the history of the 
door industry. The 
two companies have 
assets of more than 
$4,000,000. The Taco- 
ma plant has an an- 
nual output of 2,600,- 
000 doors, and the Nico- 
lai company more than 
half as much, 

The American Wood 
Pipe Co. went into the 
hands of aé_ée receiver 
this week, on the peti- 
tion of one of the 
firm’s creditors, which 
has claims of nearly 
$75,000. The answer 
to the petition ad- 
mitted the insolvency 
of the firm, and the 
court has named J. L. 
Long as receiver. 

Forest supervisors 
from all parts of the 
Pacific Northwest, rep- 
resenting twenty-two 
national forests; 
opened a 6-day meet- 
ing yesterday at 
Randle. Plans for the 
better protection of 
the forests and their 
development for pub- 
lic use will be dis- 








scarce. Industrial conditions are good and 
there are prospects of an extensive building 
Program. There is a fair demand for hard- 
woods. Collections, both in Ontario and 
Quebec, are slow and wholesale associations 
in the two Provinces are studying the credit 
situation carefully. 


Portland, Ore. 


April 27.—The supply of saw logs in the 
Columbia River district is lower today than 
hormal by a large margin. Mills are tak- 
ing logs about as rapidly as they are put 
into the water, though it is usual for logs 
to accumulate at this time of year. With 
camps in steady operation, no shortage is 
expected during the summer months, when 
Possibly a long dry spell may make logging 
Im some sections hazardous on account of 
forest fire danger. Log quotations have re- 
mained stationary for some time, notwith- 
Standing the strong demand. 

The demand for fir lumber is reported ac- 
tive and increasing. As a whole the busi- 
ness is probably on a firmer basis than for 
Several years. Demand from foreign coun- 





cussed at length. 

Organization of the field forces for the 
forest fire season has been completed by the 
State department of forestry. Fire wardens 
have been named for the entire State, and 
regulations published covering the precau- 
tions to be taken against fire. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


April 29.—The lumber market in the South- 
east, while not active, has been steady, and 
cypress and hardwood orders have held up 
very well. 


There has been a decided falling off in de- 
mand for roofers. They are now bringing 
$18 and $19 at the mills, with very little de- 
mand for 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch. Northern 
markets are using small amounts of 1x4- and 
6-inch, but no one is buying very heavily. 
The same can be said of Bé&better finish, 
but price of this item had not advanced 
much and the present slackening in demand 
has not brought about any material change 
in quotations. The Florida mills are evi- 
dently sticking close to their export orders 
and seemingly doing about all of the busi- 
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Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 

Room 712 Railway Exchange CHIC AGO, ILL. 
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California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











Try Us First! 7 


We Specialize in 
Soft and Light 


California 
White Pine 


BOX, SHOP 
AND CLEARS 


Send us your 
inquiry today. 


Clover Valley 
Lumber Co. 


a Loyalton, California a 
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We are pre- 
pared to fur- 
nish mixed 
cars of boards, 
dimension 
moulding and 
clears to the 
yard trade. 














Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
Grand Central Terminal, ~- - New York 
London Guarantee Building, . 
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Price postpaid, $1.00. 
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Metropolitan Center 
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Office head- mine Specialized 

forthe 5 office buildings, 

ber Indus- ray designed and 

try, all Trans- 5 expressly 

. to serve the 

and Govern- needs of busi- 

mont apenas ness, commer- 

of the Pacific cial and indus- 
Northwest. trial concerns. 


At the heart of the business district of the me- 
tropolis of the Northwest, this is the ideal 


office location for wholesale, manufacturing, 
exporting and importing firms. 
Metropolitan Building Company 
1301 Fourth Avenue 
Seattle 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 yallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
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SPRINGFIELD, 
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x ¥: ] PLYWOOD 
AS CORPORATION 
PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
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HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | | 
Cable Address: Hansberg. 
Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 
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ness they could expect, there having been no 
change in the longleaf market. 

Orders for cypress have been sufficient to 
take care of the accumulation of stocks of 
the more popular items, such as low grade 
finish, sheathing and the like. These items 
have been good sellers for some time, and 
demand is sustained though the mills have 
recently raised their prices. 

The hardwood mills are also doing a steady 
volume of business, both export and domes- 
tic, and do not seem to have any trouble in 
getting orders for what stock they are cut- 
ting. Some species have not been very good 
movers for some time. The manufacturers 
are cutting very small amounts of these, and 
are sticking to such woods as ash, magnolia 
and maple, for which the demand is very 
strong. 

H. N. Wheeler, of Washington, D. C., forest 
service lecturer, was in Jacksonville Friday, 
and was in conference with S. Bryan Jen- 
nings, president Florida Board of Forestry, 
and Harry Lee Baker, State forester. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


April 30.—The lumber market has shown 
more snap in the last week, with business 
coming freely on the new quotations, and 
nothing except rain to bother sales managers. 
Wholesalers also are taking a more active in- 
terest in the market. Better weather in the 
South has caused a heavier demand in that 
section, and the volume of orders from east 
of the Mississippi is quite satisfactory. The 
inquiry indicates a disposition on the part of 
many retailers to buy a little farther ahead 
of requirements, probably on the supposition 
that prices are unlikely to recede, and more 
likely to make further advances. 


Denver, Colo. 


April 29.—Demand for lumber continues to 
grow in this section. Cool, wet weather, how- 
ever, has held back building to some extent, 
especially in the country districts. Retailers 
are coming into the market to fill out their 
yard stocks. Orders coming are for ‘mixed 
ears, for the most part, although some straight 
car orders are being received. 

The McPhee & McGinnity Co.’s box factory 
at Alamosa, Colo., has been closed down until 
June 15, due to inability to secure seasoned 


~ Seattle, Wash. 


April 27.—The cedar manufacturing group 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
met last week to discuss the business situa- 
tion. It found stocks very low in practically 
all items. Ned Guyer, of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., believes that 
with logs scarce, prices will remain strong, 
and that business for the next thirty days 
will be good. 

The Sound Logging Co. reports log prices 
unchanged, with fir and pine bringing $13, 
$19 and $26; hemlock and larch, $12 and $14; 
cedar $21 and $35. Clear fine spruce takes 
No. 1 fir price of $26. 

The Klement & Kennedy Mill, at Fortson, 
Wash., is booked up for cutting until the 
middle of July, Edward S. Beal, sales repre- 
sentative, declared. Mr. Beal says mill 
stocks are much depleted, wholesalers in 
some instances being unable to fill orders. 

M. A. Wyman, of the Wyman Lumber Co., 
last week received an order from the United 
States Navy for shipment to Norfolk, Va., for 
3,000,000 feet of rough 12x12-inch, 16- to 
40-foot No. 1 common fir, to be used in target 
practice. 

The Yellow Cedar Co. has resumed logging 
and milling at Powell Lake, B. C., cutting 
25,000 feet a day, exclusively in Alaska yel- 
low cedar. C. E. Lawson, general manager, 
reports demand big, and is planning to 
double his output shortly. 

“Last week retail yard business showed 
some slight improvement, and indications are 
that business will now open up,” Phil G. Hil- 
ditch, manager of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, declared. 

An analysis of fires over a 3-year period 
has been completed by E. B. Ellis, field rep- 
resentative of the Logging Underwriting & 
Inspection Association, who today is mailing 
the summary to all policyholders. 

W. C. Miller, president and general mana- 
ger of the Columbia Lumber Co., announces 
the appointment of G. A. Muessel as mana- 
ger of the building material department. 


a 
This company now operates eighteen yards 
in the State. 

C. D. Fox, western representative for L, E 
Streator Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. the 
Botsford Lumber Co., Hayes-Lucas Lumber 
Co. and Standard Lumber Co., of Winona 
Minn.; and the Taylor Lumber Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis., has moved to 1302 Northern 
Life Tower. 

F. T. Jenkins, manager Montreal Office 
James D. Lacey & Co. (Canada) (Ltd.), has 
been spending the last few days with RL 
Lyford, manager Vancouver office. He has 
visited some British Columbia logging and 
sawmill operations to familiarize himsel¢ 
with conditions. Mr. Jekins carries out the 
majority of his cruising and forest engineer. 
ing operations with the aid of airplanes, hay- 
ing developed a system of sketching from the 
air to supplement the ground work and re. 
duce the traveling on foot over large areas, 
He will journey through Washington, Ore. 
gon and California before returning to his 
office in Montreal. 

D. H. Ross, treasurer and manager of the 
Ross Carrier Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., is 
now visiting some of the Coast mills on ‘one 
of his regular inspection trips. His firm 
manufactures the original “straddle truck” 
for the carrying of lumber and other mate- 
rials economically. He has made quite a 
reputation as a big game hunter, and in a 
few weeks will leave for British Columbia 
to hunt grizzly bear. He proposes to float 
down the Columbia River for 300 miles, a 
trip which has been attempted by few white 


*”— Bittsburgh, Pa. 


April 30.—Wholesalers generally report 
business better the last week, following a lull 
which resulted from continued bad weather. 
Retailers are enjoying good trade and looking 
forward to a satisfactory volume of business, 
but are very discouraged over the price situ- 
ation resulting from keen competition among 
themselves. The industrial situation, particu- 
larly among the steel and iron mills, was 
never better in the history of that industry, 
but requirements of the steel industry every 
year seem to grow less. 

Prices of 2-inch No. 2 common and better 
Pine, and inch No. 2 common boards and 
roofers, remain unchanged. Dealers in west- 
ern pines here report that it will take a long 
time for mills to catch up on orders for many 
desirable items of Idaho and Pondosa pines, 
in which there have been shortages for some 
time. Dealers report greater activity in Idaho 
white pine recently, with some mills advanc- 
ing prices on Nos. 2 and 3 common. Pondosa 
pine prices remain unchanged, with volume of 
business fair. California white and sugar 
pines are coming in for their share of busi- 
ness, with practically no changes in prices. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 30.—There is beginning to be rather 
more vim in the demand for lumber. Orders 
for eastern spruce frames are increasing a lit- 
tle and the market is firm at $42 base. Ran- 
dom lengths of spruce are steady. A fair 
volume of business is now being done in West 
Coast lumber, principally fir. Fir quotations 
dropped a little the last month, but are now 
steady. Transit offerings are few and cur- 
rent business is largely in mill shipment or- 
ders. Southern pine flooring is quiet but 
steady. Roofers are lower, and some recent 
sales of 8-inch air dried have been reported 
at $30. Idaho white and Pondosa pines are 
in moderate demand at fairly steady prices. 
Hardwoods are strong and active. The gen- 
eral situation in the local lumber market is 
healthy and encouraging. 

Four cargoes of spruce and one of hard- 
woods were brought in by schooners from 
(Nova Scotia last week. 

Wholesalers express disappointment with 
the continued very dull demand for North 
Carolina pine. Narrow edge, band sawn, is 
being offered here at $51@52, and circular 
sawn is freely offered down around $48 with- 
out arousing much interest. 

Building started in Massachusetts this year 
is about 20 percent behind last year’s record, 
a fact which retailers ascribe in part to the 
very unfavorable weather. Retailers in the 
metropolitan district have experienced a little 
spurt with the mild weather of the last few 
days, and are now looking for a really busy 
May. 

Joseph G. Venter has been elected vice 
president and treasurer of the DeForest & 
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s Co., New Haven, Conn., succeeding 
Hote, DeForest, whose death occurred Feb. 
6. Rudolph F. Bailey, manager Guilford- 
Madison branch, succeeds Mr, Venter as sec- 
retary. Duncan MacPhail, manager wood- 
working department, succeeds Mr. Bailey as 
assistant secretary. 


Houston, Tex. 


April 30.—Houston lumbermen are feeling 
optimistic, they say. Demand is strong all 
along the line, and prices appear to be $1 
to $2 above the level at the same time last 
year. April usually is a poor month for 
Houston hardwood wholesalers. Prices held 
their own, but orders were few. 

7. C. Thornhill, of the Texas Creosoting 
Co., Orange, was inquiring about timbers and 
piling stocks during the last week. 

R. W. Wier, president of the R. W. Wier 
Lumber Co. and the Wier Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., visited the company’s mill at Wiergate 
and stopped over in Beaumont last week. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


April 29.—Southern pine orders and ship- 
ments continue in excess of production. Con- 
struction is more active and retailers are 
replenishing stocks. Mill stocks of most 
items are also low. Though mills have ad- 
vanced several items, retailers in Atlanta 
report no changes in their prices the last 
two or three months, competition being 
keen. Flooring and structural timbers for 
textile mills are in heavy call, and there is 
active demand for building items for mill 
village construction. The industrial outlook 
is generally the best it has been in several 
years. Roofers are in good call from eastern 
buyers, and demand is also fair in the South- 
east. Mills are steadily improving output. 
Prices are firm. 


Laurel, Miss. 


April 29.—The southern pine market last 
week was very quiet, but prices remained 
firm. While foreign demand for sawn tim- 
bers has fallen off somewhat, that for kiln 
dried saps is increasing. 

Hardwood demand may not be quite as ac- 
tive as it was several weeks ago, but prices 
seem to be holding their own. The mills 
are taking advantage of good weather to 
ship out dry stocks. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


April 29.—A. E. Monteith, manager Star 
Lumber Co., Clayton, N. M., while attending 
the University of New Mexico short course, 
recently, reported soil moisture conditions 
in his territory the best in several years. 
This is a great sheep raising section, and 
lambing is under sheds largely, these re- 
quiring a large amount of lumber. In his 
section, 85 percent of the houses are wood 
construction. 

G. H. Otte, new superintendent of the 
Model Casket Co., says that not over 5 per- 
cent of the caskets sold in this territory are 
of metal, the remainder being made of Cali- 
fornia redwood. No polished hardwood 
caskets are used in this territory. 

“The Pecos valley has not previously ex- 
Perienced better conditions than are now 
Prevailing,” reported former Gov. James F. 
Hinkle, Roswell, president Pecos Valley 
Lumber Co., at the New Mexico Bankers As- 
sociation meeting at Las Vegas April 26. 
“The Roswell district has had an exception- 
ally favorable winter for the sheep and cattle 
business, which had achieved an excellent 
Status during the last two years.” He at- 
tributes the greater part of the prosperity 
in that region to the improvement in live- 
Stock values and to the new values in cot- 
ton production. 

The B. C. & F. Lumber Co. (Inc.), with 
main office at 27 East Van Buren Street, 
Phoenix, and branch office at Pima, Ariz., has 
begun the operation of its sawmill on Mount 
Graham. Douglas fir is important in its tim- 
ber stand, with some white fir and Engel- 
mann spruce, in contrast to the forests in 
northern Arizona, which are almost exclu- 
Sively pine. Dr. A. Fixaris is president of 
the company; C. I. Beck, vice president and 
general manager; Stuart K. Smith, secretary; 
Cc, R. Carnes, treasurer; and, located at Pima, 
J. N. Honnell is superintendent, and J. M. 
S. Hawthorne, office manager. 








Baltimore, Md. 


April 30.—Charles Burgan, who was for 
years with his brother, the late William M. 
Burgan, wholesaler, afterward with the 
Burgan Lumber Co., and who engaged in the 
commission trade after the retirement of the 
corporation, has become a member of the 
staff of B. W. Edwards & Sons. wholesalers. 

W. S. Henderson, for years connected with 
Greenleaf Johnson & Son (Inc.), wholesaler, 
who withdrew from that company some 
weeks ago, has embarked in the trade on 
his own account, making his home his office. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


April 27.—From Eureka comes word that 
one of the largest timber enterprises in 
recent years will be started in the near future 
by Enoch P. French, of Bureka, who has been 
engaged to cruise the 30,000-acre Ward tract 
of redwoods along the Klamath River. This 
tract has one of the finest stands of redwoods 
in California. 

Charles E. Kendall, formerly southern 
California manager for Wilson Bros. & Co., 
has joined the sales force of the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co. with headquarters at Pinedale. 
When first he came to California in 1912, he 
was associated with the Hammond Lumber 
Co., which position he held until the World 
War. W. A. Glenn, formerly of the Coos 
Bay Lumber Co., has been appointed to take 
Mr. Kendall’s place with Wilson Bros. & Co. 

James Clifford, formerly with the Feather 
River Lumber Co., at Delleker, is now with 
the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. at Pinedale. He 
is assistant to B. A. Cannon, manager. 

H. C. Garretson, manager New York office 
Garretson-Ellis Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., recently visited the various mills of 
the Pickering Lumber Co. in Tuolumne 
County, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 30.—A wholesaler who made a tour 
of outlying retail yards yesterday marveled 
at the small quantities of lumber he saw 
stored at most plants. “Times have changed,” 
he said. “The retailers are not keeping 
stocks on hand as they used to do. We see 
evidences of this every day in the demand 
for prompt delivery. Nearly every order we 
receive has a request for quick shipment. 
The wholesaler has to be on the jump these 
days. I don’t expect to see the average run 
of yards stocked full again.” . 

George W. Whitbread, of the Long Beach 
Lumber Co., said today that things out his 
way in the retail line were beginning to 
pick up after a rather dull spring. He pre- 
dicted business would improve from now on. 

Miss M. A. Long, wholesaler, returned the 
latter part of last week from an extended 
business and pleasure trip to the Pacific 
coast. 

The American Forest Products Co., dis- 
tributor of poles, piling and timber, has 
moved its New York office to the Channin 
Building, Forty-second Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co. has moved its 
sales office to 303 Seventh Avenue Manhat- 
tan. 

The Chittenden Lumber Co. recently estab- 
lished a department to specialize in West 
Coast fir and hemlock. George V. Leavette, 
who joined the company on April 1, is in 
charge. 

The Pacific and Atlantic Lumber Corpora- 
tion, beginning tomorrow, will be located 
at its new headquarters in the New York 
Central Building, 230 Park Avenue. 


Purchases Plant and Business 


[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WHitesBurG, Ky., May 2.—It has just been 
made known here that the Hazard Lumber & 
Supply Co., with headquarters in Hazard, Ky., 
has purchased the plant and business of the 
Scobee Lumber Co., of Winchester, Ky. The 
consideration was not made known. Negotia- 
tions have been under way for some time. 
William Center, who has been head of the busi- 
ness in Hazard, will be transferred to Win- 
chester to take charge of the Scobee business, 
The Hazard Lumber & Supply Co. now has 
four branches, at Hazard, Irvine, Whitesburg 
and Winchester. 
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ness they could expect, there having been no 
change in the longleaf market. 

Orders for cypress have been sufficient to 
take care of the accumulation of stocks of 
the more popular items, such as low grade 
finish, sheathing and the like. These items 
have been good sellers for some time, and 
demand is sustained though the mills have 
recently raised their prices. 

The hardwood mills are also doing a steady 
volume of business, both export and domes- 
tic, and do not seem to have any trouble in 
getting orders for what stock they are cut- 
ting. Some species have not been very good 
movers for some time. The manufacturers 
are cutting very small amounts of these, and 
are sticking to such woods as ash, magnolia 
and maple, for which the demand is very 
strong. 

H. N. Wheeler, of Washington, D. C., forest 
service lecturer, was in Jacksonville Friday, 
and was in conference with S. Bryan Jen- 
nings, president Florida Board of Forestry, 
and Harry Lee Baker, State forester. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


April 30.—The lumber market has shown 
more snap in the last week, with business 
coming freely on the new quotations, and 
nothing except rain to bother sales managers. 
Wholesalers also are taking a more active in- 
terest in the market. Better weather in the 
South has caused a heavier demand in that 
section, and the volume of orders from east 
of the Mississippi is quite satisfactory. The 
inquiry indicates a disposition on the part of 
many retailers to buy a little farther ahead 
of requirements, probably on the supposition 
that prices are unlikely to recede, and more 
likely to make further advances. 


Denver, Colo. 


April 29.—Demand for lumber continues to 
grow in this section. Cool, wet weather, how- 
ever, has held back building to some extent, 
especially in the country districts. Retailers 
are coming into the market to fill out their 
yard stocks. Orders coming are for mixed 
cars, for the most part, although some straight 
car orders are being received. 

The McPhee & McGinnity Co.’s box factory 
at Alamosa, Colo., has been closed down until 
June 15, due to inability to secure seasoned 


x Seattle, Wash. 


April 27.—The cedar manufacturing group 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
met last week to discuss the business situa- 
tion. It found stocks very low in practically 
all items. Ned Guyer, of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., believes that 
with logs scarce, prices will remain strong, 
and that business for the next thirty days 
will be good. 

The Sound Logging Co. reports log prices 
unchanged, with fir and pine bringing $13, 


. $19 and $26; hemlock and larch, $12 and $14; 


cedar $21 and $35. 
No. 1 fir price of $26. 

The Klement & Kennedy Mill, at Fortson, 
Wash., is booked up for cutting until the 
middle of July, Edward S. Beal, sales repre- 
sentative, declared. Mr. Beal says mill 
stocks are much depleted, wholesalers in 
some instances being unable to fill orders. 

M. A. Wyman, of the Wyman Lumber Co., 
last week received an order from the United 
States Navy for shipment to Norfolk, Va., for 
3,000,000 feet of rough 12x12-inch, 16- to 
40-foot No. 1 common fir, to be used in target 
practice. 

The Yellow Cedar Co. has resumed logging 
and milling at Powell Lake, B. C., cutting 
25,000 feet a day, exclusively in Alaska yel- 
low cedar. C. E. Lawson, general manager, 
reports demand big, and is planning to 
double his output shortly. 

“Last week retail yard business showed 
some slight improvement, and indications are 
that business will now open up,” Phil G. Hil- 
ditch, manager of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, declared. 

An analysis of fires over a 3-year period 
has been completed by E. B. Ellis, field rep- 
resentative of the Logging Underwriting & 
Inspection Association, who today is mailing 
the summary to all policyholders. 

W. C. Miller, president and general mana- 
ger of the Columbia Lumber Co., announces 
the appointment of G. A. Muessel as mana- 
ger of the building material department. 


Clear fine spruce takes 


a 
This company now operates eighteen yards 
in the State. 

C. D. Fox, western representative for LE 
Streator Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., the 
Botsford Lumber Co., Hayes-Lucas Lumber 
Co. and Standard Lumber Co., of Winona 
Minn.; and the Taylor Lumber Co., of JZ 
Crosse, Wis., has moved to 1302 Northern 
Life Tower. 

F. T. Jenkins, manager Montreal Office 
James D. Lacey & Co. (Canada) (Ltd.), has 
been spending the last few days with P. m4 
Lyford, manager Vancouver office. He has 
visited some British Columbia logging and 
sawmill operations to familiarize himself 
with conditions. Mr. Jekins carries out the 
majority of his cruising and forest engineer. 
ing operations with the aid of airplanes, hay- 
ing developed a system of sketching from the 
air to supplement the ground work and re- 
duce the traveling on foot over large areas, 
He will journey through Washington, Ore. 
gon and California before returning to his 
office in Montreal. 

D. H. Ross, treasurer and manager of the 
Ross Carrier Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., is 
now visiting some of the Coast mills on one 
of his regular inspection trips. His firm 
manufactures the original “straddle truck” 
for the carrying of lumber and other mate- 
rials economically. He has made quite a 
reputation as a big game hunter, and in a 
few weeks will leave for British Columbia 
to hunt grizzly bear. He proposes to float 
down the Columbia River for 300 miles, a 
trip which has been attempted by few white 


ni Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 30.—Wholesalers' generally report 
business better the last week, following a lull 
which resulted from continued bad weather. 
Retailers are enjoying good trade and looking 
forward to a satisfactory volume of business, 
but are very discouraged over the price situ-’ 
ation resulting from keen competition among 
themselves. The industrial situation, particu- 
larly among the steel and iron mills, was 
never better in the history of that industry, 
but requirements of the steel industry every 
year seem ‘to grow less. 

Prices of 2-inch No. 2 common and better 
Pine, and inch No. 2 common boards and 
roofers, remain unchanged. Dealers in west- 
ern pines here report that it will take a long 
time for mills to catch up on orders for many 
desirable items of Idaho and Pondosa pines, 
in which there have been shortages for some 
time. Dealers report greater activity in Idaho 
white pine recently, with some mills advanc- 
ing prices on Nos. 2 and 3 common. Pondosa 
pine prices remain unchanged, with volume of 
business fair. California white and sugar 
pines are coming in for their share of busi- 
ness, with practically no changes in prices. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 30.—There is beginning to be rather 
more vim in the demand for lumber. Orders 
for eastern spruce frames are increasing a lit- 
tle and the market is firm at $42 base. Ran- 
dom lengths of spruce are steady. A fair 
volume of business is now being done in West 
Coast lumber, principally fir. Fir quotations 
dropped a little the last month, but are now 
steady: Transit offerings are few and cur- 
rent business is largely in mill shipment or- 
ders. Southern pine flooring is quiet but 
steady. Roofers are lower, and some recent 
sales of 8-inch air dried have been reported 
at $30. Idaho white and Pondosa pines are 
in moderate demand at fairly steady prices. 
Hardwoods are strong and active. The gen- 
eral situation in the local lumber market is 
healthy and encouraging. 

Four cargoes of spruce and one of hard- 
woods were brought in by schooners from 
(Nova Scotia last week. 

Wholesalers express disappointment with 
the continued very dull demand for North 
Carolina pine. Narrow edge, band sawn, is 
being offered here at $51@52, and circular 
sawn is freely offered down around $48 with- 
out arousing much interest. 

Building started in Massachusetts this year 
is about 20 percent behind last year’s record, 
a fact which retailers ascribe in part to the 
very unfavorable weather. Retailers in the 
metropolitan district have experienced a little 
spurt with the mild weather of the last few 
days, and are now looking for a really busy 


y. 
Joseph G. Venter has been elected vice 
president and treasurer of the DeForest & 
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Hotchkiss Co., New Haven, Conn., succeeding 
Eugene DeForest, whose death occurred Feb. 
6 Rudolph F. Bailey, manager Guilford- 
Madison branch, succeeds Mr. Venter as sec- 
retary. Duncan MacPhail, manager wood- 
working department, succeeds Mr. Bailey as 
assistant secretary. 


Houston, Tex. 


April 30.—Houston lumbermen are feeling 
optimistic, they say. Demand is strong all 
along the line, and prices appear to be $1 
to $2 above the level at the same time last 
year. April usually is a poor month for 
Houston hardwood wholesalers. Prices held 
their own, but orders were few. 

T, C. Thornhill, of the Texas Creosoting 
Co., Orange, was inquiring about timbers and 
piling stocks during the last week. 

R. W. Wier, president of the R. W. Wier 
Lumber Co. and the Wier Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., visited the company’s mill at Wiergate 
and stopped over in Beaumont last week. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


April 29.—Southern pine orders and ship- 
ments continue in excess of production. Con- 
struction is more active and retailers are 
replenishing stocks. Mill stocks of most 
items are also low. Though mills have ad- 
vanced several items, retailers in Atlanta 
report no changes in their prices the last 
two or three months, competition being 
keen. Flooring and structural timbers for 
textile mills are in heavy call, and there is 
active demand for building items for mill 
village construction. The industrial outlook 
is generally the best it has been in several 
years. Roofers are in good call from eastern 
buyers, and demand is also fair in the South- 
east. Mills are steadily improving output. 
Prices are firm. 


Laurel, Miss. 


April 29.—The southern pine market last 
week was very quiet, but prices remained 
frm. While foreign demand for sawn tim- 
bers has fallen off somewhat, that for kiln 
dried saps is increasing. 

Hardwood demand may not be quite as ac- 
tive as it was several weeks ago, but prices 
seem to be holding their own. The mills 
are taking advantage of good weather to 
ship out dry stocks. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


April 29.—A. E. Monteith, manager Star 
Lumber Co., Clayton, N. M., while attending 
the University of New Mexico short course, 
recently, reported soil moisture conditions 
in his territory the best in several years. 
This is a great sheep raising section, and 
lambing is under sheds largely, these re- 
quiring a large amount of lumber. In his 
section, 85 percent of the houses are wood 
construction. 

G. H. Otte, new superintendent of the 
Model Casket Co., says that not over 5 per- 
cent of the caskets sold in this territory are 
of metal, the remainder being made of Cali- 
fornia redwood. No polished hardwood 
caskets are used in this territory. 

“The Pecos valley has not previously ex- 
Perienced better conditions than are now 
prevailing,” reported former Gov. James F. 
Hinkle, Roswell, president Pecos Valley 
Lumber Co., at the New Mexico Bankers As- 
sociation meeting at Las Vegas April 26. 
“The Roswell district has had an exception- 
ally favorable winter for the sheep and cattle 
business, which had achieved an excellent 
Status during the last two years.” He at- 
tributes the greater part of the prosperity 
in that region to the improvement in live- 
Stock values and to the new values in cot- 
ton production. 

The B. C. & F. Lumber Co. (Inc.), with 
main office at 27 East Van Buren Street, 
Phoenix, and branch office at Pima, Ariz., has 
begun the operation of its sawmill on Mount 
Graham. Douglas fir is important in its tim- 
ber stand, with some white fir and Engel- 
mann spruce, in contrast to the forests in 
Northern Arizona, which are almost exclu- 
Sively pine. Dr. A. Fixaris is president of 
the company; C. I. Beck, vice president and 
seneral manager; Stuart K. Smith, secretary; 
C. R. Carnes, treasurer; and, located at Pima, 
J. N. Honnell is superintendent, and J. M. 
8. Hawthorne, office manager. 


Baltimore, Md. 


April 30.—Charles Burgan, who was for 
years with his brother, the late William M. 
Burgan, wholesaler, afterward with the 
Burgan Lumber Co., and who engaged in the 
commission trade after the retirement of the 
corporation, has become a member of the 
staff of B. W. Edwards & Sons. wholesalers. 

W. S. Henderson, for years connected with 
Greenleaf Johnson & Son (Inc.), wholesaler, 
who withdrew from that company some 
weeks ago, has embarked in the trade on 
his own account, making his home his office. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


April 27.—From Eureka comes word that 
one of the largest timber enterprises in 
recent years will be started in the near future 
by Enoch P. French, of Eureka, who has been 
engaged to cruise the 30,000-acre Ward tract 
of redwoods along the Klamath River. This 
tract has one of the finest stands of redwoods 
in California, 

Charles E. Kendall, formerly southern 
California manager for Wilson Bros. & Co., 
has joined the sales force of the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co. with headquarters at Pinedale. 
When first he came to California in 1912, he 
was associated with the Hammond Lumber 
Co., which position he held until the World 
War. W. A. Glenn, formerly of the Coos 
Bay Lumber Co., has been appointed to take 
Mr. Kendall’s place with Wilson Bros. & Co. 

James Clifford, formerly with the Feather 
River Lumber Co., at Delleker, is now with 
the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. at Pinedale. He 
is assistant to B. A. Cannon, manager. 

H. C. Garretson, manager New York office 
Garretson-Ellis Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., recently visited the various mills of 
the Pickering Lumber Co. in Tuolumne 
County, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 30.—A wholesaler who made a tour 
of outlying retail yards yesterday marveled 
at the small quantities of lumber he saw 
stored at most plants. “Times have changed,” 
he said. “The retailers are not keeping 
stocks on hand as they used to do. We see 
evidences of this every day in the demand 
for prompt delivery. Nearly every order we 
receive has a request for quick shipment. 
The wholesaler has to be on the jump these 
days. I don’t expect to see the average run 
of yards stocked full again.” ° 

George W. Whitbread, of the Long Beach 
Lumber Co., said today that things out his 
way in the retail line were beginning to 
pick up after a rather dull spring. He pre- 
dicted business would improve from now on. 

Miss M. A. Long, wholesaler, returned the 
latter part of last week from an extended 
business and pleasure trip to the Pacific 
coast. 

The American Forest Products Co., dis- 
tributor of poles, piling and timber, has 
moved its New York office to the Channin 
Building, Forty-second Street and Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co. has moved its 
sales office to 303 Seventh Avenue Manhat- 
tan. 

The Chittenden Lumber Co. recently estab- 
lished a department to specialize in West 
Coast fir and hemlock. George V. Leavette, 
who joined the company on April 1, is in 
charge. 

The Pacific and Atlantic Lumber Corpora- 
tion, beginning tomorrow, will be located 
at its new headquarters in the New York 
Central Building, 230 Park Avenue. 


Purchases Plant and Business 


[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WHitesBurG, Ky., May 2.—It has just been 
made known here that the Hazard Lumber & 
Supply Co., with headquarters in Hazard, Ky., 
has purchased the plant and business of the 
Scobee Lumber Co., of Winchester, Ky. The 
consideration was not made known. Negotia- 
tions have been under way for some time. 
William Center, who has been head of the busi- 
ness in Hazard, will be transferred to Win- 
chester to take charge of the Scobee business, 
The Hazard Lumber & Supply Co. now has 
four branches, at Hazard, Irvine, Whitesburg 
and Winchester. 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH- SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Us “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Me ~6©6—)6 Lumber Co. 


WIS. 




















A Brand to 
Tie to 


Peerless) _ 
Maple Flooring 





ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading manufacturers of 
Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


The Northwestern Cooperage.| 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1831 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINL and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
: Iron Mountain, Michigan 


























Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet 


Maine 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
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CHICAGO 
Dimension Stock 


Kiln Dried, glued and machined to sizes, saves 
money to any manufacturer. Woodworkers 
find our booklet,“The Story of Dimension” full 
of profit making ideas—it is free for the asking. 


RTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD C9 


3403 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 


SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
{gints that are stronger than the wood itself. 

haped or square edges. Also furnish cutstock 
for legs and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and 
sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Franklin 3485-6 
























Redwood Products 
ds 


SEQUOIA 


Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 


Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Esstern Headquarters: 35 S. William St, NEW YORK CITY 


Cc AOTELS C.) 
HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 
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Alex Macdonald, of the Morris Lumber Co., 
Morris, Ill, when in Chicago last week re- 
ported a good volume of retail business. 


Herbert Vos, of the Antioch Lumber & 
Coal Co., retailer of Antioch, Ill, was in 
Chicago April 30 calling on his friends in the 
local trade. 


W. L. Shepherd, of the Shepherd Lumber 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., when in Chicago this 
week stated that southern pine business was 
in fairly good volume. 

E. P. Flowers, of E. P. Flowers & Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., made a business trip to 
Chicago this week, and reported southern pine 
demand on a normal basis. 

David A. Peterson, prominent lumber and 
building material dealer of Warsaw, Ind., was 
stricken with paralysis recently at his office. 
He is in a serious condition. 


Ed Daley, of the Alexander-Daley Lumber 
Co., Joliet, Ill., when in Chicago on Tuesday 
of this week stated that retail trade in his 
section was on a satisfactory scale. 


W. J. Johnson, of the A. C. White Lumber 
Co., Dover, Idaho, when in Chicago last week 
en route East on business stated that the com- 
pany was enjoying a good volume of western 
pine business. 

R. H. Bockmier, sales manager of the Black- 
well Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, passed 
through Chicago last week en route East on 
business. He reported a substantial order file 
in western pines. 

John S. Hurd, of the John S. Hurd Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., stopped over in Chi- 
cago for a day this week following a business 
trip to Detroit, Mich. He reported a satisfac- 
tory volume of southern hardwood business. 


W. B. Jones, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of the Owens-Parks Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been visiting in Memphis 
for the last few days, calling on hardwood 
rn and making connections for his 
irm, 


Dave Winton, assistant manager of the Win- 
ton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho, was in Chicago 
this week conferring with A. K. Southworth, 
manager of the company’s local office. Mr. 
Winton reported a good demand for Idaho 
white pine, with dry stocks in short supply. 


C. S. Patrick, of the Patrick Lumber Co., 
wholesaler of Portland, Ore., when in Chicago 
April 30 stated that the company enjoyed a 


‘very good volume of business in April in 


West Coast woods. He was on his way to 
New York City, Boston and other important 
eastern consuming centers. 


H. R. Stites, traffic manager for Nickey 
Bros., of Memphis, Tenn., has been named 
commercial agent for the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, with headquarters in Memphis. Forest 
Gibson, formerly traffic manager for May Bros., 
has resigned to accept the position made vacant 
by Mr. Stites at Nickey Bros. 


A. H. Kuhn, manager of the Robert Gray 
Shingle Co. and veteran mill operator of Grays 
Harbor, Wash., suffered three fractured ribs 
last week when the automobile in which he was 
riding was struck by another car. Mr. Kuhn’s 
condition is improving and it is hoped that it 
will not be long before he is again at his desk. 


W. G. Ramshaw, vice president of the South- 
west Lumber Sales Corporation, Albuquerque, 
N. M., was in Chicago May 1 conferring with 
Baxter, Robison & Montgomery (Inc.), rep- 
resentatives in Chicago and Milwaukee terri- 
tory. Mr. Ramshaw reported plenty of busi- 
ness in Arizona white pine, and the outlook 
encouraging. ; 


Frank R. Watkins, sales manager of the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, 





Mo., was in Chicago April 27 conferring with 
Frank R. Linroth, manager of the company’s 
local office. Mr. Watkins was returning to 
headquarters after a business trip through the 
Wisconsin consuming territory, and reported a 
good volume of business in southern pine and 
California white pine. 


In the party of 160 boys representing the 
Young Australia League, who have been spend- 
ing the last week in Chicago, was Athol M. 
Thomas, of West Leederville, Western Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Thomas is the son of W. ¢ 
Thomas, who, for a number of years, has 
been news representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in Western Australia and whose 
letters from Perth have been read with much 
interest by lumbermen in this country and 
abroad. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., the “Silver Steel Saw” 
people of Indianapolis, Ind., have distributed to 
45,000 saw users the world over the spring 
issue of their publication known as the Saw 
Kerf, which is printed in two colors. There 
are a total of 58 articles in this issue, and ap- 
proximately 30 illustrations, which makes it 
interesting for sawmill filers, foremen, super- 
intendents and others who are operating power 
saws, such as circular, band etc. Among the 
more important subjects are: Dawn of a new 
era, saws in the filing room, a filer from Aus- 
tralia, veteran sawmaker hangs up _ leather 
apron, world’s championship double band saw 
event, pertinent pointers, the American walnut 
industry etc. 


Changes in Lumber Firms’ Offices 


Since the changes noted in the locations of 
local lumber companies printed on page 85 
of the April 27 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, advice has been received of the fol- 
lowing additional changes: 

Central Coal & Coke Co. from 1334, 332 
South Michigan Avenue to 1551, 80 East Jack- 
on Boulevard; Harrison 8540. 

J. J. Pearson Lumber Co., 400 West Madi- 
son Street; Randolph 3300. 

Charles J. Canfield, 601, 32 North State 
Street; Central 5945. 

McLeod Lumber Co., 122 South Michigan 
Avenue; Harrison 5767. 

Louis J. Abrams, representative of the Hyde 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., from 824, 39 
South LaSalle Street to 603, 1553 West Madi- 
son Street; Monroe 2834. 

Cc. E. Gillett, representative of the D. L. 
Fair Lumber Co., from 1227 to 1039 Roanoke 
Building, 11 South LaSalle Street; Randolph 
3808. 

Raymond Yates & Co., 1118 Y. M. C. A. 
Building; State 0684. 


Saesasaaeaasaen 


Piling for Missouri River Project 


A contract for 5,000 pieces of cypress piling 
has been awarded to Curry & Co., Old Colony 
Building, Chicago. This order is for peeled 
piling of standard specifications, calling for 
8-inch top and 14 inches 3 feet from the butt, 
the lengths of the piling varying from 34 to 
56 feet. This piling is to be used for improve- 
ment work on the Missouri River, arrange- 
ments being made with the Government to ship 
the material to points along the river, some of 
the piling being destined for Glasgow and Gas- 
conade, Mo. ; 

Quick delivery is desired on this order, and 
loading of the 5,000 pieces of cypress piling, 
which will make 250 carloads, began on May 2 
from northeastern Arkansas, and will be con- 
tinued at the rate of four to six cars a day 
until the contract is completed. Curry & Co. 
advise that the order probably will be increased 
to 7,500 pieces to take care of the improve- 
ment work in progress on the Missouri River. 
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To Act as Manufacturers’ Sales Agent 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 1.—Announcement 
js made that effective today J. A. Gillespie has 
engaged in the lumber business under his own 
name, and will act as manufacturers’ sales 
agent. For the last two years Mr. Gillespie 
has been manager of the eastern office of the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., which represented, 
along with the Peavy group, the Angelina 
County and Angelina Hardwood Co., Kurth- 
Zeagler Lumber Co., Tremont and. Trinity 
County Lumber companies, Perfection Oak 
Flooring Co. and other large lumber manufac- 
turers who consolidated their sales in Pennsyl- 
yania, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland in 
June, 1927, with headquarters at Philadelphia. 
Prior to going to Philadelphia, Mr. Gillespie 
was from 1925 to 1927 connected with the 
Peavy lumber organization as manager of the 
northern office at Chicago. ; ; 

Mr. Gillespie has had wide experience in the 
jumber industry. After graduating in archi- 
tecture, he was associated with a veteran con- 
tractor and builder of Philadelphia and spent 
four years in this pro- 
fession. He then entered 
the employ of the City 
of Philadelphia, serving 
in a survey bureau 
engineering COrps on 
the elimination of grade 
crossings in South 





J. A. GILLESPIE, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Who Will Act as 

Manufacturers’ Sales 
Agent 





Philadelphia. Two 
weeks after war was 
declared, Mr. Gillespie 
enlisted in the Navy, 
and owing to his famili- 
arity with lumber and 
its uses, he was as- 
signed to the Naval air- 
craft factory under Commander F. G. Coburn 
and was loaned to the supply department, being 
placed in charge of purchasing lumber, ply- 
wood and veneers used in the manufacture of 
flying boats at this plant, as well as for other 
Naval air stations in this country and abroad. 

On being discharged from the Naval service 
in 1919, Mr. Gillespie became associated with 
Currie & Campbell, hardwood wholesalers, Ben 
Currie, head of the concern, being a past presi- 
dent of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. In 1921 he became connected with 
the retail lumber firm of Weitzel Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, and four years later joined the 
staff of Gregg & Co., industrial engineers. 

In September, 1925, Mr. Gillespie took charge 
of the northern office of the Peavy lumber in- 
terests at Chicago, where he made numerous 
friends among the lumber buyers of the middle 
West. Early in June, 1927, Mr. Gillespie was 
selected to return to the east coast to establish 
a sales office at Philadelphia for the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co. and also represent the 
group of mills mentioned in the first paragraph 
of this article. About two months ago arrange- 
ments were made to turn over the eastern con- 
centrated selling proposition to Mr. Gillespie 
on May 1, and he has established headquarters 
at 3701 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 








Trouble and Litigation 


SPOKANE, WiASH., April 29.—The Milwau- 
kee Lumber Co., and the Coeur d’Alene Mill 
Co., were thrown into bankruptcy by credi- 
tors, according to a statement given out last 
week. Creditors are said to be unanimous 
in deciding upon bankruptcy proceedings as 
the only course. The total indebtedness, it 
is said, reaches near the million mark. Both 
are listed as former properties of Fred Her- 
rick, once a multi-millionaire lumberman, 
now himself in bankruptcy. Baker-Fentress 

Co., of Chicago, started foreclosure pro- 
ceedings on more than 400,000,000 feet of 
timber in Idaho—the property of the Coeur 


d’Alene Mill Co., according to reliable 
sources. Co-defendants include ten other 
creditors. The suit seeks collection of 
$576,000 and interest on a loan of $800,000 
made April 1, 1925, signed by Fred Herrick 
and E. W. Eller, secured by mortgage deed 
of trust to land in Benewah, Kootenai and 
Shoshone counties. The land comprises about 
4,000 acres with 100,000,000 feet of white pine 
timber, 300,000,000 of’ mixed timber and a 
large supply of cedar poles. 





Hymeneal 


SIMONS-POLSON. Miss Dorothy Polson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Polson, 
of Hoquiam, Wash., became the bride of 
Howard Alan Simons, son of Venning Dodge 
Simons, of Chicago, at the most brilliant 
wedding of the Grays Harbor season, Satur- 
day, April 20. The guests assembled in Trin- 
ity Episcopal church, which was lighted only 
by white wax tapers. At each end of the 
aisle a lattice work archway was covered 
with smilax interlaced with lilies and hyd- 
rangea. Marvelous green fronds and vines 
brought from the logging camps of the 
bride’s father were massed within the chan- 
cel rail. Chains of smilax and primroses 
roped off the pews reserved for the wedding 
party and baskets filled with flowers marked 
the aisle between the archways. The bride, 
who was given in marriage by her father, 
was exquisite in her wedding gown of ivory 
satin and real lace. A full court train of 
tulle banded with satin fell from the shoul- 
ders. About her head a coronet effect of 
satin was caught back by a wreath of gar- 
denias and from it trailed filmy folds of 
tulle. She carried an arm bouquet of gar- 
denias and lilies of the valley. Mrs. Frank- 
lin Arnold Polson and Mrs. C. Stuart Polson, 
the bride’s two sisters-in-law, were matrons 
of honor. Venning Dodge Simons, jr., of Chi- 
cago, brother of the bridegroom, was best 
man. A reception at the home of the bride’s 
parents followed the ceremony. The new 
Mrs. Simons was educated at Huntington 
Hall, in California, Miss Noyes School of 
Expression in Boston and at the University 
of Colorado. Mr. Simons is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He is resident engineer of the Grays Harbor 
Pulp Co. The father designed the mill in 
Hoquiam. After a short wedding trip Mr. 
and Mrs. Simons will live in Aberdeen. 


McCORMICK-JEROME. William IL Mc- 
Cormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., and Miss Jes- 
sie May Jerome, of Fort Banning, Ga., were 
married April 18 at Phoenix, Ariz., accord- 
ing to word received by Mr. McCormick’s 
business associates. No details of the wed- 
ding have been announced. 


SCHWARTZ-KRAFTHEFER. Eugene R. 
Schwartz, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles IL. 
Schwartz, Naperville, Ill., stood at the mar- 
riage altar and plighted his troth to Miss 
Virginia Krafthefer, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Krafthefer, Wilmette; Ill., on 
Saturday, April 27. The marriage was sol- 
emnized at St. Francis Xavier Church in 
Wilmette at 10:30 o’clock in the presence of 
members of the two families and intimate 
friends. Mrs. Schwartz is a charming lady, 
one of the prominent debutantes of Wilmette. 
She comes from a delightful home and has 
had the advantages of education and social 
position. Mr. Schwartz is secretarv of the 
Schwartz Lumber Co., of Naperville, one 
of our prominent and promising young deal- 
ers who has already scored a success as a 
business man. Mr. and Mrs. Schwartz will 
reside in Naperville where they have a beau- 
tiful home prepared and waiting for them. 


SASSSEBSZAEBAZZaAaS: 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,709,385. Cabinetmaker’s clamp. Carl I. Young, 
Denver, Colo. 

1,709,409. Hogshead closure. Henry O. School- 
field, Mullins, S. C., assignor to Mullins Lum- 
ber Co. 

1,709,649. Sawhead. William L. Adamson, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

1,710,031. Log turner. George M. Pelton, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Filer & Stowell Co., 
same place. 

1,710,097. Knife-holder for cutter heads. Carl 
Il. Mattison, Rockford, Ill, assignor to Mattison 
Machine Works, same place. 

1,710,142. Crosscut saw. Thomas O. Berg, Priest 
River, Idaho. 
1,710,286. 
view, Wash. 

1,710,327. Sawing mechanism. Philip N. Wal- 
ters, New York, N. Y., assignor to Gaco Corpora- 
tion, Bast Greenwich, R. I. 


Saw guide. George S. Agee, Long- 





CHICAGO 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine §Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 
Telephone Central 5691 


111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent ional quality stocks in 
Rageduenn yap tynace cut enon Pin 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine. Fir. Yellow Pine 








E. H. CRAIN 


COMMISSION 
4859 No. Talman Ave., 
Phone, Ravenswood 7337 
Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
and Dimension 


CHICAGO 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO: 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 1ro oon OR aN need Tovls 
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to handle, fine to paint. 


Pine. 


Alex W Stewart, 93! Lumber Exch. Bldg., 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


CRAIG MOU OVAING 
Pondosa Pine 





Again We Say— 
“There is a Difference” 


There’s a difference which your customers 
will notice. For example, softness, lightness, 
whiteness—lumber that’s easy to work, light 


The fact is few woods offer you as many 
sales advantages as Craig Mountain Pondosa 


Let us mix you a trial car. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


D. Clinton Van Ostrand, P. O. Box 99, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


W. H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Denver, Col. 

















| HOO-HOO DOINGS 


— 








Amarillo Hoo-Hoo Committees 


St. Louis, Mo. April 29.—The Amarillo 
(Texas) Hoo-Hoo Club has started prepara- 
tions for the thirty-eighth Hoo-Hoo Annual, 
to be held Sept. 25, 26 and 27, by appointing 
committees and arranging first details of the 
business and entertainment program, according 
to word received at local headquarters. 

Following are the committees selected to 
handle the convention arrangements : 

General committee—Dwight Newby, chair- 
man; W. M. Hall, Vicegerent Snark; John 
Armstrong, F. E. Beecroft, Gaines D. Whit- 
sitt, Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo; H. W. Gal- 
braith, John Maynard, E. S. Burgess, J. B. 
Coe, Gene Howe, John E. Hill, E. L. Roberts, 
BE, H. Petty, U. N. Olver, L. B. Newby, P. J. 
Wooldrige, D. W. Faw, J. M. King, P. L 


Reppert, Wales Madden, F. M. Lefforge, Frank 
Gillette. 
Finance—E. H. Petty, chairman; U. N. Ol- 
ver, L. B. Newby, P. J. Wooldridge. 
Publicity—Gene Howe, chairman; 
Ansley, John E, Hill. 


Entertainment and program—E. L. Roberts, 
chairman; P. L. Reppert, R. E. Burram, El- 
bert Lamb, Wales Madden, Jim Prior, R. H. 
Gibbs, F. R. Barnes. 


Reception—H., W. Galbraith, chairman; 
John Maynard, E. S. Burgess, J. B. Coe, D. W. 
Faw, M. M. Sadler, L. D. Stith, W. L. Blake, 
E. O. Jordan, H. C. Holman, Gib Jackson, John 
Wiggins, Howard Anderson, E, B. Burgess, 
Jack Woodford. 

Transportation—F. W. Beecroft, chairman; 
J. B. Linn, Lowell Munday, Ralph Ready, Jack 
Parks, Dudley Fox, M. J. Patton. 

Osirian cloister and concatenation—W. M. 
Hall, chairman; John E. Hill, Gaines D. Whit- 
sitt. 

Reservations—Jim King, chairman; Jack 
Rawles, Henry Beverley, B. I. Barfield, J. M 


Henry 


rr, 

Webb, Albert Forsman, John North, A, Pp 
Arnold, W. M. Moseley. oS 
Registration — Frank Gillette, chairman: 
G. M. Chisolm, Len Cheshire, Bob Lehman 
R. H, Kelly, Henry Taylor, Louis Johnson’ 
Harold Arnold, Frank Wardle, Grady Stubbs 
Sam Munson, Fred Seale, Mr. Atwood, L. & 
Griffin, C. H. Beebe. i 


Hostess committee—Mrs. Gaines D. Whit- 


sitt, chairman (remainder of committee yet 
to be named). 





Rejuvenate New York Hoo-Hoo 


New York, April 29.—New York chapter of 
Hoo-Hoo made a long stride toward a come 
back at a meeting held last Tuesday night in 
the National Republican Club, when ten kittens 
were inducted in the presence of a large at- 
tendance. Dinner was served at 6 p. m. George 
W. Whitbread, of the Long Beach Lumber Co,, 
was in charge of the concatenation. H, k. 
Nygaard, of the Home Modernization Bureau, 
was the speaker of the evening and Franklin 
A. Hofheins, the Supreme Bojum, of Buffalo, 
was present to greet the old members and the 
kittens as well. 


Celebrate Forestry Week 


MinneEapoiis, Minn., April 29.—“The genius 
of America is that she is thinking in terms of 
posterity and not of ancestry, and those are 
the terms upon which we must make good,” 
Dean W. C. Coffey, of the department of agri- 
culture, University of Minnesota, told the 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club at its meeting 
last Thursday. To celebrate Forestry Week 
the club invited members of other organizations 
to be luncheon guests. Dean Coffey spoke on 
“The Spirit of Conservation.” 

T. T. Jones, president of the club, called 
attention to the failure of the State legislature 
to include in the university building bill pro- 
vision for a new forestry building, and inciden- 
tally took a fling at the State senate. 

Ormie Lance, club secretary, explained that 
he had made several calls on members of the 
legislature relative to the forestry building pro- 
vision, but had received no encouragement. 
The sentiment of the club was that an active 
campaign should be carried on to insure the 
passage of a forestry building bill at the next 
biennial session of the legislature. 

The season’s final meeting of the Hoots Club, 
subsidiary of Hoo-Hoo, was held the evening 
of April 24, with William Wattson, of the 
T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., in charge. Phil 
Foss, Oliver P. Radford Co., the chief speaker, 
traced the history of Arctic and Antarctic ex- 
ploration 

Mr. Lance, speaking on the development of 
big business mergers, ascribed the trend to 
“profitless prosperity.” 

“There’s more money in circulation than any- 
one ever saw before, but there isn’t enough 
profit in business,” he declared. “I believe we 
are witnessing a phase of a business cycle, and 
the pendulum is now swinging toward mergers. 
After certain undesirable conditions have been 
alleviated, the pendulum will swing the other 
way.’ 

Fred Anderson of the F. B. Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., discussed current events, and Don 
Bell, of the Donald C. Bell Lumber Co., gave 
an extemporaneous talk. 





Kansas Hotel Features Woodwork 


LAWRENCE, KAn., April 30.—The New EI- 
dredge Hotel, historic from the burning of 
an earlier Eldredge on the same site by Quan- 
trell’s band in the ante-bellum days, has just 
been completed here. To avoid suspension of 
business one-half was built at a time. The 
lobby and banquet room are resplendent in 
walnut, while the rest of the trim is gum, and 
the banquet room has a very beautiful lighting 
system. On the walls of the grill in the base- 
ment are emblems to represent the members 
of the “Big 6 Conference,” with electric 
switches to furnish the appropriate colors. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Attacks Lumber Rate Adjustment 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—The Southern 
Pine Association has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a formal complaint 
against the Ahnapee & Western Railway Co. 
and others, attacking the lumber rate adjust- 
ment covering the destination territory includ- 
ing Indiana, Michigan (southern peninsula) 
and Ohio and the western parts of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia, and 
the territory immediately west thereof in Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri and eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

This complaint is an echo of the complaint 
recently filed jointly by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association challenging the rea- 
sonableness of the rates on lumber: from the 
far West to Indiana, Michigan (southern penin- 
sula) and Ohio, and the western portions of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and West 
Virginia. The two western associations ques- 
tion the rates to this destination territory on 
the ground that they are relatively higher than 
those to the territory immediately west thereof, 
mentioned below. 

The Southern Pine Association declares that 
the railroads maintain rates to both these des- 
tination territories that are lower, mileage and 
service considered, than those charged south- 
ern pine mills. For this reason, it is alleged, 
the rates to both these territories from the 
South are discriminatory and prejudicial to 
southern pine mills and unduly prefer their 
competitors in the West. 

Reference is made to the joint complaint of 
the West Coast and Western Pine associations, 
and to the intervention of the Califoria White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association in 
support of that complaint, and to the formal 
complaint later filed by the latter association. 

With other associations intervening in this 
proceeding, which has been set down for hear- 
ing today in Seattle before Examiner Pyle, the 
commission may find it necessary to restudy the 
lumber rate structure rather generally. 

With the West Coast and Western Pine asso- 
ciations seeking lower rates to a given terri- 
tory, the other regional associations very nat- 
urally feel that’ the entire question should be 
considered and all of them will be found in the 
case before it gets well under way. In fact, it 
was the prompt and vigorous action of other 
associations that caused the postponement of 
the hearing date, 


Reparation Allowance to Be Made 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—In a decision 
handed down in Docket No. 21496, Division 2 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission finds 
that rates charged on lumber in carloads 
from Doran, Va., Sandy Huff, W. Va., and 
Hardy, Ky., to various points in Ohio and 
West Virginia, attacked by the Ritter Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. and others in a complaint 
filled with the commission, were unreasonable 
but not otherwise unlawful. The shipments 
included forty-three carloads of lumber that 
moved in the latter part of 1925 and during 
1926 and 1927. Reparation is awarded, the 
amount to be determined in accordance with 
Rule V. 

All of the shipping points are on the Nor- 
folk & Western. Two routes were available, 
one 24 miles longer than the other. Rates 
were based on the longer haul, although all 
shipments moved over the shorter and newer 
line. On June 1 the Norfolk & Western re- 
vised its distance table so as to reflect the 
mileage over the new line and since that 
time the rates sought by complainant have 
been in effect. 











Freight Loadings Exceed Million Cars 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—Loading of .rev- 
enue freight for the week ended April 20 to- 
taled 1,004,156 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. This was the first time so 
far this year that loading of revenue freight 
has exceeded the million car mark in any one 
week, being an increase of 32,426 cars over 
the preceding week this year. All commodi- 
ties showed increases over the week before 
except forest products and merchandise less 
than carload lot freight. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year, loading of rev- 
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Pointing Out the Fire Hazards 


Fundamentally Lumber Mutual In- 
surance was designed and created to 
reimburse the policy-holder in the 
lumber field for any loss suffered. It 
was felt in the beginning and has 
been demonstrated by experience 
that men who have grown up in the 
lumber business could develop a 
more adequate insurance protection 
and provide it at lower cost, than 
men who did not have this intimate 
first-hand knowledge of the peculiar 
needs and special requirements of 
the lumber industry. 


Growing out of that mutual interest, 
a still more valuable service was 
quickly developed in studying fires 
and fire causes and pointing out fire 
hazards, with specific recommenda- 
tions for their elimination and the 
prevention of fire. Prevention of fire 
keeps the policy-holder in business, 
reduces payments for loss, increases 
savings which make bigger divi- 
dends and reduces insurance rates. 
And, all the time, your Lumber Mu- 
tual Policies give you full and 
prompt protection against any loss. 


Any of our Companies will give you full information as to how much 
mutual means in our policies, in protection, in payment of claims, in 
fire prevention, in dividends and in insurance cost. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Ce., of Van Wert, Ohie 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
anee Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The honey Mutual — Insurance 
Co., Boston, 





Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
surance 


Fire in Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 














enue freight for the week was an increase of 
58,867 cars, and an increase of 53,611 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1927. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week 
totaled 412,314 cars, an increase of 27,453 cars 
above the corresponding week last year and 
38,905 cars over the same week in 1927. 

Coal loading totaled 152,938 cars, an in- 
crease of 3,918 cars over the same week in 
1928 and 2,821 cars. above the same period 
two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 36,710 cars, a decrease of 2,885 cars below 
the same week in 1928 but 1,171 cars above 
the same week in 1927. In the western dis- 
tricts alone, grain and grain products loading 
totaled 24,742 cars, a decrease of 2,770 cars 
below the same week in 1928. 

Forest products loading amounted to 68,634 
cars, 3,273 cars above the same week in 1928 
and 2,555 cars above the same week in 1927. 

Live stock loading amounted to 27,997 cars, 
an increase of 426 cars above the same week 


in 1928 but 806 cars under the same week in 
1927. In the western districts alone, live 
stock loading totaled 22,475 cars, an increase 
of 912 cars over the same week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 263,533 cars, an increase of 
4,085 cars above the same week in 1928 and 
6,459 cars over the same week in 1927. 


Favor Mileage Basis 


Houston, Tex., April 30.—Recently an in- 
formal complaint was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against the 
Texas railways in which the complainants 
asked for a mileage basis of interstate rates 
between points in Texas which would vir- 
tually destroy southern pine blanket group 
rates. The complainants proposed a scale 
which would apply for distances of 850 miles. 
For 20 miles the proposed scale would be 
6% cents a hundred pounds, and at 850 miles 
or over 21 cents a hundred pounds. 


——— 
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The Usefulness of a Crane 
Plus the Speed of a Truck 
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WNERS throughout the country say 
this is an indispensable handling unit 
for the lumber yard. It is ideal for 

unloading cars, for loading trucks and 
wagons, and for many other purposes around 
the yard. 

Works fast and moves fast. Economical 
to operate. 

Similar in design and construction to the 
larger ORTON cranes, the Model “A” is a 
full-fledged crane made for mounting on any 
5- or 734-ton truck that has a clearance of 9 
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feet from the back of the driver’s seat to the 
rear axle. 


It is full-revolving, and is operated without 
the use of outriggers. Equipped with a 30- 
foot boom, it has a lifting capacity of 15,700 
pounds at a 10-foot radius and 3,700 pounds 
at a 30-foot radius. A 55-horsepower gaso- 
line engine furnishes an abundance of power. 
Each operation is controlled by a separate 
clutch, so that hoisting, swinging or boom- 
ing can be performed singly or all together. 


Write for Bulletin 62, which gives detailed infor- 
mation about this fast, economical handling unit. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 








This Week’s Markets 


For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 35 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 1.—Inquiries for northern 
hardwoods are rather numerous, but it is dif- 
ficult to place firm business as practically all 
the mills are out of dry stock. The furniture 
and interior finish trade is quiet. Consider- 
able quantities of low grade stock are mov- 
ing to industrial consumers for crating pur- 
poses. Automobile factories are actively rep- 
resented in the southern hardwood market 
for 6/4 and thicker No. 1 and better sap gum. 
No. 2 sap gum is also moving quite well. 
Prices are strong. Oak flooring is in good 
demand, and scarcity of dry stock has re- 
sulted in advances of $1 to $3 in prices. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 29.—Prices on 
southern hardwoods are stiffening, with general 


inquiry better. Automobile factories, body 
builders and the cabinet industry are taking 
good lots, and the flooring factories are active 
buyers of oak, No. 2-B poplar and No. 3 chest- 
nut are $2@3 higher, especially on thicker 
stocks. 2-A poplar is scarce, as are dry stocks 
of sound wormy oak. Planing mills are tak- 
ing fair lots of red gum, oak, tupelo and chest- 
nut. Magnolia, 6/4 and thicker, is in good 
demand and rather scarce. Furniture trade 
orders are not large. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 30.—Hardwood de- 
mand is about steady, though it has not been 
quite as satisfactory as some dealers had 
hoped for. A good deal of firmness is reported 
in prices of southern hardwoods, due partly to 
flood conditions. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 29.—The market for 
southern hardwoods is inactive. While fac- 
tors here report that there has been a fall- 
ing off in buying both by consumers and 
yards, the mills are holding stocks firm, and 
in some instances ask higher prices, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of material. In the 





last thirty days, 4/ and 5/4 white oak has 
advanced $5 to $7. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 30.—All hardwoods 
are quiet, except lower grades, which are in 
strong demand. Flooring is selling well, 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 1.—During the last month 
retail yards have taken considerable quanti- 
ties of northern pine. Industrial consumers 
are placing orders right along. Mill stocks 
are quite badly broken in dry lumber, and as 
a result prices show a stiffening tendency, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 30.—Demand for 
northern pine is not brisk. A good deal of 
firmness is manifest throughout the list, par- 
ticularly in lower grades, because of increased 
activity among box factories. Long-continued 
rains have had a bad effect on building work. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, May 1.—Local demand for West 
Coast woods is not particularly brisk at the 
moment, but country yards are placing or- 
ders for mixed cars of fir. Cargo mills are 
accumulating some uppers, and on straight 
cars prices are somewhat lower than for 
mixed cars. Rail business is in good vol- 
ume, and due to the heavy volume of busi- 
ness from the middle West, prices on most 
rail items are strengthening. Engelmann 
spruce is firm. Mill stocks are badly depleted 
in the face of a fair demand from industria] 
consumers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 30.—There has 
been a slight falling off in demand for fir, 
which sales managers say is only temporary, 
and probably due to inability of retailers to 
move out much stock. Prices remain firm and 
especially so on the items that are scarce. 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 29.—Stocks of fir 
are being called for on a fairly good scale, 
but there is an element of uncertainty about 
the trade because of keen competition, some 
distributors refusing resolutely to consider 
customary trade line divisions. The range 
of prices is being well sustained. Supplies 
appear to be entirely adequate. 


NEW YORK, April 30.—Conditions in the 
fir market are improving slowly, in the face 
of stiff competition. Mills in British Colum- 
bia and on the Pacific coast are in price com- 
petition, while New York distributers are 
vying for retail trade. The yards are not 
well stocked, but are unlikely to add much 
to their assortments, as they depend increas- 
ingly on hand-to-mouth purchases. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 29.—Cypress is 
more active. Ohio retailers are taking fill-in 
lots, and carlot and larger lots of shop were 
shipped to planing mills and retailers in New 
York, West Virginia and Indiana. Industries 
are also taking small lots of tank cypress and 
C and B finish. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 29.—Demand for 
yellow cypress is only fair, with mostly 
lower grades being bought. Red cypress is 
in good demand. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, May 1.—Northern hemlock prices 
remain firm at $3 off the Broughton list. The 
demand from country yards and industrial 
consumers is on a satisfactory basis. Dry 
mill stocks are scarce. 


NEW YORK, April 30.—Distributers of 
western hemlock, as well as wholesalers of 
eastern lumber, reported a fairly good line of 
business last week, but all say that sales are 
not what they should be. Retailers are buy- 
ing cautiously. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 30.—Demand for 
northern and eastern hemlock is still very 
quiet, but offerings are so light that prices 
keep firm. Eastern clipped boards are $33@ 
34; northern clipped, $32@33, and random are 
$30@31. There is a fair call for western hem- 
lock, mostly mill shipment orders, as transit 
offerings are comparatively light, and prices 
have grown somewhat easier. Hemlock from 
the Coast is now offered at $2@2.50 less than 
fir, which is quoted c, i. f. about $6 off prices 
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listed on page 14 of Atlantic Coast differen- 


‘es EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 30.—There has been 
some increase in orders for eastern spruce 
frames. Demand is not yet active. The base 
price is firmly held at $42. Current business 
is Provincial random is quiet and quotations 
are no more than steady, although offerings 
are moderate. Dry boards are scarce, dull 
and very firm. Demand for lath is slowly ex- 


panding. 
WESTERN PINES 


, CHICAGO, May 1.—The California white 
and sugar pines are moving freely to sash 
and door factories along the river and in 
Wisconsin territory. Mill stocks are fairly 
well assorted and prices hold firm. Retail 
yards and industrial consumers are placing 
orders in fair quantities for Pondosa pine. 
Idaho pine stocks are badly broken, which is 
keeping the market firm. There is a fair 
movement of this species to industrial con- 
sumers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 30.—Shop, which 
continues in heavy demand, is showing fur- 
ther strength, with other items holding firm. 
Box lumber is weak, as a result of frosts on 
the Coast which caused cancellations of some 
orders and the holding up of many. Rétailers 
are buying more freely, and there is a heavy 
demand from Mississippi Valley sash and door 
plants. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 30.—Trade in Cali- 
fornia and Inland Empire pines is spotty, with 
retailers not disposed to buy except where 
they have run out of stock. It is believed that 
wet weather has brought about curtailment of 
buying in this section. Prices of the leading 
items have been holding about stationary. 


NEW YORK, April 30.—Stocks of Idaho 
pine are still badly broken, and none of the 
local wholesalers have received assurances 
that gaps will be filled in the near future. 
Few if any straight carlots are being re- 
ceived. Prices are holding very firm, and 
have a tendency to advances. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 1.—<According to local dis- 
tributers of southern pine, April business 
was on a satisfactory scale, but within the 
last week retail -demand has dropped off to 
some extent. Industrial and railroad business 
remains on a good scale, the former consum- 
ing source being actively represented in the 
market for crating material. Prices hold 
firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 29.—Southern 
Pine is moving better. Building lumber is in 
demand from retailers in all parts of Qhio, 
but buying is hand-to-mouth. Prices are un- 
changed. Shipments from southern mills are 
coming through better. Prices are in line 
with those quoted the previous week, but 
some mills are willing to make concessions. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 30.—Demand for 
southern pine has improved only slightly since 
March, as unfavorable weather has interfered 
with building. Flooring is quiet and prices 
show little change. There is a fair request 
for partition, now offered at a rather wide 
range of quotations. Roofers are not so firm; 
8-inch air dried are $30@30.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 30.—Trade in 
southern pine picked up last week, with an 
enlarged demand in the South. The wet 
weather over the middle West has held down 
demand in that section, many roads being 
almost impassable. Straight car orders have 
been a little more plentiful, especially from 
the east side. Prices are firm. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 29.—The southern 
pine market has declined about $2 in the 
last week, as a result of heavy shipments of 
transit cars. Small mills with financial obli- 
gations to meet took advantage of better 
weather conditions and rushed lumber to 
market, and supply was greater than imme- 
diate demand could absorb. Dealers have 
been buying transit cars when they bought 
anything, with the result that there has been 
a marked falling off in demand for mill 
shipments, and a consequent weakening of 
the market. 


= The Spruce 


dealer who sells it. 





= telling another. 

Hea grows more profitable each year. 

4 Write for the Babcock catalog. 
. 

4 


The W. W. BABCOCK CO.., BATH, N.Y. 





) ~ at rTy “OAK FLOORING || 
Se a ae 


Learn more about 
the sales possibilities 
of our Tennessee Aro- ing. 
matic Red Cedar “De 
Soto” Closet Lining. 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 





= Light and Easy to Handle, | 
= Yet TOUGH and STRONG 


~ A Babcock Spruce Ladder is a credit to the lumber 


= =: Every one who ever uses it says: 
= light ladder? Where did you get it?” 


= And believe it or not, that sells ladders for you— 
it's the endless chain at work—one satisfied customer 


Handling Babcock Spruce Ladders 





A Big Increase in Sales 


will be noticed when you stock our “Quality” Oak floor- 
It possesses all the qualities desired by builders 
and will therefore make selling easier for you. Many 
other dealers are featuring this flooring with good re- 
sults. Order in L. C. L. or carlots. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 





Makes ’em =& 


‘‘What a nice, 


eS 


DESOTO CLOSET LINING , 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








HOUSTON, TEX., April 30.—The best de- 
mand this week has been for Nos. 1 and 2 
dimension, 1x8-inch No. 1. shiplap, and 
Bé&better flooring and ceiling. Quotations: 
Boards, 1x6-inch No. 1, $39; 1x10-inch, $40; 
No. 2 1x6-inch, $24; 1x8-inch, $25. Dimension, 
16-foot, No. 1, 2x4-inch, $33; 2x8-inch, $32; 
2x12-inch, $45; No. 2, 2x4-inch, $29; 2x8-inch, 
$28; 2x10-inch, $31. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 30.—Shingle de- 
mand is reported slightly better, with prices 
here unchanged. The demand for lath is good, 
with the orders mostly going to the pine and 
redwood mills. Siding demand is good in the 
country, but a little slow in the cities. 


NEW YORK, April 30.—Although there 
have been steady sales of shingles and lath, 
and the market has improved to a certain 
extent, nobody contends that business is bet- 
ter than fair. There is nota great abundance 
of lath in storage and arrivals have been 
unusually light of late, but prices are just 


about holding their own. There are ample 
supplies of all kinds of West Coast shingles 
and prices are holding well, though competi- 
tion is keen. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 30.—Shingles are 
quiet at prices prevailing for a month or so. 
Lath are quoted at $4 for No. 1 and $3.25 for 


No. 2. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 30.—The clapboard 
trade is still quiet. Retail yards generally 
have light stocks. Eastern spruce and native 
white pine are scarce and firm. Some buyers 
insist that present quotations on clapboards 
from the Coast are too high, but wholesalers 
are doing a little buying. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 30.—Boxboard dis- 
tributors are doing a fair spring business, 
Production last winter was conservative. 
Round edge white pine inch boxboards are 
$27@30. 
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REESE SOE AE CELT OME EHP HO OTS 


Why take up half your day listening to a 
dozen or two lumber salesmen? Why 
keep so many mills on your books? Why 
take a chance on inferior shipments from 
uncertain plants for the sake of a few 
cents a thousand? 


Select the NATALBANY salesman and 
place upon him the responsibility of a 
continuous supply of certified lumber at 
fair prices. The Natalbany group of 
mills can furnish any item of lumber for 


any purpose in construction or fabrica- 
tion. 





Natalbany’s ability to fill any order, plus 
the facilities of the fastest transporta- 
tion line out of the producing territory, 
guarantee a never-failing supply. 


The loss of the occasional “bargain” 
found by dealing with every salesman 
whose mill may have piled up an “over- 


age” on special items will be more than - 


balanced by permanent fair prices, as- 
sistance in emergencies, and assurance 
of unremitting quality. 


Mills: 68-71-72-73 on the Illinois Central Speedy Main Line. 


NATALBANY 


LUMBER 





COMPANY, LTD, 
OF FICE 


LOUISIANA 





Long and Short Leaf Southern Pine - -- Hardwoods 
MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 





REE SESE SHEN SETAE TCE TART AEN ECON ETC ITEM E GIRS PHT 
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— 
Following are f. 0. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended April 27: 
Flooring | Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, S18, 10-20 | Byrkit Lath | Mo. 2 Dimension | Shiplap 
1x3” E.G.— B&better Rough:: No. 1— ro | pee 16.11 5151B \No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
B&Btr, 10-20’... $66.02 IO asirewee ee 54.00 es 37.44 > ee 29.00. Su 6%. ie. 30s oe ae ee 35.15 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 46.57 1x5 and 10”... 57.00 BS kines ahen 38.62 12’ and longer.. 18.00 12’...... 26.04 | No. 2 (10-20’) 
ix3” F.G.— i: gues 70.00 | No. 2— peer 27-18 | 1x8" 0... .as 25.36 
B&Btr, 10-20 40.16 5/4x5, 10&12”. 78.00  aiciudess 21.95 No. 1 Dimension 18&20’..... - SOR | inke* ........ 25.43 
No. 1, 10-20’. 32.22 6/4 & 8/4x4, ET eas igi cb 23.36 S1S1E Me Benes 21.50 | No. a3 (all 6-20’): 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 26.74 eduwas 62.75 No. 3— Short- Long- oe eneccd 4 OS Saree ‘ 46 
ix4” E.G.— » 6/4 & 8/4x5, rn oy as leaf et Be putea 23.16 | 1x10" ‘ 19.96 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 66.00 10&12” .... 73.59 gee 2x 4”, 10.28.07 31.18 | = 18&20’...... 24.50 yr Material 
ve 2 reee 42.84 | Rebetter Surfaced: Boards, 81S or 82S 12’.30.60 29.72 | 2x 8”, 10’... 24.50 Ca = 
ixi” F.G.— | - os | ie 1 tale 36 20); 16’.29.13 32.56 | 12’...... 24.35 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 41.51 ; 1x4” .......-. 52. saa 5.38 | 18&20’.34.13 35.79 | Maer: 26.11 | B&Btr., 9 and 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 35.86 | 1x6” ......... 52.20 coe sees 41.93 | 2x 6”, 10’.27.81 28.65 18&20’...... 26.45 | 18’ .......... 52.64 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 24.90 | er ed * oe ye SREB oo noes 2°19 | 13°. 3658 $7.06 1 2020". 10 occ es 25.75 ee Be a 30.00 
Ceiling 1x6 and 10”... 6.08 | _ 1nt4 i idicaen. | 16.25.96 28.85 | 18&20'. 2211! 26.33 | 10 and 20’...: 44.40 
%x4”, 10-20/— | Bee cesses Se ag 94°47 18&20’.28.51 31.59 | 2x12”, 16’...... 28.00 | 12 and 14’... 47.78 
BE siccncecs 34.09 Situs, SOS 22+ Core eo  aelthcn 25°66 | 2X 8”, 10’.25.50 .... | 18420...... 30.00 | No. 1, 16’...... 40.92 
Ss ate gids 31.55 | 9/4x5, 10m12". 78.9 ee Tere 31.95 12’.28.22 28.65 No.3 Dimension | 5’ ........... 25.00 
SE sactewss 19.95 6/4 & 8/4x onimiunkn | 16’.26.73 30.63 ro limppaprenaaga 19.94 |No. 2 random... 25.28 
Partition Te sence Stee | ON a 19.37 18&20’.27.13 31.83 SO sridiawes 17.50 
1x4”— 6/4 & 8/4x5, ~ ~ abeseae 20.12 | 2x10", 10/.26.63 31.50 Car Sills 
B&Btr ......... 45.00 10&12" 2.00 eb ae 2'.29.89 31.22 Longleaf Timbers Sis Sq. E&S— 
RRR 6.25 _1x12” ........ 2 . 16°29, 94 34.06 | No. 1 Sq. E&S p to 9” 

” “Drop Siding ; Gaon ow Se ae 18620-3111 35.28 S48, 20’ and 34-86" ...... 61.00 
1x6”, 10-20’— B&better: 3 pai : 2x12”, 10’.35.75 ae under Le. eer 42.00 
eee 40.79 4 and 6”...... 59.07 Plaster Lath 12’.33.59 37.50 | ee tiakaNik dis 29.60 | 40-41’ ....... 48.00 
St + cecmupaiis 37.30 | er ite 61.00 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 4.14 16.34.24 45.44 OP ep ckelwes 32.89 | Up to 10”, 

MEE cceananeie 25.83 5 and 10”.... 63,20 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 3.29 18&20’.38.59 45.50 Oe oicuns dca 40.77 | 84-86’ ....... 44.70 


| 


j 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— is 6” 8” 10” 12” 
se _* -16’.$51.09 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
btr.,* 6-16’. 49.00 54.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’. 50.00 54.00 68.00 5 
No. 2, 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 365.50 
5" &6 /4— 4”"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
No. 1, 6-16’...... 60. = 62.00 65.00 75.00 


For 5/&6’4 in No. 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6: 6-inch, $9; 10- ich add $8; in No. 3, all 
widths, add $6; No. 4, "$4. 


§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20- foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
‘Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

Hw but not over 20 percent shorter than 

-foot: 


D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EE, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 81.00 6-inch. 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
2, $6.45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 27.—FEastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 
Mixed with 





—~ 2 lumber or 
> Shingles 
Extra stars, 6/2.... $2.50@ "0.15 $ 2.75@ 3.c¢ 
Extra clears, 5/2 2.90 @- 3.00 3.00@ 3.25 
3 3 >: ee 3.95@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.10 | 
Se ee ee 3.95@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.1 
Perfections ........ 4.90@ 5.10 5.00 
ST 5. 655-5 hive Owe 11.00@11.50 12.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2.. 3.75@ 3.95 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra clears, 6/2... 2.80@ 2.85 
Extra clears ....... 3.45@ 3.65 
«ssh eudnals 4.00@ 4.10 
Sa ee 4.45 
Perfectiot® ...0c ce 5.00@ 5.05 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.. 1 <3 1.25 1.20@ 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2.. 1.65@ 1.75 


Common clears 2.05@ 2.10 2.10@ 2.30 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


3 ae ee 3.90 
ee ere 4.25 
a rs 5.05 
Perfections ........ 


Royals * (No. 








o 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., April 27.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 


Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
April 24. Reports of prices shown on S828 in- 


clude sales of stock worked other than S2S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. AL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


Feet Average 
Sold Price 
8,500 1x8” No. 1 common S2S AL... 38.50 
241,500 1x8” No. 2 common S2S AL.. 26.55 
671,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL.. 21.30 
988,000 4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL 15.89 
92,500 1x6” D select S28 RL........ 43.71 
19,000 5&6/4x4”&wdr. D sel. S2S AL 52 28 
47,500 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 60.38 
40,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL. 62.09 
ih 68, Sree 36.07 
1,498,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S—- si ai 

hg RPP a er ee et Pen 37.5 
: a See ee Oe PE ene 27.94 
(ae eee eee eee 21.71 

Idaho White Pine 
11,000 1x8” No. 1 common S2S RL.. 45.00 
63,500 1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL.. 34.00 
118,500 1x8” No 3 common S2S AL.. 23.95 
97,500 4/4 No. 4 common S28 RW RL 19.410 
21,000 1x6” D select S2S RL........ 48.67 
4,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL. 76.00 
1,600 1x6” C select S28 RI......... 83.33 
3,000 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 94.63 
3.660 6° © Dewel. GIG. coc acces. 43.00 
5,000 5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
ME Grtescevdercavsdewnese 59.25 
Se: opines hese b ee remee ) 00 36.25 
a Ee ee era ee 29.25 
Larch and Fir 

46,000 2x6” 16’ No 1 dimension..... 20.30 
10,500 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.... 20.74 
39.500 1x8” No. 3 common 82S RL.. 19.27 
10,500 4” C&btr vert gr fig RL...... 38.36 
23,500 6” C&btr D/S or rustic RL.. 31.21 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., April 29.—Production and 
sales of poplar mR. continue on a satis- 
factory basis, according to local producers. 
Good conditions in the State have resulted in 
a fairly steady movement. sviseg, S080) 


0.1 No. 2 

FAS Selont com. com. 

OIE PERE E $50 $40 $30 $24 
eR ees mr 50 38 28 22 
Sarr 50 36 24 18 











DOUGLAS FIR 
[Special Telegram to 
Portland, Ore., 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, April 26, 27 and 29, di- 
rect only, reported by West Coast mills to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau. were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr & dD 
MN crrke winaixte oe $42.75 $43.00 $31.25 
RT ai sk Ses tes x 42.50 aa 
fre Ae 1 et 43.00 
Plat Grain Siecsing 
| lee 25.00 20.50 
BE @.45-cew teen piece oes 25 31.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
Ee) witiomeowe ah $16.50 
Ceiling 
in rome eae 25.26 20.50 
SU ovine ants cal 26.25 20.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
RE ae eee 34.75 29:75 oi 
gree 35.00 29.50 ‘7 
WOE + yeh adldgiie stake 19,75 
Finish, Kiin ‘Driea ant Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” ixi 2° 
ON 5. bcs wvendowanes $46.00 $47.25 $60.75 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1%12” 
ge ee Pee $18.75 $19.25 $18.75 $22.5 
A ee 13.00 14.25 15.00 15.76 
MCE sevasuevens 10.00 10.25 10.25 CM Me 

Dimension 

12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 28-32" 
No. 1, 2” thick— 


4”$19.50 $19.50 $21.7 75 =. $22.25 
9 


6” 18.25 18.50 20.00 20.50 $24.00 $25. 25 


8” 19.25 19.50 20.75 20.50 20.50 22.75 25.25 
10” 19.50 19.50 20.50 20.60 20.50 24.50 26.00 
tw ax 19.50 20.50 21.00 20.75 24.25 26.00 
2x4”, .$19.50; 10’, $19.75; 2x6”, 10’, $17.50 
st Mi 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x1¢ # -2x12” 
No. 2 $12.50 $12.25 $12.00 $12.26 $12.56 
No. 3 10.00 8.25 ; ; bisa 

No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x$.to. 4x12° to 30’, eurfaced ......... $21.00 

Sa6 to 1213" 26 60’, TOUR nc vcsvecccs 19.00 

5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 21.25 
Pir Lath 

ke SO” Gi acc ws kane cee her mbay $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or .13’ 
EE PES OIE SER AAG ane wre eee ets: $37.25 
Pe “sticsads ws eedweher eens ecere se aaree 41.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New Yaqrk, April 30.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b., 
New York: 


All 8’ 6*— Sap Heart 
EE, te Gir urara's Wie > S-0.915n 4 Se ee $1.36 $1.70 
lhe FREE OES API 5 8s Dot 1.25 1.60 
ea Gaiety vin die tek Malas eee 1.05 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., April 30.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 
Factory stock— 
TTT... 4/4 . - $33.00 @ 35.00 
1x4—10” ..... 55.00 5/4 - 34.00@35.00 


Bevel siding— 6/4 |... 36.00@40.00 
x4” 24.00 ath! ae 00@ 42. 00 
%x6", Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ..... 


Vert. gr. 31.00 , —® box 18. 00@19: 00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBerMan] 
Portland, Ore., April 30.—Log market quo- 


tations: 
Fir, petew: No. $22@23; No. 2, $16.50@ 
312012" 50; Peelers. $32. 





17. ad Re, 

$ “ungraded, 
Cedar: $15@18 
Hemlock: Ungraded, 0@12 
iat. No. raesson. No. 2, $20@24; No. 


Bverett, Wash., ‘Apett, 27 Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $26; = $19; No. 3, $13. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $21; lum- 


Hemlock: No. 2 312014; No. 3. $12@13. 
Spruce, No. 1, sua No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


Vancouver, B. C., April 29.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1,°$20; No. 2, $15; No. 3. $10. 

Fir: Sorted firsts and seconds: No. 1, $22: 
No. 2, $15; (Nilo. 3, $10. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26: 
lumber logis, $28 and $31. 

Hemlock: $12. 

Spruce: $27 and $14. 

Pine: $25, $19 and $12. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., April 29.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 

10&1 


J 





$20 and $11: 





2ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

ee 2 errr $47.00 $47.00 $51.00 
lx 5 or 6”... 49.00 49.00 51.00 

aS sctees 53.00 53.00 51.00 
see 66.00 57.00 56.00 

ot le 82.00 80.00 80,00 

we. Be BS éseeswes 36.00 36.00 41.00 
1x 5 or 6”... 87.00 37.00 40.00 
errr. 40.00 39.00 38.00 

| gre 42.00 40.00 38.00 

3) 51.00 47.00 46.00 

a a £ seer 28.60 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6”... 30.50 30.50 32.00 

RR Te 32.00 32.00 32.00 

BEGe” cenees 33.00 32.00 32.00 

wae twennn 35.00 34.00 34.00 


For all white pine (Pinus S8trobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S28 add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. TW looring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding. add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1: well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring: 

No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-ineh, $28; 8-inch, $28; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 
Mo. 1 Piece - ff, s1is1E— 


12’ 14” . 16% 18820’ 
2x 4” .-$35.50 $38.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” ... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” ... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2210” ... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 

No. 2 "piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, me $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 

Canadian 

Bé&btr. c D C&btr. 

hee $41.00 $35.00 $25.00 $15.00 $32.00 
 ‘easees 45.00 40.06 30.00 18.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 815— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


DS etbeccveresedonn $28.00 $29.00 $30.00 
i ~ s4Peswede.na coce Saee $2.50 34.00 
MM Cetedecede eee - 32.50 33.50 35.00 
PE ite ea ee euwesee oa 35.00 36.00 37.50 
ME .. bceacvac passer as 36.00 37.00 38.50 


For ee S18 deduct $2 from price 
for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For Fe. 4, "flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards 

Crating stock, 81 or ‘3, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $238; No. 3, 3. 


Ho. 1 Hemlock Dimension, s1slz— 
12’ 14’ 16’ 


O38. 06 $32.00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 6” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.50 
oes Gaee 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” ... 81.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 27.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, tee 


Clear a ad 
|” eae. $29.00 $26. "00 $19.00 
OO Seer 31.00 26.00 23.00 
ener 35.00 32.00 23.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
Sins, alll ULCCCEE CTL CCT $47.00 $39.00 
0 eae ere ree 56.00 43.00 
SG. + vesaseronadsaeeeseds 65.00 imte® 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or4S Rough 
DM” wcveoewnwnceonns ees $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
. . cvehsweedr0dneee sean 80.00 76.00 
3 Se 2 90.00 86.00 
Se Oe anos ek eee eee 105.00 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or eee: One Side V or B 


2n8 ond Gite, 36 40 BG kb cacccecccvcces $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x3” and under...............50% 
Made from OCRCF SIMOG... cc ccccscsccccess 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
SO au wis eekedwdaewaéednnseebboaneses 5% 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
ye Tee CC re TI Ter TTC Te .30 
Be” cede vah &cd etd CROKE CEOEVATOSOOR 40 
Se: cnpudceceecddi whee nae veonneen bees .50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended April 27: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $66.50 $64.25 
Flat grain—B&better......... 40.75 41.50 
Boks cw veseeos rr 34.00 
eee a 25.25 

Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $41.00 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B&better..........0..... $63.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” B&better............. 77.50 
Case and base, 1n588"..... cc cccccccce 69.75 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 39% 
1%” and over.... 29% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $34.25 
BEES", MO. Biccccrce Bare 
Shiplap, 1x8”, No. 2........ 0... cece cee 25.00 
Boards, 1x8”, No. 3...........ccececuee 19.00 

Dimension 
Mo. 1, Bm OM, 24+ wm 16)... ccc cccccncs $26.00 
2x 4”, 14- and 16’............c00e 29.75 
2x12”, 12 to 16’........ cc ccc cece 32.25 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 14- and 16’................ 24.00 
Lath 

Pe Be 0 ik inentccniavtrccescunvarees $ 4.40 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., April 29.—Following are typi- 
cal average f. o. b. Norfolk prices made dur- 
ing the period April 15 to 20, as reported by 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


maice, 4/{— 
PY ptb'kon 5 009s060¢000 00 dw ennaend 47.10 
Se re re ee. ee ee 32.50 
SR er ere ire Par ae 26.30 
i fe See a er eer ae oe 22.25 
No.1 No. 2 
Bepotter 1 box box 
MS  lkdkewwnddns 7 sehen  -guatee —ateaa 
SS rey re —- <e6ehe sees . dines 
MPN’.  eeietmeaelee 48.35 $38.70 $26.75 $24.00 
rea "nae, “mache ck) ae 
Sl a 49.80 39.90 26.85 24.30 
Dr. Weawateeal 52.70 43.15 28.45 24.60 
De 0 tee aeneed 67.80 47.45 30.55 26.95 
Edge— 
I Mi aah Gre a.m ea be ws ccacwee es Gee eel $50.50 
as nc & Ge dete wx ARO ee wee .20 
eo a ne 6a ae esate es 70.60 
ES oi ha dp ween sv cdsews as tues 53.15 
Bark Strips— 
ie a tralian. oo pte aie edend ered ae $33.50 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 
ey ere $42.40 $40.80 
Pe & OO, ccc exevevs 37.95 37.40 
Bé&better ie | EE a 41.60 adie 
Box bark strips, dressed or resawn...... $19.15 
B&better bark strip partition........... 34.90 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
A ee rene oO 25 $20.80 
las dicig a Pate ale eid ee 28.60 21.40 
Dt. wn abindepeeee ad here ee 29.20 21.70 
DE” sccvevavesenssesveruse 31.35 23.45 


*F. o. b. Maeon, Ga. 





—————— 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring: 


re 1§X1%"” %x2” %x1y%" 
Ist qtd. wht...$124.00 $124.00 $96.00 “s73% 


Chicago 


ist atd. red... 91.00 ° 36.00 75:00 ‘ua 
2nd qtd. wht... 84.00 74.00 63.00 63.99 
2nd qtd. red... 177.00 72.00 63.00 61.09 
Ist pln. wht... 86.00 72.00 69.00 54199 
Ist pln. red... 82.00 71.00 60.00 57.09 
2nd pln. wht... 78.00 66.00 50.00 47.09 
2nd pin. red... 76.00 66.00 49.00 50.09 
See 67.00 58.00 38.00 40.09 
iS .., eo 67.00 58.00 38.00 41.00 
Fourth ....... 31.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 

%x2”" %x14" 
BOR OE, WR a 5o sik ce cccrwrev deus $101.50 $103.50 
SS ST eee 101.50 103.50 
ee eee eee 80.50 81.50 
OC eS eee 80.50 79.50 
Sg SS Seer rere 78.50 81.50 
SS Sa rere ee 73.50 75.50 
OS ee ee 71.50 69.50 
OS ee 67.50 67.50 
 & ee eee era 50.50 50.50 
 ibecwane heheh oe nade.ee 48.50 50.50 
DEE. indesetechukendenvn suas 21.50 21.50 





— 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during th: week ended April 27: 


MFMA MFMA MFMA 
First Second Third 





Grade Grade _ Grade 
38x24” teen eenees $83.69 $66.37 $47.63 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


ad 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OA 
ao) ea $140@ 145 ee 155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 115 115@120 
No. 1 com 80@ 85 4 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
FAS > OS 188 
No. 1 ‘com. 65@ 70 
No. 2 com. 45@ 50 ; 
PLAIN WHITE "AND Rep OA abe 
| 2a $100@110 $110@120 $130@135 
Selects ...... 75@ 80 pay 85 100@105 
No. 1 com 60@ 68 68 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 48 55 55 58 
No. 3 com.. 26@ 28 27 29 33 38 
Sound wormy. 49@ 51 59@ 62 62@ 67 
BAS... .....$ 783@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 98 
eer 
No. 1 com 57@ 60 62 67 10@ 7 
No. 2 com 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
DE thinkesieee $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 54 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com. 22@ 23 23 24 23@ 24 


Sd. wormy and 


No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
soundwormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
| $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 
ee $ 60 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 
No. 1 com.... 40 43 45 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28 30 30@ 33 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 
SY & wider $140 $150 $160 
enews 105 120 130 
Sans, & Sel. = 95 = 
Ne 3 inne $ 38@ 41 45@ 47 49@ 651 
ak. oe Mecen<e 33@ 35 36@ 38 38@ 40 
MAPLE— 
xr $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 
and sel..... 61 56 65 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 34 39 40 45 47@ 51 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, A 29.—The following 
are | prices on American black walnut, 
A Cm. Yee eae 


° 9%" wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$258, ABs 

FAS, tor and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 
6/4, $285; 8/4, 

Beleats 4/4, sis, 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 


180. 
= 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, 
4 


No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 











sh 








1929 


es 


icago 


x1 yy ” 
73.00 
68.00 
63.00 
61.00 
54.00 
57.00 
47.00 
50.00 
40.00 
41.00 
18.00 
c1144” 
03.50 
03.50 
81.50 
79.50 
81.50 
75.50 
69.50 
67.50 
90.50 
50.50 
21.50 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— Sort MAPLE— HARD 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4 ... 65.00 65.00 45.00 26.00 20.00 AS 
4/4 +8 75.00 $ 60.00 $ 55. 90 $ 41. 00 $ a1. 00 5/4... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 ...$ 70 $ 60, 00 $ 30. 00 § 38 00 $ ir 08 
5/4... 85.00 70.00 65. 1.00 21.00 6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 b/4 .. 65.00 50.00 0.00 
6/4... 105.00 90.00 65.00 41:00 21.00 8/4 ... 94.00 84.00 69.00 39.00 21.00 6/4 ... 92. 90 72.00 57.00 36.00 20.00 
8/4 . 110.00 95.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 8/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 $8.00 21.00 
“ae Rock ELtmM— 19/4 ian 126. oe 135-08 $0.00 50.00 36.00 
4/4 90.00 70.00 45.00 80.00 20.00 Hr igs 52.00 2708 18 o) «16/4 22. 170.00 145.00 130.00 pire glaone 
6/4 - ee ie oon pry +! se 6/4 85.00 60.00 30.00 *20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
8/4 2... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 21.00 ,8/4 90. 70.00 37.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
10/4 410.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 oe 10/4 ... 100.00 80.00 52.00 pee Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
12/ 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 i. ee 7 90.00 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following pevoennees 
3/4 1... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 : *Bridge plank. of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 2 and 8/4,'20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 ee 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wér.. ASSWOooD— Harp MAPLE RovuGH FLoorina STock— 
add $15; for 5-inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr., add. 4/4 75.00 63.00 52.00 32.00 24.00 No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
$2. a4 $200 72:00 6400 36.00 26.00 — om oe. 
Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot . . . . . OSE. cccccvesecevesesccsn Gl aan 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. RA: hs 17-30 oo. 38 ee 26.00 [ bbsegecve eoeorerry ia ae 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 655.00 :..  BEEcH— 
a ieee ee two, face -— = Key stock, 4/4, $75, or on grades, FAS, $85; 4/4... $200 $4700 $4200 $26.60 $15. 00 
inc wo face clear, one and two fac ? t ‘ : 7 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. ” © No. $70; 5/4, $80, or on grades, FAS, ; ; 5/4. 65.00 55.00 45.00 30.00 22.00 
earl No. 1’ $70. 6/4 ... 70.00 60.00 60.00 386.00 22.00 
: One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 8/4 80.00 = 0 40.00 26.00 
i FAS Sel. No, 1 No.2 No.3 inch, “365: 1x5-inch, $75. 5/4 No. 2 com. & better..... 52.00 coce 
, y 8.00 26.00 22.00 N MaPLe— 
5/4 . 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 RED OaAk— a FAS 0. 
6/4 ... 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 O06 nce MRD «6(GDEO. GEOR GARD BERD O06 cccicccccdecocccs . «$100.00 $ 86.60 
8/4 88.00 78.00 65.0 36.00 23.00 65/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 5/4 ..... A stn Rha a 110.00 90.00 
10/ . 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... 6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 6/4 cinicadamaaie ree 115.00 95.00 
12/4 . 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21.00 8/4 co oiiiccc cece ccccee " 127.00 7.00 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended April 23, Chicago basis: 
FIGURED RED GumM— PoPpLAR— 
; 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5 6/ 8/4 
Oe ee... tucesnndaee sheienandven Me ~§ <sisionrexer Pin. FAS... 84.75@ 88.00 94.00 27:00 
Rep GuM— Sapsksel.. CE.GOD TERS GOBER 19.96 cccccsccccee sccccsecces, 
Qtd. FAS... 95.50@111.50 100.75@115.50 100.25@115.20 108.00 SO BOOM, GEMEUE WEEE co cnsacsasace. scnceesccc., 64.00 °° 
No. 1&sel. 53.25@ 65.00 61.25@ 63.00 57.75@ 67.00 62.00@ 69.75 No. 2-A.. 34.50@ 43.25 38.50 in 44.00 
Pin. FAS... 96.50@103.75 108.50@109.75 ........ccee ce ceeceeeves No. 2-B.. 28.75@ 31.00. 32.50 : 27.75 
No. 1&sel. 50. 00@ 87. 00 58.50@ 64.50 58.00 66.00 aaa fg ee ey fhe : 
ae at ee ae § §  euhackkbanws ennceeubas ) ae 71.25@ 78.75 98.7 
a 2 No. 1&sél. 50.00@ 63.28 ....... "80:50@ 61.00 68600 Te28 
Qtd. FAS... 64.75 == seucsceeeces 66.00@ 70.50 67.75@ 73.25 No. 2. 30.50@ 44.25 43.25 °° 35.00@ 43.25 45.25 ot 
No. 1&sel. 47.00@ 48.25 48.00@ 60.25 49.25@ 53.50 52.75@ 61.75 Sorr MaPLE, WHND— ; ™ : 
Pin. FAS... 56.75@ 70.00 58.25@ 70.50 62.50@ 70.50 69.25 a Se 79.00 
No. 1&sel. 42.25@ 53.00 44.25@ 48.00 47.590@ 48.50 50.00@ 54.25 Acetate oneness. ny + Ch Li at tells 
i fcc SE GE) saveuweecsws 26.75 aes ta 8 =83|2 CCC ™~ 9 6: ¢erRaeeee 
No. vwes OE 8 er er? Per re? Pore ee ee ys FAS 72.00@ 77.00 
a... ee SP EN = de painnabiatey 4 Kaddnaeomue eked 
Se. “csecsagutdaw Seetwataeons ae. 86. wg gens FAS & 
nar S9SSeReNES Pesreesen oes a” | Naeesishenes iis ie Bienes eae.. Woes c baled CR.GOD ORIG vice sesvcces 
; 1&s : MEE: Kckanidebeda <adectaPeinees 47.50@ 47.75 
i, ee, CREED cccncccdetche peasecedeeen. veantedvicree Sorr E OGRE vsandodaien 
No. 1&sel. 36.75@ 39.25 .........+-. | (a ehebenedees —— r - 
No. 2..... 28.25@ 33.25 ............ 27.00@ 29.50 ..........:. Swe ees 55.50 64.50 67.25@ 74.00 .71.25@ 73.75 
weinte Gan. No. 1&sel. 39.50@ 40.50 49.50 52.25@ 59.00 56.25@ 59.75 
SOS, cc cociccccask ‘e6sencsenise semenenberve No. 2..... 25.00@ 27.50 26.50@ 29.50 26.50@ 30.25 31.00@ 36.75 
i. Se, Se CED... tavtnceees .setaeeene sine 96.75 CoTTON WooD— 7 
Pin. FAS... 86.75@ 96.25 105.25@107.75 108.25 == ss saree eeeeee S ...-e Oe TEP pessrereeses cvesecencsen, aeaaganneaat 
No. 1&sel. 59.50@ 63.50 61.50@ 62.75 65.75@ 74.25 87.75 No. lé&sel. 38.75@ 40.00 45.50 ws eee eee 48.25 
ae gape ee errr er No. 2..... 39.25 a 0t(i‘(«‘éidKMS RG Rig, = SE 
No. 3, flg. 27.50@ 35.50 38.50@ 37.75  ....... 00005 ce eeeeeeeees SYCAMORE— 
Se. B..ce BEE DRO Si once ecesee Nidal tha kee . eebenewseeee We a Str hs nades - veker caved 58.00@ 60.50 .......... 
RED OAK a, SEL, “fh Wao dd oh Waele ORs 43.00@ DERE. ae'g aah ocsinere ete 
Qtd. FAS...107.50 oe eteen Seneca rvasee WMendbheesewen DE Ste a. Sr sew ce eae Jalen eem mention ee peer Pree 
ek. Dee, GEO TARO. ceeccacwescd cet orctsoess (Snbae ab wees MAGNOLIA— | 
Pin, FAS... 70.50@ 83.00 88.75@106.75 105.50@114.75 119.00@123.75 | pe es 83.25 80.50 83.75 
No. 1&sel. 52.75@ 58.50 61.75@ 68.75 62.75@ 72.2 50 Rs MN se 0 bnew Sue 54.25 60.50 63.7% 
No. 2..... 42.75@ 47.50 46.25@ 50.75 ......... 41,00@ 55. BrreH— 
MIXED OAK— ; . |) Jets 95.00@120.00 99.50@130.00 ............ 130.00 
Sd. wormy.. 39.75@ 47.50 48.00 63.25 57.00 ek DE, Ce Sek iNciccouas. cceinccadecns 








PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 29.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 





Mississippi 
Southern Northern and 

Florida Florida Georgia 

SRE ov ciccenewna $40.00 $44.50 5.00 
ee 39.0 42.50 51.00 
ids wien w we 40.00 44.50 51.00 
SE vc'tns Keown 50.00 52.50 56.00 
SE” siwsneees 48.00 49.50 54.00 
OS er 60.00 64.00 64.00 
GEE” 662 sesess 56.00 61.00 62.00 
ET segs nme det are 67.50 71.00 
aie aaa wu ew 64.50 coos 
GBGEO” coewdcsces aon 80.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

_ 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 
price 

Each 1 foot over 82 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x23,-inch Face 

(Rail Delivery) 

B&btr, ht. rift..$93.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$46.00 
B&btr, sap rift. 78.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
B&btr, | 51.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 21.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
D2S&M—- 
ixe” G2a6%.... 
1x8” %x7%.... 


D4AS— 
1x10” 4%x9¥%.. 81 -00 
1x12” %x11%. 32.00 


. $28.50 
29.50 


Shortleaf Btmematon, S4s, + ree Scant, 


0- to 16-foo 
Sr ere calan ae Eee ee $31.00 
BE 9966s 4¥be0 29.00 Se Seesk enue 32.00 
Me” sesuheaw ee 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
eet an err $67.00 $62.00 each 
IESE” RB sccsccss SEO 40.00 $29.00 
Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$31.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 


1x8”, eure . 33.00 1x12”, %x11%.. 34.50 


}##-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar veren Siding 
OE se re Ta $39.00 
ee , Gn owe he veceec ence cence seass 55.00 
Tee, GI innoc00 0000 40e ens onbwoneeees 64.00 
Maple Plooring f.o.b. Philade: 
nd ep x24" 
MFMA First grade........... 92.50 $93.50 
MFMA Second grade.......... 74.50 78.50 
MFMA Third grade.......... 54.50 53.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 
Cc D No.2 No.3 
RS ee ee eer $ 69.50 $59.50 $46.25 $37.75 
a schseee une 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.25 
Se. Sheus enews 74.50 64.50 44.25 9.25 
BT od ren ecmasine 84.50 74.50 44.25 9.25 
SONS kvscndoress 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
13” and up..... 104.50 94.50 53.25 43.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 
COE 6 inetncaceed $6.50 c.1. ae 75 delivered 
Hemlock ....:.2+.. 4.90 c.if.— 5.50 delivered 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 29.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the American Lum- 
BERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $110@ 
115. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@116; 65&6/4, $125. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 6&6/4, 
$87@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $60@65; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45;..5&6/4, $49; 8/4,-$52@54. No. 2-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36 


Bed Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 6546/4, $1156@ 
120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.60; 5&6/4, $47@650; 8/4, 
$50@55. 


White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@185. Common and select, 
4/4. $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@63; 5&6/4. $55@58; 8/4, 
360 @63. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

4 No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















Special 

















THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and 
industries to advertise in, 
For Sale department of 
LUMBFERMAN. Read 
fled section—many 
for buyer and 


woodworking 
is the Wanted and 

the AMERICAN 
the ads in the Classi- 
opportunities are offered 
seller. 


When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 




















to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth. 

sur address is—431 8S. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Illinois. 
. | 
Wanted—Employees _ 
WANTED 


A wide-awake, thoroughly competent superintend- 


ent, to take full charge of cutting 5,150 acres of 
West Virginia hardwood. Must understand every- 
thing appertaining to the manufacture of first class 
lumber. Splendid opportunity for right man. Ideal 
living conditions. A beautiful home, ten rooms 
and two baths, available. State all. References 
required. 


J. H. FITZPATRICK, 
Kenwood Place, Wheeling, West Va. 





WANTED 


Yard manager capable securing business against 


strong competition for Illinois county seat town. 
Address, with reference, ‘“‘A. 162," c/o American 
Lumberman. 





POSITION OPEN FOR YOUNG MAN 
To learn lumber business. Good salary to party 
able to make a substantial investment. 
Address “A. 169," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—DETAILER AND BILLER 


For sash, door and mill work plant, to take work 
off of plans, detail and bill into mill. Give refer- 
ence and salary expected. Address HYDE MUR- 
PHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 





WE DESIRE THE SERVICES OF 

An experienced Lumberman 

ment of Retail Yard 

Investment if desired 

age, full experience, 
letter. 

Address “‘B. 


to assist in manage- 
in North Eastern Alabama. 
but not necessary. State 
references and salary first 


166," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


Experienced stenographer, for wholesale lumber 
office. In first letter give age, experience, salary 
expected and how soon can report for work. 
THUNDER LAKE LUMBER COMPANY 
Box 120, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 








Wanted—Employees 














Wanted—Employment 























SALES MANAGER WANTED 


By mid-western wholesaler, June Ist. Must be 
thoroughly familiar with consuming hardwood 
trade, sources of supply, and able to produce re- 


sults. Give experience, 
Address “B. 175,” 


age, and references. 
care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


MILL SALES ORGANIZATION 
Fir, hemlock and cedar, desires high class 
mission connections, exclusive territory. 
\ddress “‘B. 159," care American Lumberman. 























com- 





WANT A LIVE WIRE 


White pine salesman for Chicago territory by well 
rated wholesale concern. Will pay 500 to 700 dol- 
lars per month to right man. Give details. Our 
employes notified of this ad. 

Address “A, 171," care American Lumberman. 














Wanted—Employment 


GENERAL MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 














Experienced both; age 34. Hardwoods, Southern 
ind Appalachian, Cypress and Pine. Trim mould- 
ings and dimension. Kiln expert. Sales experi- 
ence, domestic and export. 

Address *“‘A. 167," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBER AND MILLWORK MAN 


Now employed, wants change about June Ist. Ex- 
perienced estimator and salesman from detail mill. 
Can handle executive position capably. References 
furnished. 
Address “A. 1790," Lumberman. 


eare American 





SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 
good knowledge of stock and special millwork, 
detailer. Can get production. 22 years’ experience. 

Address “‘R. 150,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS ESTIMATOR OR 


Superintendent of special millwork factory. Can 
list millwork from blue prints accurately for any 
kind of building detail and bill to factory. 15 
years’ experience. 


Address “A. 150," care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
By saw filer with more than 18 years’ experience 
as head filer in some of the fastest mixed hard- 
woods milis ir the south. I can satisfy the most 


exacting. 
Address 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Wants position, 22 years’ 
R,. W. GARVIN, 





“A, 161," care American Lumberman. 





experience. 


Huntington, Ind. 





COMPETENT DETAILER & STOCK BILLER 


For high grade cabinet work, fixtures, millwork or 


any specialty. 25 years’ experience. Can oversee 
and direct job right through in cabinet and 
machine dept. 

Address “B. 160,"" care American Lumberman. 





= SALESMAN 


Young married man available immediately. Nine 

years’ experience in soft woods with last employer 

in one territory. 
Address ‘“‘B. 162,” 


care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS SAW MILL MAN 


Wants job as sawyer or mill superintendent. Have 
years of experience in the south and Canada with 
both hard and soft woods. Good mechanic and 
can handle labor. Can furnish best references. 
Address “B. 165," care American Lumberman. 








WANTED POSITION IN OR NEAR CHICAGO 
As lumber yard foreman. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence; five years at present place; wishes change. 

Address “B. 150," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER OR 


Assistant to Manager of Retail Lumber Yard by 
young maried man, age 31, 14 years’ experience in 
the lumber, millwork, building supplies and plan- 
ing mill departments. Can take charge of planing 
mill, yards and office. Can read blue prints, make 
sketches, make collections, solicit business and re- 
tain the same. Residing in Western Pennsylvania, 
will accept position anywhere. Only reliable yards 
need reply. ’ 
Address “B. 153,”" care American Lumberman 





THE KILN DRYING OF LUMBER 


By Harry D. Tiemann. The author of this work 
is a well known expert who has made thorough 
investigations and researches into the problems 
of kiln drying, as an engineer of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. The book comprises 304 pages, 
— a * and is bound in cloth. Price, deliv- 
ered, > 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or s 


hingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 


ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 


at a small cost by advertising in the “Wanted 
Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 


hattan Building, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 








RAILROAD COMMISSION SALESMAN 


Desires connection in East with manufacturer or 
large selling agency, for a group of mills manu- 
facturing West Coast products, specialty railroad 
material. Have an excellent trade and only inter- 
ested in large, high grade connection. 

Address ‘“‘H. 152," care American Lumberman. 


RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 


15 years experience, good reference. 
BOX 123, Raywood, West Virginia. 








WANTED POSITION 
As Dry Kiln Engineer by man experienced in com- 
mercial drying of hardwoods. 
Address “‘W. 154,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER OR 


Assistant. Ten years’ experience; four years with 
present place; desires place where can invest: 
married; age 


Address “B. 151,” care American Lumberman. 





TRAINED ACCOUNTANT 


With 15 years’ experience with three large south- 
ern mills as bookkeeper and auditor understand 
short line railroad accounting, now employed want- 
ing to make change. 

Address “W. 156," care American Lumberman. 





OFFICE MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT 


Capable executive, can take full charge of office, 
prepare financial statements, balance sheets, in- 
come tax returns; handle credits, collections, cor- 
respondence. Knows Millwork Cost Bureau System. 
Seven years with present employer. Address: BOX 
697, Charleston, S. C. 


A STRICTLY HIGH-CLASS, RELIABLE AND 


energetic, experienced lumber salesman wants ar- 
rangement to sell the products of first-class mill 
or group of mills, in middle west, central and/or 
eastern states nominal salary and bonus arrange- 
ment preferred. Prepared to proceed immediately, 
with every necessary facility to give economical, 
high-class and satisfactory service. 
Address “‘P. 160," care American Lumberman. 








SAFETY ENGINEER 


Nine years’ experience in central West and South 
with large lumber companies. Now with Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. Can give best of references and 
record. Address “SAFETY ENGINEER,” care 
American Lumberman. 





ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 


Now employed, by large mill desires connection 
with high class millwork company, who needs an 
experienced man thoroughly acquainted with the 
millwork business and Bureau cost systems, capa- 
ble of handling any size job and closing with con- 
tractor. Would consider commission basis. 
Address “B. 155,” care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION 


In General Office of line-yard company. Can take 
charge of general office books, prepare financia! 
statements and balance sheets. Six years’ lumber 
experience. Prefer small office. 

Address “B. 156,”" care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS CHANGE 


Best references, no cheap jobs considered. 
Address “B. 157,”" care American Lumberman. 


CABINET & STAIRWAY FOREMAN 


Now employed; wishes to make a change about 
July ist, 1929. With 20 years’ experience. Refer- 
ences and past record will show ability and char- 
acter. 

Address “A. 158,” care American Lumberman. 














LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Age 38, healthy, active, experienced in railroad 
building, team and skidder operations. Accustomed 
to logging in very hilly country. Can handle any 
size job, at present employed. Wish to change 
for personal reasons Prefer location in Southern 
states. Best reference furnished. 

Address ‘‘W. 165,” care American Lumberman. 


ATTENTION—EXECUTIVES 


Somewhere in the lumber industry there must be 
an executive operating mills in different parts of 
the United States or Canada who is in need of 
an assistant, free to travel and familiar with log- 
ging operations as well as the modern methods 
of manufacturing, handling and shipping of lum- 
ber; also, lumber accounting, operating costs from 
stump to pile, office management and capable of 
rendering intelligent reports covering details of 
sawmill operations. Age 32. 
Address “S. 150," care American Lumberman, 



































